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Eustace BunGeEtt, Efq; 


VAOKE NY? AS the eldeft fon of Gilbert Budgell, 
Woot D. D. of St. Thomas near ae 
Ve) VX eter, by his firlt wife Mary, the on- 
We] {SG ly daughter of Dr. William Gul- 
Fin 2) is fton, bifhop of Briftol; whofe fifter 
GS 4, Jane married dean Addifon, and 
rf was mother to the famous Mr. Ad- 
difon the fecretary of ftate. This family of Budgell 
is very old, and has been fettled, and known 
in Devonshire above zoo years *. 


“* See Budgell’s Letter to Cleomenes, Appendix p. 79. 
Wor. V.N®. 21. B Euftace 
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Euftace was born about the year 1685, and di- 
ftinguifhed himfelf very foon at {chool, from whence 
he was reinoved early’ to Ohrift’s Church College 
in Oxford, where he was entered a gentleman 
commoner. He ftaid fome years in that univerfi- 
ty, and afterwards went to London, where, by his 
father’s directions, he was entered of the Inner- 
‘Temple, in order to be bred to the Bar, for which 
his father had always intended him: but inflead 
of the Law, he followed his own inclinations, 
which carried him to the ftudy of polite litera- 
ture, and to the company of the gentecleft people 
in town. Thi§ proved unlucky; for the father, 
by degrees, grew uneafy at his fon’s not getting 
himfelf ‘called to the Bar, nor properly applying 
to the Law, according to his reiterated directions 
and requeft; and the ion complained of the ftrict- 
nefs and infufficiency of his father’s allowance, 
and conftantly urged the neceffity of his living 
like a gentleman, and of his fpending a great deal 
of money. During this flay, however, at the 
Temple, Mr. Budgell made a ftric& intimacy and 
friendfhip with Mr. Addifon, who was firlt cou- 
fin to his mother; and this laft gentleman being 
appointed, in the year 1710, fecretary to lord 
Wharton, the lord lieutenant of Ireland, he made 
an offer to his friend Euftace of going with him 
as one of the clerks in his office. The propofal 
being advantageous, and Mr. Budgell being then 
on bad terms with his father, and abfolutely 
unqualified for the praGtice of the Law, it was 
readily accepted. Neverthelefs, for fear of his fa- 
ther’s difapprobation of it, he never communicat- 
ed his defign to him ‘till the very night of his 
fetting out for Ireland, when he wrote him 2 
letter to inform him at once of his refolution and 
journey. This was-in the beginning of April 1710, 
when he was about twenty five years of age. He 


had by this time read the claffics, the moft reputed 
hifto- 
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hiftorians, and all the beft French, Englith, or Italian 
writers. Hisapprehenfion was quick, hisimagination 
fine, and his memory remarkably {trong ; thoughhis 
greateft commendations werea very genteel addiefs, 
a ready wit and an excellent elocution, which fhewed 
him to advantage wherever he went: ‘There Was, 
notwithftanding, one principal defeé in his difpo- 
fition, and this was an infinite vanity, which gave 
him fo infufferable a prefumption, as led him to: 
think that nothing was too much for his capaci- 
ty, nor any preferment, or favour, beyond his de- 
ferts. Mr. Addifon’s fondnefs for him perhaps in- 
creafed this difpofition, as he naturally introduced 
him into all the company he kept, which at that’ 
time was the beft, and moft ingenious in the two 
kingdoms. In fhort, they lived and lodged toge- 
ther, and conftantly followed the lord lieutenant ine 
to England at the fame time. 

It was now that Mr. Budgell commenced author, 
and was partly concerned with Sir Richard Steele 
and Mr. Addifon in writing the Tatler. The 
Spectators being fet on footin 1710-11, Mr. Budg-° 
ell had likewife a fhare in them, as all the papers’ 
marked with an X may eafily inform the reader, 
and in¢eed the eighth volume was compofed by Mr. 
Addifon and himfelf*, without the affiftance of Sir | 
Richard Steele. The fpeculations of our author 
were generally liked, and Mr. Addifon was fre. 
quently complimented upon the ingenuity of his 
kinfman. About the fame time he wrote an epi- 
logue to the Diftrefs'd Mother+, which had a great- 
er run than any thing of that kind ever had be- 
fore, and has had this peculiar regard fhewn to it 
fince, that now, above thirty years afterwards, it 
is generally fpoke at the reprefentation of that 

* See The Bee, vol. ii. p. 854. 

+ °Till then it was ufua! to difcontinue an epilogue after-the 
fixth night. But this was called for by the audience, and cons 


tinued for the whole run of this play : Budgell did sfot fcruple 
to fit in the pit, and call for it himéfelf, 
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play. Several little epigrams and fongs, which 
have a good ¢eal of wit in them, were alfo writ- 
ten by Mr. Budgell near. this period of time, all 
which, together with the known affection of Mr. 
Addifon for him, raifed his chara€ter fo much, 
as to make him be very generally known and 
talked of. 

His father’s death in 1711 threw into his hands 
all the eftates of the family, which were about 
gso |. a year, although they were left incumbered 
with fome debts, as his father was a man of price 
and fpirit, kept a coach and fix, and always liv- 
ed beyond his income, notwithftanding his fpirt- 
tual. preferments, and the money he had received 
with his wives.. Dr. Budgell had been twice mar- 
ried, and by his firft lady left five children. living 
after him, three of whom were fons, Eutiace, our 
author, Gilbert, a Clergyman, and William, the 
fellow of New College in Oxford. By his aft 
wife (who was Mirs. Fortefcue, mother to the late 
mafter of the rolls,.and who furvived him) He had 
no iffte. .Notwithfanding this accefs of fortune, 
Mr. Budgell in no wife altered his manner of liv- 
ing ;. he. was at {mall expence about his perfon, 
ftuck very clofe to bufinefs, and gave general fa- 
tisfation in the difcharge of his office. 

Upon the laying down of the Spectator, the 
Guardian was fet up, and in this work our au- 
thor had a hand along with Mr. Addifon and Sir 
Richard Steele. In the, preface it is faid, thofe 
papers marked with an afterifk are by Mr. Budgell. 

In the year 1713 he publifhed a very elegant 
tranflation of Theophraftus’s Characters, which Mr. 
Addifon in the Lover fays, ‘is the beft verfion 
‘ extant of any ancient author in the Englifh lan- 
‘ guage.’ It was dedicated to the lord Hallifax, 
who was the greateft patron our author ever had, 
and with whom he always lived in the greateit in- 


timacy. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Budgell having 
in the fecretary of fta 
on the arrival of his late Majefty in England, was 
appointed under fecretary to Mr. Add:fon, and 
chief fecretary to the Lords Juftices of Ireland. He 
was made likewife deputy clerk of the council in 
that kingdom, and foon after chofe member of the 
Trifh parliament, where he became a very good 
fpeaker. ‘The poft of under fecretary is reckon- 
ed worth 15001. a year, and that of deputy clerk 
to the council 250 1. a year. Mr. Budgell .fer 
out for Ireland the 8th of Oober, 1714, offcit 
ated in his place in the privy council the 14th, 
took potlefiion of the fecretary’s office, and 
was immediately admitted fecretary to the Lords 
Juftices. In the fame year ata public entertain- 
ment at the Inns of Court in Dublin, he, with 


regularly made his progrefs 
ite’s' office in’ Ireland; up- 


ceffion of his late Majefty, he lay under very great 
difficulties ; ail the former c'erks of his office re- 
fufing to ferve, all the books with the form of 
bufinefs being fecreted, and every thing thrown 
into the utmoit confufion; yet he furmounted thefe 
difficulties with very uncommon refolution, affidu- 
ity, and ability, to his great honour and applaufe. 

Within a twelvemonth of his entering upon h’s 
employments, the rebellion broke out, and as, for 
feveral years (during all the abfences of the lord 
lieutenant) he had difcharged the office of fecreta- 
ry of ftate, and as no tranfport office at that time 
fubfifted, he was extraordinarily charged with the 
care of the embarkation, and the providing of 
fhipping (which is generally the province of a 
field-ofticer) for all the troops to be tranfported to 
Scotland.. However, he went through this exten- 
five and unufual complication of bufinefs, with 
great exactnels and ability, and with very fingu- 
B 3 lar 
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lar difintereftednefs, for he took no extraordinary 
fervice money on this account, nor any gratuity, 
or fees for any of the commiffions which pafied 
through his office for the colonels and officers of 
militia then raifing in Iveland. The Lords Ju- 
ftices preffed him to draw up a warrant for a ve- 
ry handfome prefent, on account of his great zeal, 
and late extraordinary pains (for he had often fat 
up whole nights in his office) but he very gen- 
teely and firmly refufed it. 

Mr. Addifon, upon becoming principal fecretary 
of flate in England in 1717, procured the place of 
accomptant and comptroller general of the revenue 
in Ireland for Mr. Budgell, which is worth 4col. a 
year, and might have had him for his under fecretary, 
but it was thought more expedient for his Majefty’s 
fervice, that Mr. Budgell fhould continue where he 
was. Our author held thefe feveral places until 
she year.1718, at which time the duke of Bolton 
was appointed lord jieutenant. His grace carried 
one Mr. Edward Webfter over with him (who had 
been an under clerk in the Treafury) and made 
him a privy counfellor and. his. fecretary. This 
gentleman, ‘twas faid, infifted upon the quartering 
a friend on the under feeretary, which produced a 
mifunderftanding between them; for Mr. Budgell 
pofitively declared, he would never fubmit to any 
fuch condition whilft he executed the office, and af- 
feéted to treat Mr. Webfter himfelf, his education, 
abilities, and family, with the utmoft contempt. 
He was indifcreet enough, prior to this, to write 
alampoon, in which the lord lieutenant was not 
{pared : he would publifh it (fo fond was he of this 
‘prat of his brain) in oppofition to Mr. Addifon’s 
opinion, who ftrongly perfuaded him to fupprefs it ; 
as the publication, Mr. Addifon faid, could nei- 
ther ferve h’s intereft, or reputation. Hence 
many difcontents arofe between them, ‘till at 


length the lord lieutenant, in fupport of his 
fecre- 
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‘Secretary, fuperfeded Mr. Budgell, and very foon 
after got him removed from the place of accompt- 
ant-general. However, upon the firlt of thefe re- 
movals taking place, and upon fome hints being 
given by his private fecretary, captain Guy Dick- 
ens (now our minifter ar Stockholm) that it would 
not probably be fafe for him cto remain any 
longer in Ireland, he immediately entrufted his 
papers and private concerns to the hands of his 
brother William, then a clerk in his office, and 
fet out for England. Soon after his.arrival he 
publifhed a pamphlet reprefenting his cafe, in- 
tituled, A Letter to the Lord * * * * from Eu- 
ftace Budgell, Efg; Accomptant General of Ire- 
land, and late Secretary to their Excellencies the 
Lords Juftices of that Kingdom; eleven hundred 
copies of which were fold off in one day, fo great 
was the curiofity of the public in that particular. 
Afterwards too in the Poft-Boy of January 17, 
1718-19, he publifhed an Advertifement to jufti- 
fy his character againft a report that had been 
f{pread to his difadvantage: and he did not {cru- 
ple to declare in all companies that his life was 
attempted by his enemies, or otherwife he fhould 
have attended his feat. in the Irifh Parliament. 
His behaviour, about this time, made many of his 
friends judge he was become delirious ; his pafiions 
were ceriainly exceeding ftrong, nor were his vanity 
and jealoufy lefs. Upon his coming to England he had 
loft no time in waiting upon Mr. Addifon, who had 
reiigned the feals, and was retired into the country 
for the fake of his health ; but Mr. Addifon found it 
impofiidle to ftem the tide of oppofition, which was 
every where running \againit his kinfman, through 
the influence and power of the duke of Bolton. 
He therefore diffwaded him in the ftrongeft man- 
ner from publithing his cafe, but to no manner 
of purpofe, which made him tell a friend in great 
anxiety, ‘ Mr. Budgell was wifer than any man 

B 4. . he 
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“ he ever knew, and yet he fuppofed the world wouid 
“ hardly believe he aéted contrary to his advice.” 
Our author’s great and noble friend the lord Halli- 
fax was dead, and my lord Orrery, who held him in 
the higheft efteem, had it not in his power to pro- 
cure him any redrefs. However, Mr. Addifon had 
got a promife from lord Sunderland, that as foon 
as the prefent clamour was a little abated, he 
would do fomething for him. 

Mir. Budgell had held the confiderable places of 
under fecretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and fecre- 
tary to the Lords Juftices for four years, during 
which time he had never been abfent four days 
from his office, nor ten miles from Dublin. His 
application was indefatigable, and his natural fpi- 
rits capable of carrying him through any difficul- 
ty. He had lived always genteelly, but frugally, 
and had faved a large fum of money, which he 
now engaged inthe South-Sea. fcheme. Durin 
his abode in Ireland, he had collected materials for 
writing a Hiftory of ‘that kingdom, for which- he 
had great advantages, by having an eafy recourfe 
to all the public offices; but what is become of 
it, and whether he ever finifhed it, we are not cer- 
tainly informed. It is undoubtedly a confiderable 
lofs, becaufe there is no tolerable hiftory of that 
nation, and becaufe we might have expeted a fa- 
tisfactory account from fo pleafing a writer. 

He wrote a pamphlet, after he came to England, 
againft the famous Peerage Bill, which was very 
well received by the public, but highly offended 
the earl of Sunderland. It was exceedingly cried 
up by the oppofition, and produced fome overtures 
of friendfhip at the time, from Mr. Robert Walpole, 
to our author. Mr. Addifon’s death, in the year 
1719, put an end, however, to:all his hopes of 
fucceeding at court, where he continued, never- 
thelefs, to make feveral attempts, but was con- 
ftanily kept down by the weight of the duke of 
Bolton. 
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Bolton. In the September of that year he: went 
into France, through all the ftrong places in Flan- 
ders and Brabant, and all-the confiderable towns 
in Holland, and then went to Hanover, from 
whence he returned with his Majefty’s retinue the 
November following. 

But the fatal year of the South-Sea, L720, *Tu- 
ined our author entirely, for he loft above 20,0001, 
in it; however he was very active on that occafii- 
on, and made many fpeeches at the general courts 
of the South-Sea Company in Merchant-Taylors 
Hall, and one in particalar, which was afterwards 
printed both in French and Enghth, and run to a 
third edition. And in 1721 he publithed a pam- 
phiet. with fuccefs, called, A Letter to a Friend in: 
the Country, occafioned by a Report that there is 
a Defign ftill forming by the late Dire@ors of 
the South-Sea Company, their Agents and Affo- 
elates, to illue the Receipts of the 3d and ath 
Subicriptions at tooo 1. per Cent. and to extort 
about ro Millions more from the miferable Peo- 
ple of Great Britain; with fome Obfervations on 
the prefent State of Affairs both at Home and 
Abroad.“ In the fame’ year. he publifhed A Let- 
er to Mr. Law upon his Arrival in Great Bri- 
a 


go with him as his fecretary, and thould always 
live in the fame manner with himfelf, and that 
he would contrive every method of making the. 
employment profitable and agreeable to him : but 
his grace did not know how obnoxious our aye 
thor had rendered himfelf ; for within-a few days 
after this offer’s taking air, he was acquainted. 
in form by a fecretary of ftate, that if he thought 
of Mr. Budgell, the government would appoint an- 
other governor in his room. 
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After being deprived of this laft refource, he tried 

to get into the next parliament at feveral places, 
and fpent near 50001. in unfuccefsful attempts, 
which compleated his ruin, And from this period 
he began to behave and live in a very different 
manner from what he Imad ever done before; wrote 
Jibellous pamphlets againft Sir Robert Walpole and 
the miniftry ; and did many unjuft things with re- 
fpe&t to his relations; being diftracted in his own 
private fortune, as, indeed, he was judged to be, 
in his fenfes; torturing his invention to find out 
ways of fubfifting and eluding his ill-ftars, his pride 
at the fame time working him up to the higheft 
pitches of refentment and indignation againit all 
courts and courtiers. 

His younger brother, the fellow of New-College, 
who had more weight with him than any body, had 
been a clerk under him in Ireland, and continued 
fill in the office, and who bad fair for rifing in it, 
died in the year 1723, and after that our author feem- 

_ed to pay noregard to any perfon. Mr. William Budg- 

ell was a man of very good fenfe, extremely fleady 
in his conduét, and an adept in all calculations and 
mathematical queftions ; and had befides great good- 
nature and eafinefs of temper. 

Our author as I before obferved, perplexed his 
private affairs from this time as much as poflble, 

_and engaged in numberlefs law-fuits, which brought 
him into-diftreffes that attended him to the end of 
his life. 

In 1527 Mr. Budgell had a 10001. given him by 
the late Sarah, duchefs dowager of Marlborough, 
to whofe hufband (the famous duke of Marlborough) 
he was a relation by his mother’s fide, with a view 

_to his getting into parliament. She knew he had a 
talent for fpeaking in public, and that he was ac- 
quainted with bufinefs, and would probably. run 
any lengths againft the miniftry. However this 
{cheme failed, for he could never get choien, 

In 
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In the year 1730 and about that time, he clofed 
in with the writers againft the adminiftration, and 
wrote many papers in the Craftfman. He likewife 
publifhed a pamphlet, iniitled, A Letter to the 
Crafdman, from E. Budgell, Efg; occafioned by 
his late prefenting an humble complaint. againft the 
right honourable Sir Robert Walpole, with a Poft- 
{cript. This rantoaninthedition. Near the fame 
time too he wrote a Letter to Cleomenes King of 
Sparta, from E. Budgell, Efg; being an Anfwer 
Paragraph by Paragraph to his Spartan Majefty’s 
Royal Epiftle, publifhed fome time fince in the 
Daily Courant, with fome Account of the Manners 
and Government of the Antient Greeks and Romans, 
and Political Reflections thereon. And not long 
after there came out A State of one of the Author’s 
Cafes before the Houfe of Lords, which is generally 
printed with the Letter to Cleomenes : He likewife 
pablithed on the fame occafion a pamphlet, which 
he calls Liberty and Property, by @. Budgell, Efq; 
wherein he complains ofsthe feizure and lofs of 

-many valuable papers, and particularly a colleGtion 
of Letters from Mr. Addifon, lord Hallifax , 
Sir Richard Steele, and other people, which he de- 
figned to publith ; and foon after he printed a fequel 
or fecond part, under the fametitle. | 

The fame year he alfo publifhed his Poem upon his 

Majefty’s Journey to Cambridge and New-market, 

_and dedicated it to the Queen. Another of his per- 
formances is a poetical piece, intitled A Letter to 
his Excellency Ulrick D’Ypres, and C—, in An- 
{wer to his excellency’s two Epiftles in the Daily- 
Courant; with a Word or Twoto Mr. Ofborn the 
Hyp Doétor, and C Thefe feveral perform- 

~ances were very well received by the public. 

_ In the year 1733 he began a weekly pamphlet 
(in the nature of a Magazine, though more judici- 
oufly compofed) called The Bee, which he continu- 
ed for about 100 Numbers, that bind into eight 


B 6 Volumes 
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Volumes O&avo, but at laft by quarrelling with his 
bookfellers, and filling his pamphlet with things en- 
tirely relating to himlelf, he was obliged to drop it. 
During the progrefs of this work, Dr. Tindall’s 
death happened, by whofe will Mr. Budgell had 
2000 |. left him; and the world being furprifed at 
{uch a gift, immediately imputed it to his making 
the will himfelf. This produced a paper-war be- 
tween him and Mr. Tindall, the continuator of 
Rapin, by which Mr. Budgell’s charaéter confider- 
ably fuffered ; and this occafioned his Bee’s being 
turned into a meer vindication of himfelf. 

It is thought he had fome hand in publifhing Dr. 
Tindall’s Chriftianity as old as the Creation; and 
he often talked of another additional volume on the 
fame fubje&t, but never publifhed it. However he 
ufed to enquire very frequently after Dr. Conybear’s 
health (who had been employed by her late majefty 
to anfwer the firft, and had been rewarded with the 
deanery of Chrift-Charch for his pains) faying he 
hoped Mr. Dean would live a little while longer, 
that he might have the pleafure of making him a 
bifhop, for he intended very foon to publifh the 
other volume of ‘Tindall which would dothe bufinefs. 

ir. Budgell promifed likewife a volume of feveral 
curious pieces of Tindall’s, that had been committed 
to his charge, with the life of the door ; but never 
fulfilled his promife *, 

During the publication of the Bee a fmart pam- 
phlet came out, called A Short Hiftory of Prime 
Minifters, which was generally believed to be writ- 
ten by our author ; and in the fame year he pub- 
lifhed A Letter to the Merchants and Trade{men 
of London and Briftol, upon their late glorious 
behaviour againit the Excife Law. 

After the extinction of the Bee, our author be- 
came fo involved with law-fuits, and fo incapable 
ef living in the manner he wifhed and affected to 

* Vide Bee, Wol. IZ. page 1105, 
do, 
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do, that he was reduced to’a very unhappy fitua- 
tion. He got himfelf catl’d to the bar, and at- 
tended for fome time in the courts of law; but 
finding it was too late to begin that profeffion, and 
too difficult for a man not regularly trained to it, to 
get into bufinefs, he foon quitted it. And at latt, 
after being caft in feveral of his own fuits, and be- 
ing diftrefied to the utmof, he determined to make 
away with himfelf. He had always though: very 
. loofely of revelation, and !atterly became an avowed 
deift; which, added to his pride, greatly difpofed 
him to this refolution. 

Accordingly within a few days after the lofs of 
his great caufe, and his eitates being decreed for 
the fatisfa@ion of his creditors, in the year 1736 
he took boat at Somerfet-Stairs (after filling his 
pockets with ftones upon the beach) ordered the 
waterman to fhoot the bridge, and whilft the boat 
was going under it threw himfelf over-board. Se- 
veral days before he had been vifibly diftra@ed in 
his mind, and almoit mad, which makes fuch an 
action the fefs wonderful. 

He was never married, but left one natural daugh- 
ter behind him, who afterwards tools his name, and 
was lately an aétrefs at Drury-Lane. 

It has been faid, Mr. Budgell was of opinion, 
that when life becomes unealy to fupport, and is 
overwhelmed with clouds, and forrows, that a man 
“has a natural right to take it away, as it is better 
not to live, than live in pain. The morning before 
he carried his notion of felf. murder into execution, 
he endeavoured to perfuade his daughter to accom- 
pany him, which fhe very wifely refufed. His ar- 
“gument to induce her was; life is not worth the 
holding. Upon Mr. Budgell’s beauroe was 
found a flip of paper; in which were written thefe 
words. 

What Cato did, and Addifon approv’d *, 

Cannot be wrong. 

* Alluding to Cato’s deftroying himfeif, 
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Mr. Budgell had undoubtedly ftrong natural parts, 
an excellent education, and fet out in life with 
every advantage that a man could wifh, being fettled 
in very great and profitable employments, at a very 
early age, by Mr. Addifon: But by exceflive vanity 
and indifcretion, proceeding from a falfe eftima- 
tion of his own weight and confequence, he over- 
{tretched himfelf, and ruined his intereft at court, 
and by the fucceeding lofs of his fortune in the 
South-Sea, was reduced too low to make any other 
head againft his enemies. The unjuftifiable and 
difhonourable law-fuits he kept alive, in the remain- 
ing part of his life, feem to be intirely owing to 
the fame difpofition, which could never fubmit to 
the living beneath what he had once done, and from 
that principle he kept a chariot and houfe in Lon- 
don to the very laft. 

His end was like that of many other people of 
fpirit, reduced to great ftreights; for fome of the 
greateft, as well as fome of the moft infamous men 
have laid viglent hands upon themfelves. As an 
author where he does not fpeak of himfelf, end 
does not give a loofe to his vanity, he is a very 
agreeable and deferving writer; not argumentative 


‘or deep, but very ingenious and entertaining , and 


his ftile is peculiarly elegant, fo as to deferve being 


‘ranked in that refpedt with Addifon’s, and is fupe- 


rior to moft of the other Englifh writers. His 
Memoirs of the Orrery Family and the Boyle’s, 
is the moft indifferent of his performances; though 
the tranflations of Phalaris’s Epiftles in that work 
are done with great {pirit and beauty. 

As to his brothers, the fecond, Gilbert, was 
thought a man of deeper learning and better judg- 
ment when he was young than our author, but was 
certainly inferior to him in his appearance in life ; 
and, ’tis thought, greatly inferiorto him in every 
refpect, He was author of a pretty Copy of Verfes 
in the VIIIth Vol. of the Spectators, Numb. 591. 
which begins thus, 

Conceal 
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Conceal, fond man, conceal the mighty fmart, 
Nor tell Corinna fhe has fir’d thy heart. 


And it is faid that it was a repulfe from a lady of 
great fortune, with whom he was defperately in 
love whilft at Oxford, and to whom he had addreffed 
thefe lines, that made him difregard himfelf éver 
after, neglect his ftudies, and fall into a habit of 
drinking. Whatever was the occafion of this laft 
vice it ruined him. A lady had commended and 
defired to have a copy of his Verfes once, and he 
fent them, with thefe lines on the firft leaf —-—— 


Lucretius hence thy maxim I abjure 
Nought comes from nought, nothing can 
[nought procure. 


If to thefe lines your approbation’s join’d, 
Something I’m fure from nothing has been coin’d. 


This gentleman died unmarried, a little after 
. his brother Euftace, at Exeter; having lived in a 
very difreputable manner for fome time, and 
having degenerated into fuch exceflive indolence, 
that he ufually picked up fome boy in the ftreets, 
and carried him into the coffee-houfe to read the 
news-papers to him. He had taken deacon’s orders 
fome years before his death, but had always been 
averfe to that kind of life ; and therefore becaine 
it very ill, and could never be prevailed upon to be 
a priett. 

The third brother William, fellow of New-Col- 
lege in Oxford, died (as I mentioned before) one of 
the clerks in the Irith fecretary of ftate’s office, very 
young. He had been deputy accomptant general, 
both to his brother and his fucceffor; and like- 
wife deputy to Mr. Addifon, as keeper of the re- 
cords in Birmingham-Tower. Had he lived, ’tis 
probable 
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probable he would have made a confiderable figure, 
being a man of found fenfe and learning, with great 
prudence and honour. His coufin Dr. Downes, then 
bifhop of London-Derry, was his zealous friend, 
and ‘Dr. Lavington the prefent bifhop of Exeter, 
his fellow-collegian, was his intimate correfpondent. 
Of the two filters, the eldeft married captain Graves 
of Thanks, near Saltafh in Cornwall, a fea-officer, 
and died in 1738, leaving fome children behind 
her ; and the other is ftill alive, unmarried. The 
father Dr. Gilbert Budgel!, was efteemed a fenfible 
man, and has publifhed a difcourfe upon Prayer, 
and fome Sermons *. 


NAPIER NED SE SRE GET 


* There isan Epigram of our author’s, which I dan’t re- 
member to have feen publithed any where, written upon the 
death of a very fine young lady. 


She was, fhe is, 

(What can there-more be faid 
On Earth the firft, 

In Heav’n the fecond Maid. 


ee a es 


See a Song of eur author’s in Stee'e’s Mifcellanies; publifhed 
jin 1714. Page 210. 

There is an Epigram of his printed’in the fame book and in 
many collectioas, Upon a Company of bad Dancers to good 
Mufic. 
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How il! the motion with the mufic fuits ! 
So fidcled Orpheus----and fo dane’d the Brutes. 
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ELIS Gentieman, well known to the 

world by the friendfhip and intimacy which 
fubfifted between him and Mr. Addifon, was the 
fon of the revd. Mr. Richard Tickell, who enjoy’d 
a confiderable preferment in the North of England. 
Our poet received his education at Queen’s- College 
in Oxford, of which he was a fellow. 

While he was at that univerfity, he wrote a 
beautiful copy of verfes addrefied to Mr. Addifon, 
on his Opera of Rofamond. ‘Thefe verfes contain- 
ed many elegant compliments to the author, in 
which he compares his foftnefs to Corelli, and his 
ftrength to Virgil *. 


The Opera firft Italian mafters taught, 
Enrich’d with fongs, but innocent of thought ; 
Britannia’s learned theatre difdains 

Melodious trifles, and enervate {trains ; 

And blufhes on her injur’d ftage to fee, 
Nonfenfe weil-tun’d with {weet ftupidity. 


No charms are wanting to thy artful fong 
Soft as Corelli, and as Virgil ftrong. 


Thefe complimentary lines, a few of which we 
have now quoted, fo effectually recommended him 
to Mr. Addifon, that he held him in efteem ever 


* Jacob. 
afterwards ; 
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afterwards ; and when he himfelf was raifed to the 
dignity of fecretary of ftate, he appointed Mr. 
Tickell his under-fecretary. Mr. Addifon being 
obliged to refign on account of his ill-ftate of 
health, Mr. Craggs who fucceeded him, continued 
Mr. Tickell in his place, which he held till that 
gentleman’s death. When Mr. Addifon was ap- 
pointed fecretary, being a difident man, he con- 
fulted with his friends about difpofing fach places 
as were immediately dependent on him. He com- 
municated to Sir Richard Steele, his defign of pre- 
ferring Mr. Tickell to be his under-fecretary, which 
Sir Richard, who confidered him as a petulant man, 
warmly oppofed. He obferved that Mr. Tickell 
was of a temper too enterprifing to be governed, 
and as he had no opinion of his honour, he did not 
know what might be the confequence, if by infinu- 
ation and flattery, or by bolder means, he ever had 
@n Opportunity of raifing himfelf. It holds pretty 
generally true, that difident people under the ap- 
pearance of diftrufting their own opinions, are fre- 
quently pofitive, and though they purfue their re- 
folutions with trembling, they never fail to purfue 
them. Mr. Addifon had a little of this temper in 
him. He could not be perfuaded to fet afide Mr. 
Tickell, nor even had. fecrecy enough to conceal 
from him Sir Richard’s opinion. This produced a 
great animofity between Sir Richard and Mr. Tickell, 
which {fubfifted during their lives, 

Mr. Tickell in his life of Addifon, prefixed to his 
own edition of that great man’s works, throws out 
fome unmannerly reflexions againft Sir Richard, 
who was at that time in Scotland, as ene of the 
commiffioners on the forfeited eftates. Upon Sir 


.Richard’s return. to London, he dedicates to Mr. 


Congreve, Addifon’s Comedy, called the Drummer, 
in which he takes occafion very {martly to retort 
upon Tickell, and clears himfelf of the imputation 
laid to his charge, namely that of valuing himfelf 
upon Mr. Addifon’s papers in the Spectator. 

In 
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In June 1724 Mr. Tickell was appointed fecre- 
tary to the Lords Juftices in Ireland, a place fays 
Mr. Coxeter, which he held till his death, which 
happened in the year 1740. 

It does not appear that Mr. Tickeil was in any 
refpect ungrateful to Mr. Addifon, to whom he owed 
his promotion ; on the other hand we find hum take 
every opportunity to celebrate him, which he always 
performs with fo much zeal, and earneitnels, that 
he feems to have retained the moft lafting fenfe of 
his patron’s favours. His poem to the earl of War- 
wicls on the death of Mr. Addifon, is very pathe- 
tic. He begins it thus, 


If dumb too long, the drooping Mufe hath 
[ftray’d, 

And left her debt to Addifon unpaid, 

Blame not her filence, Warwick, but bemoan, 

And judge, Ojudge, my bofom by your own. 

What mourner ever felt poetic fires ! 

Slow comes the verfe, that real woe infpires : 

Grief unaffected fuits but ill with art, 

Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 


Mr. Tickell’s works are printed in the fecond 
volume of the Minor Poets, and he is by far the 
mott confiderable writer amongft them. He has a 
very happy talent in verfification, which much ex- 
ceeds Addifon’s, and is inferior to few of the Eng- 
lifh Poets, Mr. Dryden and Pope excepted. The 
firft poem in this collection is addrefled to the fup- 
pofed author of the Spectator.. 

In the year 1713 Mr. Tickell wrote a poem, cal- 
led The Profpeét of Peace, addreffed to his excel- 
lency the lord privy-feal; which met with fo fa- 
vourable a reception from the public, as to go thro’ 
fix editions. The fentiments in this poem are natu~- 
ral, and obvious, but no way extraordinary. Itis an 
affemblage 
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afiemblage of pretty notions, poetically expreffed ; 
bat conduéted with no kind of art, and altogether 
Without a plan. The following exordium is one of 
the moft fhining parts of the poem. 

Far hence be driv'n to Scythia’s ftormy fhore 
lrum’s harfh mufic, and the cannon’s roar ; 
st grim Lellona haunt the lawlefs plain, 

Where Tartar clans, and grizly Coflacks reign ; 
Let the fteel’d Turk be deaf to Matrons cries, 
See virgins ravifh’d, with relentlefs yes 
To death, grey heads, and {miling infants doom 
Nor fpare the promuife of the pregnant womb; 
O'er wafted kingdoms {pread his wide command, 
‘The favage lord of an unpeopled land. ; 
Her guiltlefs glory juit Britannia draws | 

From pure religion, and impartial laws, 

To Europe’s wounds a mother’s aid the brings, 
And holds in equal feales the rival kings : 

Her gen’rous fons in choiceft gifts abound, - 
Alike in arms, alike in arts renown’d. 


Let oy} 


3 


The Royal Progrefs. This poem is mentioned 

in the Speétator, in oppofition to fuch performances, 
as are generally written in a {welling ftile, and 
in which the bombaft is miftaken for the fublime. 
it is meant as-a compliment to his late majefty, on 
his arrival in his Britith dominions. 
An imitation of the Prophefy of Nereus. Horace, 
Book I. Ode XV.~——This was written about the 
year 1715, and intended as a ridicule upon the en- 
terprize of the earl of Marr; which he prophefies 
wall be cruthed by the duke of Argyle. 

An Epiftle from a Lady in England, toa gentleman 
at Avignon. Ofthis piece five editions were fold ; it 
1S written in the manner of a Lady toa Gentleman, 
whofe principles obliged him to be an exile with 
the Royal Wanderer. The great propenfion of the 
Jacobites to place confidence in imaginary teers 
an 
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and to conftrue all extraordinary appearances, into 
ominous figns of the reftoration of their king is 


very well touched. 


Was it for this the fun’s whole luftre fail'd, 

- And fadden midnight o’er the Moon preyail'd! 

For this did Heav’n difplay to mortal eyes 

Aerial knights, and combats in the fkies ! 

Was it for this Northumbrian ftreams look'd red! 

- And Thames driv’n backwards fhew'd his fecret’ 
[bed ! 

Falfe Auguries ! th’ infulting victors fcorn ! 

Ev’n our own prodigies againft us turn | 

O portents conitru’d, on our fide in vain ! 

Let never Tory truft eclipfe again ! 

Run clear, ye fountains! be at peace, ye fkies; 

And Thames, henceforth to thy green borders rife ! 


An Ode, occafioned by his-excellency the ear! 
of Stanhope’s Voyage to France. 


A Prologue to the Univerfity of Oxford. 


Thoughts occafioned by the fight of an original 
picture of King Charles the Ift, taken at the time of 


his Trial. 


A Fragment of a Poem, on Hunting. 

A Defcription of the Pheenix, from Claudian. 
Toa Lady ; with the Defcription of the Pheaix. 
Part of the Fourth Book of Lucan tranflated. 
The Firft Book of Homer’s Iliad. 
Kenfington-Gardens. 


Several Epiftles and Odes. 
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This tranflation was publifhed much: about the 
fame time with Mr. Pope’s. But it will not bear a 
comparifon; and Mr. Tickell cannot receive a 
greater injury, than to have his verfes placed in 
contradiftinétion to Pope’s. Mr. Melmoth, in his 
Letters, publifhed under the name of Fitz Oftorne, 
has produced fome parallel paflages, little to the 
advantage of Mr. Tickell, who if he fell greatly 
fhort of the elegance and beauty of Pope, has yet 
much exceeded Mr. Congreve, in what he has at- 
tempted of Homer. 

In the life of Addifon, fome farther particulars 
concerning this tranflation are related; and Sir 
Richard Steele, in his dedication of the Diummer 
to Mr. Congreve, gives it as his opinion, that Ad- 
difon was himfelf the author. ; 

Thefe tranflations, publifhed at the fame time, 
were certainly meant as rivals to one another. We 
cannot convey a more adequate idea of this, than 
in the words of Mr. Pope, in a Letter to James 
Craggs, Efq; dated July the 15th, 1715. 


‘ Sir, 

‘ They tell me, the bufy part of the nation are not 

more bufy about Whig and Tory; than thefe idle 
fellows of the feather, about Mr. Tickell’s and my 
tranflation. I (like the Tories) have the town in 
general, that is, the mob on my fide ; but it is 
ufual with the {maller part to make up in induftry, 
what they want in number ; and that is the cafe 
with the little fenate of Cato. . However, if our 
principles be well confidered, I muft appear‘a 
brave Whig, and Mr. Tickell a rank Tory. I 
tranflated Homer, for the public in general, he 
to gratify the inordinate defires of one man only. 
We have, it feems, agreat Turk in poetry, who 
can never bear a brother on the throne; and has 
his Mutes too, a fet of Medlers, Winkers, and 
Whifperers, whofe bufinefs ‘tis to ftrangle all 
“ other 
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* other offsprings of wit in their birth. The new 
‘ tranflator of Homer, is the humble flave he 
“ has, that is to fay, his firft minitter ; let him re- 
‘ ceive the honours he gives me, but receive them 
‘ with fear and trembling ; let him’be proud of the 
‘ approbation of his abfolute lord, I appeal to the 
* people, as my rightful judges, and matters; and 
‘ if they are not inclined to condemn me, I fear 
‘no arbitrary high-flying proceeding, from the 
‘ Court faction at Button’s. But after all I have 
‘ faid of this great man, there is no rupture be- 
* tween us. Weare each of us io civil, and oblig-. 
‘ ing, that neither thinks he’s obliged: And [ for 
* my part, treat with him, as we do with the Grand 
‘ Monarch; who has too many great qualities, not 
‘ to be refpeéted, though we know he watches any 
* occafion to opprefs us.’ | 


Thus we have endeavoured to exhibit an Idea of 
the writings of Mr. Tickell, a man of a very ele- 
gant genius: As there appears no great invention 
in his works, if he cannot be placed in the firft 
rank of Poets; yet from the beauty of his numbers, 
and the real poetry which enriched his imagination, 
he has, at leaft, an unexceptionable claim to the 
fecond, : 
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Mr. Wiriiam HIncu.irrs, 


AS the fon of a reputable tradefman of 
W St. Olave’s in Southwark, and was born 
there May 12, 1692; was educated at a private 
grammar fchool with his intimate and ingenious 
friend Mr. Henry Needler. He made a confidera- 
ble progrefs in claflical learning, and had a po- 
etical genius. He ferved an apprenticefhip to Mr, 
Arthur Bettefworth, Bookfeller in London, and 
afterwards followed that bufinefs. himfelf near 
thirty years, under the Royal Exchange, with 
reputation and credit, having the efteem and friend- 
fhip of many eminent merchants and gentlemen. 
In 1718 he married Jane, one of the daughters of Mr. 
William Leigh, an eminent citizen. Mrs. Hinch- 
liffe was fifter of William Leigh, efq; one of his 
Majefty’s juitices of the peace for the county of 
Surry, and of the revd. Thomas Leigh, late reQor 
of Heyford in Oxfordfhire, by whom he had two 
fons and three daughters, of which only one fon 
and one daughter are now living. He died Sep- 
tember 29, 1742, and was. buried in the parifh 
church of St. Margaret's Lothbury, London. 


In 1714 he had the honour to prefent an Ode 
to King George I, on his Arrival at Greenwich, 
which 1s printed in a ColleGiion of Poems, Amor- 
ous, Moral, and Divine, which he publifhed in 
octavo, 1718, and dedicated them to his friend 
Mr. Needler. 


He 
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He publifhed a Hiftory of the Rebellion of Lyte, 
and dedicated it to the late Duke of Argyle. 

He made himfelf mafter of the French tongue 
by his own application and ftudy; and in 1 
publifhed a Tranflation of Boulainvillers’s Life of 
Mahomet, which is well efteemed, and dedicated 
it to his intimate and worthy friend Mr. William 
Duncombe, Efq; 

He was concerned, with others, ‘in the publifh- 
ing feveral other ingenious performances, and has 
lett behind him in manufcript, a Tranflation of the 
nine firft Books of Telemachus in blank Verfs, which 
coft him great labour, but he did not live to finifh 
the remainder, 

He is the author of a volume of poems in 8vo. 
many of which are written with a true poetical f pi- 
rt. 


The INVITATIO.N*, 


I. 


O come Lavinia, lovely maid, 

Said Dion, ftretch’d at eafe, 
Beneath the walnut’s fragrant thade, 
A fweet retreat! by nature made 

With elegance to pleafe. 


Ze 


© leave the court’s deceitful glare, 
Loath'd pageantry and pride, 

Come tafte our folid pleafures here, 

Which angels need not bluth to fhare, 
And with blefs’d men divide, 


* This piece is not in Mr. Hinchliffe’s works, but is af 
furedly his, 
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Z. 

What raptures were it in thefe bow’rs, 
Fair virgin, chafte, and wife, 

With thee to lofe the learned hours, 

And note the beauties in thefe flowers, 
Conceal’d from vulgar eyes. 


4. 
For thee my gaudy garden blooms, 
And richly colour’d glows ; 
Above the pomp of royal rooms, 
Or purpled works of Perfian looms, 


Proud palaces difclofe. 


+ 

Hafte, nymph, nor let me figh in vain, 
Each grace attends on thee ; 

Exalt my blifs, and point my ftrain, 

For love and truth are of thy train, 
Content and harmony. 
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Mr. Matrruew Concanen, 


FiIS gentleman was a native of Treland, 
and was bred tothe Law. In this profeffion 


he feems not to have made any great figure. By fome 
means or other he conceived an averfion to Dr. 
Swift, for his abufe of whom, the world taxed 
him with ingratitude. Concanen had once enjoyed 
fome degree of Swift's favour, who was not always 
very happy in the choice of his companions. He 
had an opportunity of reading fome of the Dr’s poems 
in MS. which it is faid he thought fit to appropriate 
and publith as his own. 


As affairs did not much profper w 
Treland, he came over to London, in company 
with another gentleman, and both commenced 
writers. . Thefe two friends entered into an ex- 
traordinary agreement. As the fubjects which 
then attracted the attention of mankind were of 
a political caft, they were of opinion that no 
{pecies of writing could fo foon reconimend them 
to public notice; ‘and in order to make their 
trade more profitable, they refolved to efpoufe 
different interefts; one fhould oppofe, and the 
other defend the miniftry. They determined the 

to efpoufe, by 

tofling up a half-penny, and it fell to the fhare 
of Mr. Concanen to defend the miniftry, which 
C2 talk 


ith him in 
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tafk he performed with as much ability, as poli- 
tical writers generally difcover. 


He was for fome time, concerned in the-Britifh, 
and London Journals, and a paper called The 
Speculatift. Thefe periodical pieces are long fince 
buried in neglect, and perhaps would have even 
funk into oblivion, had not Mr. Pope, by his fa- 
tyrical writings, given them a kind of difgraceful 
immortality. In thefe Journals he publifhed many 
{currilities againft Mr. Pope; and in a pamphlet 
called, The Supplement to the Profound, he ufed 
him with great virulence, and little candour. He not 
only imputed to him Mr. Brome’s veries. (for, which 
he might indeed feem in fome degree accounta- 
ble, having corrected what that gentleman did) 
but thofe of the duke of Buckingham. and others. 
To this rare piece fome body humoroutly perfwaded 
him to take for his motto, De profundis clamavi. 
He afterwards wrote a paper called The Daily 
Courant, wherein he fhewed much {fpleen againit 
lord Bolingbroke, and fome of his friends., All 
thefe provocations excited Mr. Pope to give him 
a place in his Dunciad. In his’ fecond book, 1. 
287, when he reprefents the dunces, diving in the 
mud of the Thames for the prize, he fpeaks thus 
ef Concanen ; 


True to the bottom fee Concanen creep, 
Acold, long winded, native of the deep! 
If perfeverance gain the diver's prize, 
Not everlafting Blackmore this denies. 


In the year 1725 Mr. Concanen publifhed a vo- 
lume of poems in 8vo:. confifting chiefly of com- 
pofitions of his own, and fome few of other gen- 
tlemen; they are addrefled to the lord Gage, 


whom he endeavours artfully to flatter, without 
offending 
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ofending his modefty. ‘ I fhall begin this-Ads.. 


¢ 


drefs, fays he, by declaring that the opinion I 
have of a great part of the following verfes,' is 
‘ the higheit indication of the efteem in which t 
‘ hold the noble» character I prefent them to. 
¢ Several of them ‘have authors, whofe names do 
honour to whatever patronage they receive. As 
to my fhare of them, fince it is too late, after 
what I have already delivered, to give my op!- 
nion of them, I'll fay as much as can be faid 
in their favour. Dll afirm that they have one 
mark of merit, which is your lordihip’s appro- 
‘ bation ; and that they are indebted to fortune 
for two other great advantages, a place in good 
company, and an honourable protection.’ 

The gentlemen, who affited Concanen inthis 
collection, were Dean Swift, Mr. Parnel, Dr. De- 
lany, Mr. Brown, Mr. Ward, .and Mr. Stirling. 
In this collection there is a poem by Mr. Conca- 
nen, called A-Match at Football, in three Cantos ; 
written, ’tis faid, in imitation of The..Rape of 
the Lock, This performance is far from being 
defpicable ; the verfification is generally fmooth ; 
the defign is not ill -conceived, and. the cha- 
racters not unnatural. It perhaps would be read 
with more applaufe, if The Rape of the Lock did 
not occur to the mind, and, by forcing a compa- 
rifon, deftroy all the fatisfaction in perufing it ; 
as the difproportion is fo very confiderable. We 
fhall quote a few lines from the beginning of the 
third canto, by which it will appear that Conca- 
nen was not a bad rhimer. 


€ 


In days.of yore a lovely country maid 


Rang’d o’er thefe lands, and thro’ thefe foretts. 
[itray7d ;; 


Modeft her pleafures, matchlefs was her frame, 
Peerlefs her face, and Sally was her name. 
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By no frail vows her young defires were bound, 
No fhepherd yet the way to pleafe her found. 


ls 
i 
ry be Tul Tit) ae : 
Vhoughtleis of love the beauteous; nymph ap- 
{pear d, 


Nor hop’d its tranfpor's, nor its torments ’fear‘d. 
But careful fed her flocks, and grac’d the plain, 
She lack'd no pleafure, and dhe felt no pain. 

he view’d our motions when we tofs’d the ball, 
And fmil’d to fee us take, or ward,°a fall } 
Till once our leader chane’d the nymph to fpy,; 
Ard drank in poifon from her lovely eye. 
Now penfive grown, he fhunn’d the long-low’d 

fplains, 

His darling’ pleafures, and his favour’d {wains, 
Sich’d in her abfence, figh’d when fhe was near, 
‘ 
a 


at 
Now big with hope, and now difmay’d with 


(fear: 
At length: with falt’ring tongue he prefs’d the 
fdame, 


For fome returns to his unpity’d flame ; 
Pur foe dtoind his fairs defois’d his care,” 
His form unhandfome, and his briftled hair ; 
Forward fhe fprung, and with an eager pace 
The god parfu'd, nor fainted in the race ; 
Swift as the frighted himd the virgin fires, 
When the woods ecchoe to the hunters cries : 
Swift as the fleeteft hound her flight fhe traced, 
When o’er the lawns the frighted hind is chac’d; 
The winds which fported with her flowing veit 
Difplay’d new charms, and heightened all the 
[reft : 
Thofe charms difplay’d, increas’d the gods de- 
(fire, 
What cool’d her bofom, fet his breaft on fire : 
With equal fpeed, for diffrent ends they move, 
Fear lent the virgin wings, the fhepherd love: 
Panting at length, thus in her fright fhe pray’d, 
Be quick ye pow’rs, and fave a wretched maid, 
Protect 
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v + - . { 
Protett_my honour, fhelter me from fhame, 


Beauty and life with pleafure I difclaim. 


Mr. Concanen was alfo concerned with the late 
Mr. Roome, and a certain eminent fenator, in mak- 
ing The Jovial Crew, an old Comedy, into a Bal- 
lad Opera ; which was performed about the year 
1730; and the profits were given entirely to Mr. 
Concanen. Soon after he was preferred to be 
attorney-general in Jamaica, a poft of confiderable 
eminence, and attended with a very large income. 
In this ifland he fpent the remaining part of his 
days, and, we are informed made a tolerable’ ac- 
ceilion of fortune, by marrying a planter’s daughter, 
who furviving him was left in the poffeffion of feve- 
ral hundred pounds.a year. She came over to 
England after his death, and married the honour- 
able Mr, Hamilton. 
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RicHARD SAVAGE, Eig; 


HIS unhappy gentleman, who led a courfe 

of life imbittered with the moft fevere ca- 
lamities, was not yet deftitute of a friend to clofe 
his eyes. It has been remarked of Cowley, who 
likewife experienced many of the viciflitudes of 
fortune, that he was happy in the acquaintance 
of the bifhop of Rochefter, who performed the 
laft offices which can be. paid to a poet, in the 


elegant Memorial he made of his Life. Though 


Ir. Savage was as much inferior to Cowley in 
genius, as in the rectitude of his life, yet, in fome 
refpeét, he bears a refemblance to that great man. 
None of the poets have been more honoured in 
the commemoration of their hiftory, than this 
gentleman. ‘The life of Mr. Savage was written 
fome years after his death by a gentleman, who 
knew him intimately, capable to diftinguifh be- 
tween his follies, and thofe good qualities which 
were often concealed from the bulk of mankind 
by the abjeétnefs of his condition. From this ac- 
count * we have compiled that which we now pre- 
fent to the reader. 

In 


* However flightly the author of Savage’s life paffes over 
the lefs amiable charaéteriftics of that unhappy man; yet we can- 
not tut difcover therein,that vanity and ingratitude were the prin- 
cipal ingredients in poor Savage's compofition ; nor was his veraci- 
ty greatly to be depended on. No wonder therefore, if the good- 
natur’d writer fufter’d-his better underftanding to be mifled, in 
forme accounts relative to the poet we are now fpeaking of.----- 
Among many, we fhall at prefent only take notice of the fol- 
lowing, which makes too confpicuous a figure to pafs by en- 


tirely unnoticed. 
In 
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In the year 1697 Anne countefs of Maccles- 
field, having lived for fome time on very uneafy 
terms with her hufband, thought a publie con- 
feflion of adultery the moft expeditious method of 
obtaining her liberty, and therefore declared the 
child with which the then was big was begotten 
by the-earl of Rivers. This circumftance foon 
produced a feparation, which, while the earl of 
Macclesfield was profecuting, the countefs, on the 
‘roth of January 1697-8, was delivered of our au- 
thor; and the earl of Rivers, by appearing to con- 
fider him as his own, left no room to doubt of 
her declaration. However flrange it may appear, 
the countefs looked upon her fon, from his birth, 
with a kind of refentment and abhorrence. No 
fooner was her fon born, than fhe difcovered a re- 
folution of difowning him, in a fhort time re- 
moved him from her fight, and commited him 
to the care of a poor woman, whom fhe direéted 
to educate him as her own, and enjoined her never 
to inform him of his true parents. Inftead of de- 
fending his tender years, fhe took delight to fee 
him ftruggling with mifery, and continued her 
perfecution, from the firft hour of his life to the 
laft, with an implacable and reftlefs cruelty. His 
mother, indeed, could not affect others with the 
fame barbarity, and though fhe, whofe tender fol- 


In this life of Savage "tis related, that Mrs. Oldficld was 
very fond of Mr. Savage's converfation, and allowed’ him-an 
annuity, during her life, of 50 1.---Thefe fa&ts are equally ill. 
, grounded :---There was no foundation forthem. That Savage's 
misfortunes pleaded for pity, and had the defir’d effe@ on Mis. 
Oldfield’s compaffion, is certain.:---But fhe fo. much diflikeg 
the man, and difapproved his conduét, that fhe never adinittea 
him to her converfation, nor fuffér’d him to enter her houfe. 
She, indeed, often relieved him with fuch donations, as fpoke her 
generous difpofition, --But this was on the follicitation of friends, 
who frequently fet his calamities before her in the moft piteous 
light j and. from: a principle of humanity, fhe became not a 
little inftrumental in faving his life. 
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licitudes fhould have fupported him, had launched 
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sim into the ocean of life, yet was he ‘not 

wholly abandoned. The lady Mafon, mother to 

the countefs, undertook to tranfaét with the 
} 


nvrfe, and fuperintend the education of the child. 
She placed him at a grammar {chool near St. 
Albans, where he was Called by the name of his 
nurfe, without the leaft intimation that he had a 
claim to any other. While he_was at this fchool, 
his father, the earl of Rivers, was feized with a 
diftemper which in a fhort time put an end to his 
life. While the-earl lay on hs death-bed, he 
thought it his duty to. provide for him, amonett 
his other natural children, and therefore demanded 
a pofitive account of him. His mother, who could 
no longer refufe an anfwer, determined, at featt, 
to give fuch, as fhould deprive him for ever of 
that happinefs which competency affords, and 
declared him dead; which is, perhaps, the firft 
inftance of a falfhood’ invented by a mother, 
to deprive her fon of a provifion. which was de- 
figned him by another. The earl did not imagine 
that: there could exiftin nature, a mother that would 
ruin her fon, without enriching herfelf, and. there- 
fore beftowed upon another fon fix thoufand pounds, 
which he had before in his will bequeathed to Savage. 
The fame cruelty which incited her. to inte;cept 
is provifion intended him, fuggefted another pro- 


this 
ject, worthy of fach adifpofition.. She endeavour- 
ed to rid herfelf from the danger of being at 


any time made known to him, by fending him 
fecretly to the American Plantations; but in this 
contrivance her malice was defeated. 

‘Being fill reftlefs in the perfecution of her fon, 
fhe formed ancther fcheme of burying him in po- 
verty and obfcurity’s and that ‘the-ftate of his life,. 
if not the place of his refidence, might ‘keep him 
for ever at a diftance from ‘her, fhe ordered him 
to be placed with a Shoemaker in Holbourn, 

that 
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‘that after the ufual time of ‘trial he might be- 
come his peaticess It is generally r eported, 
that this project was, for fome time, faccefsful, 
and that Savage ses employed at the awl longer 
than he was wi illing to confefs; but an unexpected 
difcovery determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurfe, who had always treat- 
ed him as her own fon, died; aiid it was natu- 
ral for him°to take care of thofe effects, which 
by her death were, as he imagined, béenine his 
own. He therefore went to her houfe, opened 
her boxes, examined her papers, and found fome 
letters written to her by the lady Maton, which m- 
formed him of his birth, and the reafons for which 
it was concealed. 

He was now no longer fatisfied with the em- 
ployment which had been allotted him, « bet 
thought he had a right to fhare the affluence of 
his mother, and therefore, without fcr uple, applied 
to her as “her fon, and made ufe et every art 
to awake her teidernets: and attract her regard. 
It was to no parpofe that he frequer ntly follicited 
her to admit him to fee her, fhe tpeideds him with 
the utmoft precaution, and ordered him to be ex- 
cluded from her houfe, by whomfoever he might 
be introduced, and what reafon foever he might 
‘give for entering it: 

Savage was at this time fo touched with the dif- 
covery oF his. real mother, that it was: his fre- 
quent pra@ice to wa! lk in the dark’ evenings for 
feveral hours before her door, in‘hopes of ieeing 
her by accident.” 

But all his affiduity was: without effect,» for he 
could neither foften her heart, nor open her hand, 
and while .-he was endeavouring to. roufe. the 
affeftions ‘of ‘a mother, he was reduced to the 
miferies of want!’ In this fituation he was obliged 
to find other means of fupport, and became ‘by 
neceflity an author. 7 
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His firfl attempt in that province was, a poem 
againft the bifhop of Bangor, whofe controverfy, 
at that time, engaged the attention of the nation, 
and furnifhed the curious with a topic of difpute. 
Of this performance Mr, Savage was afterwards 
afhamed, as it was the crude effort of a yet un- 
cultivated genius. He then attempted another 
kind of writing, and, while but ‘yet eighteen, 
offered a comecy to the ftage, built upon a Spa- 
nifh plot; which was refufed by the players. Up- 
on this he gave it to Mr. Bullock, who, at that 
time rented the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields ‘of 
Mr. Rich, and with meffieurs Keene, Pack, and 
others undertook the direétion thereof. Mr. Bullock 
made fome flight alterations, and brought it upon 
the flage, under the title of Woman’s a Riddle, 
but allowed the real author no part of the profit. 
This occafioned.a quarrel between Savage and Bul- 
lock ; but it ended without bloodfhed, though not 
without high words: Bullock infifted he had a tranf- 
lation of the Spanifh play, from whence the plot 
was taken, given him by the fame lady who had 
beftowed it on Savage.— Which was not improbable, 
as that whimfical lady had given a copy to feveral 
others, 

Not difcouraged, however, at this repulfe, he 
wrote, two years after, Love in a Veil, another 
Comedy borrowed likewife from the Spanifh, but 
with little better fuccefs than before; for though 
it was received and acted, yet it appeared fo late in 
the year, that Savage obtained no other advan- 
tage from it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richard 
Steele, and Mr. Wilks, by whom, fays the author of 
his Life, he was pitied, carefled, and relieved... Sir 
Richard Steele declared in his favour, with that ge- 
nuine benevolence which conftituted his character, 
promoted his intereft with the utmoft zeal, and 
taking all opportunities of recommending him; he 
afferted, ‘ that the inhumanity of his mother had 
given 
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given him aright to find every good man his fa- 
ther.” Nor was Mr. Savage admitted into his ac- 
quaintance only, but to his confidence and efteem, 
Sir Richard: intended to have eftablifhed him in 
fome fettled fcheme of life, and to have contra@- 
ed a kind of alliance with him, by marrying him 
to a natural daughter, on whom he intended to 
beftow a thoufand pounds. But Sir Richard con- 
ducted his affairs with fo little oeconomy, that he 
was feldom able to raife the fum, which he had 
oftered, and the marriage was confequently delayed. 
In the mean time he was oficioufly informed that 
Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; by which he was 
fo much exafperated that he withdrew the allow- 
ance he had paid him, and never afterwards ad- 
mitted him to his hoafe. 

Fie was now again abandoned to fortune, with- 
Out any other friend but Mr. Wilks, a man to 
whom calamity feldom complained without relief. 
He naturally took an unfortunate wit into his pro- 
tection, and not only affitted him in any cafual 
diftrefles, but continued an equal and fteady kind- 
nefs to the time of his death. By Mr. Wilks’s in- 
terpofition Mr. Savage once obtained of his mo- 
ther fifty pounds, and a promife of one hundred 
and fifty more, but it was the fate of this unhappy 
man, that few promifes of any advantage to him 
were ever performed. 

Being thus obliged to depended upon Mr. Wilks, 
he was an affiduous frequenter of the theatres, and, 
in a fhort time, the amufements ofthe ftage took 
fuch a poffeffion of his mind, that he was never 
abfent from a play in feveral years. 

Inthe year 1723 Mr. Savage brought another 
piece on the ftage. He made choice of the fubject 
of Sir Thomas Overbury : If the circumfances in 
which he wrote it be confidered, it will afford 
at once an uncommon. proof of ftrength of genius, 
and an evennefs of mind not to be ruffled, During 
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a confiderable part of the time in which he was 
employed upon this performance, he was ‘with- 
out lodging, and often without food ; nor had he 
any other conveniencies for ftudy than the fields, 
or the ftreet ; in which he ufed to walk, and form 
his fpeeches, and afterwards ftep into a thop, beg 
for a few moments the ufe of pen and ink, and 
write down what he had compofed, upon paper 
which he had picked up by accident. 


Mir. Savage had been for fome time diftin- 
cuifhed by Aaron Hill, Efg; with very ‘particular 
kindnefs; and on this occafion it was natural to 
apply to him, as an aathor of eftablifhed reputation. 
He therefore fent this Tragedy to him, with a few 
verfes. in which he defired his corre€tion’ Mr. 
Hill who was.2 man of unbounded humanity, 
and mot accomplifhed politenefs, readily complied 
with his requeft ; and wrote the prologue and epi- 
logue, in which he touches the cirumflances of the 
author with great tenderne:s, 


Mr. Savage at laft brought his play upon the 
ftare, but not till the chief actors had quitted it, 
and it was reprefented by what was then called the 
fammer-company. In this Tragedy Mr. Savage 
himfelf performed the part of Sir Thomas Overbury,. 
with fo little fuccefs, that he always blotted out his 
same from the lift of players, when a copy of his 
Tragedy was to be fhewn to any of his friends. 
This play however procured him the notice and 
efteem of many perfons of diftin@ion, for fome 
rays of genius glimmered thro’ all the . mifts 
which poverty and oppreflion had {pread over it. 
The whole profits of this performance, acted, 
printed, and dedicated, ‘amounted to about 2001. 
But the generofity of Mr. Hill did not end’here; he 
promoted the fub{eription to his Mitcellanies, by a 

very 
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very pathetic repre eféntation of the author’s fuffer- 
ings, print ted in the Plain-Dealer, a periodical pa- 
per written by Mr. Hill. ‘This generous effort in 
his favour foon produced him feventy-guineas, 
which were left for him at Button’s, by fome who 
commiferated his misfortunes. 


Mr. Hill not only promotec d the fabfcription to 
the Mifcellany, but furnifhed likewife the greateft 
part of the poems of which it 1s compofed , and 
particularly the Happy Man, which he publifhed as 
a ipecnes. To this Mifcellany he wrote a preface, 
in which he gives an account of his mother’s cruelty, 
in a very uncommon ftrain of humour, which the 


fuccefs of his fubfcriptions probably infpired. 


Savage was now advancing in feeiae and 
though frequently involved in very perp! lexing ne- 

c:fities, appeared however to be gaining on man- 
lind ; ; when both his fame and his life were endan- 
gered, by an event of which it is not yet determin- 
ed, whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or 
a calamity. As this is by far the moft interefting 
circumftance in the life of this unfortunate man, 
‘we fhall relate the particulars minutely. ; 


On the zoth; of November 1727 Mr. Brace 
came from i hits whe re he had retired, tha 
he might purfue his. ftudies’ with lefs Hahn, 
with an intent to difcharge a lodging which he had 
inWeftminfter ; and accidentally meeting two gentle- 
-men of his acquaintance, whofe names’ were Mar- 
chant and Gregory, he went in with them to a 
neighbouring Coffee-Houfe, and fat drinking till it 
was late. He would willingly have gone to bed in 
the fame houfe, but ‘there was note room for the 
whole company, and therefore they agreed to ram- 
ble about the ftréets, “and divert themfelves with 
fuch 
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fuch amufements as fhould occur till morning. In 
their walk they happened unluckily to difcover 
light in Robinfon’s Coffee-Houfe, near Charing- 
Crofs, and went in. Marchant with fome ride 
nefs demanded a room,- and was told that there 
was a good fire in the next parlour, which the com- 
pany were about to leave, being then paying their 
reckoning. . Marchant not fatished with this ante: er 
oy ed into the room, and was followed by his 

-ompanions. He then petulantl ly placed himfelf 
Between the company and the fire; and foon after- 
wards kicked down the table. ‘This produced a 
quarrel, {words were drawn on both fides ; and one 
Mr. James, Sinclair was killed. Savage having 
wounded likewife a maid that held him, forced his 
way with Gast out of the houfe ; but being in- 
timidated, and confus’d, without refolution, whe- 
ther to fy, or ftay, they were taken in a back court 
by one of the company, and fome foldiers, whom 
he had called to his aflifiance. 


When the day of the trial came on, the court 
was crowded in a very unufual manner, and oie 
public appeared to intereft itfelf as in a caufe of 
neral concern. The witneffes aga Mr. Savage an 
his friends, were the woman who kept. the boule, 
which was a houfe of ill-fame, and her maid, the 
men who were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, “and 
a woman of the town, who had been drinking with 
them, and with whom one of them had been feen 
in bed. 


They fwore in general, that Marchant gave the 
provocation, which Savage and Gregory drew their 
{words to juftify; that Sa avage drew firft, that he 
ftabb’d Sinclair, when he was not in a pofture of 
defence, or while Gregory commanded his fword; 
that after he had given the thruft he turned pale, 

and 
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and: would have retired, but that the maid clung 
round him, and one of the company endeavoured 
to detain him, from whom he broke, by cutting the 
maid on the head. 


Sinclair had declared feveral times before his 
death, for he-furvived that night, that he received 
his wound from Savage ; nor did Savage at his trial 
deny the fa&t, but endeavoured partly to extenuate 
it, by urging the fuddennefs of the whole ation, 
and the impoflibility of any ill defign,or premeditated 


malice, and partly to juitify it by the neceflity of 


felf-defence, and the hazard of his own life, if he 
had loft that opportunity of giving the thruft. He 
obferved that neither reafon nor law obliged a man 
to wait for the blow which was threatened, and 
which if he fhould fuffer, he might never be able 
to return ; that it was always allowable to prevent 
an affault, and to preferve life, by taking away 
that of the adverfary, by whom it was endan- 
gered. 


With regard to the violence with which he en~ 
deavoured his efcape, he declared it was not his 
defign to fly from juftice, or decline a trial, but to 
avoid the expences and feverities of a prifon, and 
that he intended to appear at the bar, without com- 
pulfion. ‘This defence which took up more than an 
hour, was heard by the multitude that thronged the 
court, with the moft attentive and refpectful filence. 
Thofe who thought he ought not to be acquitted, 
owned that applaufe could not be refufed him; and 
thofe who before pitied his misfortunes, now re- 
verenced his abilities. 


The witneffes who appeared againft him were 
roved to be perfons of fuch characters as did not 
entitle them to much credit ; a common ftrumpet, a 
woman 
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woman by whom fuch wretches were entertained, 
and a man by whom they were fupported. The 
character of Savage was by feveral perfons of dif- 
tincuon aff-rted to be that of a modeft inoffenfive 
man, not inclined to broils, or to infolence, and 
who had to that time been only known by his mis- 
fortunes and his wit. 


Had his audience been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr. Page, who was 
then upon the bench, treated him with the moft 
brutal feverity, and in {umming up the evidence 
endeavoured to exafperate the jury againft him, and 
mifreprefent his defence. ‘This was a provocation, 
and aninfult, which the prifoner could not bear, and 
therefore Mr. Savage refolutely afferted, that his 
caufe was not candidly explained, and began to re- 
capitulate what he had before faid; but the judge 
havine crdered him to be filent, which Savage 
treated with contempt, he commanded that he fhould 
be taken by force from the bar. The jury then 
heard the opinion of the judge, that good characters 
were of no weight againift pofitive evidence, though 
they might turn the fcale, where it was doubtful; 
and that though two men attack each other, the 
death of either is only manflaughter; but where 
One is the aggreffor, as in the cafe before them, and 
in purfuance of his firft attack kills the other, the 
law fuppofes the action, however fudden, to be ma- 
licious. ‘The jury determined, ‘that Mr. Savage and 
Mr. Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mr. 


Marchant who had no fword, only manflaughter. 


Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conduéted 
back to prifon, where they were more clofely con- 
fined, and. loaded with irons of fifty pound 
weight. Savage had now no hopes of life but 
from the king’s mercy, and can it be believed, 
that 
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that mercy his own mother endeavoured to in- 
tercept, 


When Savage (as-we have already obferved ) 
was  firlt ‘made, acquainted with the ftory of his 
birth, he,.was.. fo touched with tendernefs. for 
his. mother, that he earneftly fought an opportu- 
nity to fee her. 

To prejudice the queen againft him, fhe made 
afe of anincident, which was omitted in the order 
of time, that it might be mentioned together with 
the purpofe it was made to ferve. 


One evening while he was walking, as was his 
cultom, jn the ftreet fhe inhabited, he faw the door 
of her houfe by accident open ; he entered it, and 
finding no perfons in-the paflage to prevent him, 
went up flairs to. falute her, She difcovered him 


hefore he could enter her chamber, alarmed the fa- 
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the had by her fcreams° gathered them about her, 
ordered them to drive out of the houfe that villain, 
who had forced himfelf in upon her, and endea- 
voured to murder her. . 


This abominable falfehood his mother reprefented 
‘to the queen, Or communicated it to fome who were 
bafe enough to relate it, and fo-ftrongly prepofleffed 
her majeity againft this unhappy man, that for a 
long while fhe rejected all petitions that were offered 
in his favour. 


Thus had Savage perifhed by the evidence of a 
bawd, of a ftrumpet, and of his mother; had not 
jaftice and compaffion procured him an advocate, 
of a rank too great to be reje&ed unheard, and 
of virtue too eminent to be heard without be- 
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ing believed. The ftory of his fufferings reach- 

ear of the countefs of Hertford, who en- 
gaged in his fupport with the tendernefs and hu.- 
manity peculiar to that amiable lady: She de- 
manded an audience of the queen, and laid be- 
fore her the whole feries’ of his mother’s cruelty, 
expofed the improbability of her accufation of 
murder, and pointed out all the circumitances of 
her unequall’d barbarity. 


The interpofition of this lady was fo fuccefsful, 
that he was foon after admitted to bail, and on the 
gth of March 1728, pleaded the king’s pardon*. 


Mr. Savage during his imprifonment, his trial, and 
the time in which he lay under fentence of death, 
behaved with great fortitude, and confirmed by his 
unfhaken equality of mind, the efteem of thofe who 
before admired him for his abilities! “Upon weigh- 
ing all the circumftances relating to this unfortunate 
event, if plainly appears that the greateft euilt 
could not be imputed to Savage. His» killing 
Sinclair, was rather rafh than totally difhonour- 
able, for though Marchant had been the aggreffor, 
who would not procure his friend from being 
over-powered by numbers? 


Some time after he had obtained his liberty, he 
met in the ftreet the woman of the town that had 
{wore againft him: She informed him that fhe 
was in diftrefs, and with unparalleled affurance 
defired him to relieve her. He, inftead of infulting 
her mifery, and taking pleafure in the calamity of 
one who had brought his life into danger, reproved 


* Lord Tyrconnel! delivered’a petition to his’ majefty in Sa- 
vage’s behalf; And Mrs. Oldfield follicited Sir Robert Walpole 
on his account. © This joint-intereft procured him his pardon. 


her 
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her gently for her perjury, and changing the Only 
guinea he had, divided it equally between her and 
himfelf. 


Compaffion feems indeed to have been among 
the few good qualities poflefled by Savage; he 
never appeared inclined to take the advantage of 
weaknels, to attack the. defencelefs, or to prefs 
upon the falling: Whoever was diftrefled was 
‘certain at laft of his good wifhes. But when his 
heart was not foftened by the fight of mifery, he 
was obftinate in his refentment, and did not 
quickly lofe the remembrance of an injury. He 
always harboured the fharpeft refentment againft 
judge Page ; and a fhort time before his death, he 
gratified it in a fatire upon that fevere magiftrate. 


When ‘in converfation this unhappy fubje& was 
mentioned, Savage appeared neither to confider 
himfelf as a muiderer, nor as a man wholly free 
from blood. How much, and how long he regret- 
ted it, appeared in a poem publithed many years 
afterwards, which the following lines will fet in a 
very ftriking light. 


Is chance a guilt, that my difaft’rous heart, 

For mifchief never meant, muft ever fmart ? 

Can felf-defence be fin ? Ah! plead no more! 
What tho’ no purpos’d malice ftain’d thee o’er ; 
Had Heav’n befriended thy unhappy fide, 

Thou had’{t not been provok’d, or thou had’# 


[ died, 


Far be the guilt of home-fhed blood from all, 
On whom, unfought, imbroiling dangers fall. 
Still the pale dead revives and lives to me, 

To me through pity’s eye condemn’d to fee. 
Remembrance veils his rage, but {wells his fate, 
Griev’d I forgive, and am grown cool too late, 
Young 
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Young and unthoughtful then, who knows one 
[day, 
What rip’ning virtues might have made their way ? 
He might, perhaps, his country’s friend have 
[prov’d, 
Been gen’rous, happy, candid and belov’d; 
He might have fav’d fome worth now doom’d to 
[fall, 
And I, perchance, in himhave murder’d all. 


Savage had now obtained his liberty, but was 
without any fettled means of fupport, and as he 
had loft all tendernefs for his mother, who had 
thirfted for his blood, he refolved to lampoon her, 
to extort that penfion by fatire, which he knew fhe 
would never grant upon any principles. of honour, 
or humanity. This expedient proved fuccefsful ; 
whether fhame ftill furvived, though compaflion was 
extinét, or whether her relations had more delicacy 
than herfelf, and imagined that fome of the darts 
which fatire might point at her, would glance upon 
them: Lord Tyrconnel, whatever were his motives, 
upon his promife to Jay afide the defign of expofing 
his mother, received him into his family, treated 
him as his equal, and engaged to allow him’a pen- 
fion of zoo Il. a year. 


This was the golden part of Mr. Savage’s life ; 
for fome time he had no reafon to complain of for- 
tune ; his appearance was'fplendid, his expences 
large, and his acquaintance extenfive. ‘ He was 
< courted, fays the author of his life, by all-who 
‘ endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and 
< carefled by all that valued themfelves upon a 
< fine tafte. To admire Mr. Savage was a proof of 
« difcernment, and to be acquainted with him was 
‘ a title to poetical reputation. His prefence was 
« {ufficient to make any place of entertainment po- 
« pular ; 
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pular; and his approbation and example conftitu- 
ted the fafhion. So powerful is genius, when 
it is invefted with the glitter of afluence. Men 
willingly pay to fortune that regard which they 
owe to merit, and are pleafed when they have at 
once an opportunity of exercifing their vanity, and 
practifing their duty. ‘This interval of profperity 
furnifhed him with opportunities of enlarging his 
knowledge of human nature,. by contemplating 
life from its higheft gradation to its lowelt.’ 


In this gay period of life, when he was furround- 


ed by the affluence of pleafure, 1729, he publithed 
the Wanderer, a Moral Poem, of which the defign 
is comprifed in thefe lines. 


I fly all public care, all venal ftrife, 

Totry the Sz//, compared with 4@ive Life. 
To prove by thefe the fons of men may owe, 
The fruits of blifs to burfting clouds of woe, 
‘That ev’n calamity by thought refin’d 
Infpirits, and adorns the thinking mind. 


And more diftinétly in the following paflage : 


By woe the foul to daring aétions {wells, 
By woe in plaintlefs patience it excells; 
From patience prudent, clear experience 
; [{prings, 
And traces knowledge through the courfe of 
[things, 
Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, 
{fuccefs, 


Renown Whate’er men covet or carefs. 


This performance was always confidered by Mr. 
Savage as his mafter-piece ; but Mr. Pope, when he 
afked his opinion of it, told him, that he read it 


once over, and was not difpleafed with it, that ic 
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gave him more pleafure at the fecond perufal, and 
delighted him ftill more at the third. From a poem 
fo fuccefsfully written, it might be reafonably ex- 
pected that he fhould have gained confiderable 
advantages ; but the cafe was otherwife; he fold the 
copy only forten guineas. That he got fo {mall a 
price for fo finifhed a poem, was not to be imputed 
either to the neceflity of the writer, or to the avarice 
of the bookfeller. He was a flave to his paffions, 
and being then in the purfuit of fome trifling 
gratification, for which he wanted a fupply of 
money, he fold his poem to the firft bidder, and 
perhaps for the firft price which was propofed, and 
probably would have been content with lefs, if lefs 
had been offered. It was addreffed to the earl of 
Tyrconnel, not only in the firft lines, but ina for- 
mal dedication, filled with the higheft ftrains of 
panegyric. T'hefe praifes in a fhort time he found 
himfelf inclined to retract, being difcarded by the 
man on whom he had beftowed them, and whom 
he faid, he then difcovered, had not deferved them. 

Of this quarrel, lord Tyrconnel and Mr, Savage 
afligned very different reafons. Lord Tyrconnel 
charged Savage with the moft licentious behaviour, 
introducing company into his houfe, and praéti- 
fing with them the moft irregular frolics, and com- 
mitting all the outrages of drunkennefs. Lord 
Tyrconnel farther alledged againft Savage, that the 
books of which he himfelf had made him a pre- 
fent, were fold or pawned by him, fo that. he had 
often the mortification to fee them expofed to fale 
upon ftalls. 

Savage, it feems, was fo accuftomed to live by 
expedients, that affluence could not raife him above 
them. He often went to the tavern and trufted the 
payment of his reckoning to the liberality of his 
company ; and frequently of company to whom he 
was very little known. ‘This conduét indeed, fel- 
dom drew him into much inconvenience, or his 
converfation 
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verfation and addrefs were fo pleafing, that few 
thought the pleafure which they received from him, 
dearly purchafed by paying for his wine. It was 
his peculiar happinefs that he {carcely ever found a 
ftranger, whom he did not leave a friend; but it 
muf likewife be added, that he had not often a 
friend long, without obliging him to become an 
enemy. 

- Mr. Savage on the other hand declared, that lord 
Tyrconnel quarrelled with him becaufe he would 
not fubtraét from his own luxury and extravagance 
what he had promifed to allow him; and that his 
refentment was only a plea for the violation of his 
promife: He afferted that he had done nothin 
which ought to exclude him from that fubfiftence 
which he thought not fo much a favour as a debt, 
_fince it was offered him upon conditions, which 
he had never broken; and that his only fault was, 
that he could not be fupported upon nothing. 

Savage’s paflions were ftrong, among which his 
refentment was not the weakeft; and as gratitude 
was not his conftant virtue, we/ought not too haiti- 
ly to give credit to all his prejudice afferts againit 
(his once praifed patron) lord ‘T'yrconnel. 

During his continuance with the lord Tyrconnel, 
he wrote the Triumph of Health and Mirth, on 
the recovery of the lady Tyrconnel, from a lan- 
guifhing illnefs, ‘This poem is built upon a beauti- 
ful fi€tion. Mirth overwhelmed with ficknefs for 
the death of a favourite, takes a flight in queft of 
her fifter Health, whom fhe finds reclined upon the 
brow of a lofty mountain, amidft the fragrance. of 
a perpetual fpring, and the breezes of the morning 
fporting about her. Being folicited by her fifter Mirth, 
fhe readily promifes her afliftance, flies away in a 
cloud, and impregnates the waters of Bath with 
riew Virtues, by which the ficknefs of Belinda is 
‘relieved. 
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While Mr. Savage continued in high life, he did 
not let flip any Opportunity to examine whether the 
merit of the great is magnified or diminifhed by 
the medium through which. it is contemplated, and 
whether great men were feleGed for high ftations, 
or high ftations made great men. The refult of his 
obfervations is not’much to the advantage of thofe 
in power. 

But the golden zra of Savage’s life was now at an 
end, he was banifhed the table of lord Tyrconnel, 
and turned again a-drift upon the world: While 
he was in profperity,, he did not behave with a 
moderation likely to procure friends amonegft his 
inferiors. He took an Opportunity in the fun-fhine 
of his fortune, to revenge himfelf of thofe creatures, 
who, as they are the worfhippers of power, made 
courtto him, whom they had before contemptuoufly 
treated, This affuming behaviour of Savage was 
not altogether unnatural. He had been avoided and 
defpifed by thofe defpicable fycophants, who were 
proud of his acquaintance when raifed to eminence. 
In this cafe, who would not fpurn fuch_ mean 
Beings ? His degradation therefore from the condi. 
tion which he had enjoyed with fo much fuperiority, 
was confidered by many as an occafion of triumph. 
Thofe who had courted him without fuccefs, had 
an opportunity to return the contempt they had 
fuffered. 

Mean time, Savage was very diligent in expofing 
the faults of lord Tyrconnel, over Whom he obtain- 
ed at leaft this advantage, that he drove him firf to 
the practice of outrage and violence; for he was 
fo much provoked by his wit ‘and virulence, that 
he came with a number of attendants, to beat him 
at a coffee-houfe; but it happened that he had left 
the place a few minutes before: Mr. Savage went 
next day to repay his vifit at his own houfe, but 
was ' prevailed upon by his domeftics to retire 
without infifting upon feeing him, 

) He 
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He now thought himfelf again at full liberty to 
expofe the -cruelty of his mother, and therefore 
about this time publifhed Tue Basrarp, a Poem 
remarkable for the vivacity in the beginning, where 
he makes a pompous enumeration of the imaginary 
advantages of bafe birth, and the pathetic fenti- 
ments at the ciofe; where he recounts the real -ca- 
lamities which he fuffered by the crime of his 

parents. 
‘The verfes which have an immediate relation to 
thofe two circumftances, we fhall here infert, 


In gayer hours, when high my fancy ran, 
The Mufe exulting thus her lay began. 


Blefs'd be the Baftard’s birth! thro” wond’rous< 
[ways, 
He fhines excentric like a comet’s blaze. 
No fickly fruit of faint compliance he; . 
Fie! ftamp’d in nature’s mint with extafy ! 
He lives to build, not boaft a gen’rous race, 
No tenth tran{mitter of. a foolifh face. 
His daring hope, no fire’s example bounds ; 
His firit-born nights no prejudice confounds, 
He, kindling from within requires no flame, 
He glories in a baftard’s glowing name. 
Nature’s unbounded fon he ftands alone, 
His heart unbiafs’d, and his mind his own. 
-——O mother! yet no mother!—Tis to you 
My thanks for fuch diftinguith’d claims are due. 
What had I loft if conjugally. kind, 
By nature hating, yet by vows confin’d, 
You had faint drawn me with a form alone, 
A lawful lump of life, by force your own! 
I had been born your dull domeftic heir, 
Load of your life and motive of your care ; 
Perhaps been poorly rich and meanly great ; 
The flave of pomp, a cypher in the ftate: 
Dz Bit 3 Lordly 
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Lordly negleéiful of a worth unknown, 
And flumb’ring in a feat by chance my own. 


After mentioning the death of Sinclair, he goes 
on thus : 


——Where fhall my hope find reft ? No 
{mother’s care 

Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 
Wo father’s guardian hand my youth maintain’d, 
Call’d forch my virtues, and from vice re- 
[itrain’d. 


This poem had extraordinary fuccefs, great 
numbers were immediately difperfed, and editions 
were multiplied with unufual rapidity. 

One circumitance attended the publication, which 
Savage ufed to. relate with great fatisfaction.. His 
mother, to whom the poem with due revereace was 
infcribed, happened then to be at Bath, where fhe 
could not conveniently retire from cenfure, or con- 
ceal herfelf from. obfervation ; and no fooner did 
the reputation of the poem begin to fpread, than 
fhe heard it repeated in all places of concourfe ; 
nor could fhe enter the aflembly-rooms, or crof{s the 
walks, without being faluted with fome lines from - 
the Baftard. She therefore left Bath with the-ut- 
mott hafte, to fhelter herfelf in'the crowds of Lon- 
don, Thus Savage had-the fatisfaction of finding, 
that tho’ he could not reform, he could yet pu- 
nifh his mother. 

Some time after Mr. Savage took a refolu- 
tion of applying to the queen, that having once 
given him. life, fhe would enable him to fup- 
port it, and, therefore publifhed a fhort poem 
on her birthday, to which:he: gave: the odd title 
of Volunteer-Laureat: He hadonot:at that time 
one friend! to prefent his: poem: at court, yet the 


Queen, notwithftanding this. at of ceremony was 
wanting, 
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wanting, ina few days after publication, fent him 
a bank note of fifty-pounds, by lord North and 
Guildford ; and her permiffion to write annually on 
the fame fubje&, and that he fhould yearly receive’ 
the like prefent, till fomething better fhould be 
done for him. After this he was permitted to pre- 
fent one of his annual poems to her majeity, and 
had the honour of kiffing her hand. 


When the difpute between the bifhop of Londom 
and the chancellor, furnifhed for fome time the 
chief topic of converfation, Mr. Savage who 
was an enemy to all claims of ecclefiaftical pawer, 
engaged with his ufual zeal againft the bithop. In 
confequence of his averfion to the dominion of 
fuperititious churchmen, he wrote a. poem called 
The Progrefs of a Divine, in which he conduéts 
a profligate prieft thro’ all the gradations of wicked- 
nefs, from a poor curacy in the country, to the 
higheft preferment in the church; and after defcrib- 
ing his behaviour in every ftation, enumerates that 
this prieft thus accomplifhed, found at laft a patron 
in the bifhop of London. 

The clergy were univerfally provoked with this 
fatire, and Savage was cenfured in the weekly Mif- 
cellany, with a feverity he did not feem inclined to 
forget: But a return of inve€tive was not thoughe 
a fufficient punifhment. The court of King’s- 
Bench was moved againft him, and he was ob- 
liged to return an anfwer to a charge of obfcenity. 
Tt was urged in his defence, that ob{cenity was only 
criminal, when it was intended to promote the prac- 
tice Of vice; but that Mr. Savage had only introdu- 
ced obfcene ideas, with a view of expofing them 
to deteftation, and of amending the age, by fhew- 
ing the deformity of wickednefs. This plea was 
admitted, and Sir Philip York, now lord Chancellor, 
who then prefided. in that court, difmiffed the in- 
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formation, with encomiums upon the purity and ex- 
cellence of Mr. Savage’s writings. 

He was ftill in his ufual exigencies; having no 
certain fupport, but the penfion allowed him from 
the Queen, which was not fufficient to laft him 
the fourth part of the year. His conduct, with 
regard to his penfion, was very particular. . No 
fooner had he changed the bill, than he vanifhed 
from the fight of all his acquaintances, and lay, 
for fome time, out of the reach of his. moft inti- 
mate friends. At length he appeared again pen- 
nylefs as before, but never informed any perfor 
where he had been, nor was his retreat ever difco- 
vered. This was his conftant practice during the 
whole time he received his penfion. He regularly 
difappeared, and returned. _ He indeed afirmed 
that he retired to ftudy, .and that the money fup- 
ported him in folitude for many months, but his . 
friends declared, that the fhort time in which it 
was fpent, fufiiciently confuted his own account of © 
his conduct. 

His perpetual indigence, politenefs, and wit, full 
raifed him friends, who were. defirous to fet him 
above want, and therefore follicited Sir Robert 
Walpole in his favour, but though promifes were 
given, and Mr. Savage trufted, and was trufted, 
yet thefe added but one mortification more to the 
many he had feffered. His hopes of. prefer- 
ment from that ftatefman iffued in a difappoint- 
ment ; upon which he publifhed a poem in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, entitled, The Poet’s Depen- 
dance on a Statefman ; in which he complains of 
the fevere ufage he met with. But to de{pair was 
no part of the charagter of Savage; when one 
patronage failed, he had recourfe to another. The 
Prince was now extremely popular, and had very 
liberally rewarded the merit of fome writers, whom 
Mr. Savage did not think fuperior to himfelf ;, and 
therefore he refolved to addrefs a poem to a 

or 
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For this purpofe he made choice of a fubjeét, 
which could regard only perfons of the higheft 
rank, and greateft affluence, and which was there- 
fore proper for a poem intended to procure the 
patronage of a prince ; namely, public fpirit, with 
regard to public works. But having no friend 
upon whom he could prevail to prefent it to the 
Prince, he had no other method of attracting his 
obfervation, than by publifhing frequent advertife- 
ments, and therefore received no reward from his 
patron, however generous upon other occafions. 
His poverty ftill preffing, he lodged as much by 
accident, as he dined ; for he generally lived by 
chance, eating only when he was invited to the 
tables of his acquaintance, from which, the mean- 
nefs of his drefs often excluded him, when the 
politenefs, and variety of his converfation, would 
have been thought a fufficient recompence for his 
entertainment. Having no lodging, he paffed the 
night often in mean houfes, which are fet Open 
for any cafual wanderers; fometimes in cellars, a- 
moneft the riot and filth of the meaneft and moft 
profligate of the rabble; and fometimes when he 
was totally without money, walked about the 
ftreets till he was weary, and lay down in the fum- 
“mer upon a bulk, and inthe winter, with his af- 
fociates in poverty, among the athes of a glafs- 
houfe. 

In this manner were paffed thofe days and 
nights, which nature had enabled him to have 
employed in elevated {peculations. ‘Ona bulk, in 
acellar, or in a glafs-houfe, among thieves and 
beggars, was to be found the author of The Wan- 
derer, the man, whofe remarks in life might have 
aflifted the ftatefman, whofe ideas of virtue might 
have enlightened the moralift, whofe eloquence 
might have influenced fenates, and whofe delicacy 
might have polifhed courts. His diftreffes, howe- 
ver afflictive, never dejeGted him. In his lowetft 
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{phere he wanted not fpirit to affert the natural 
dignity of wit, and was always ready to reprefs 
that infolence, which fuperiority of fortune incit- 
ed, and to trample that reputation which rofe up- 
on any other bailis, than that of merit. He never 
admitted any grofs familiarity, or fubmitted to 
be treated otherwife than as an equal. 

Once, when he was without lodging, meat, or 
cloaths, one of his friends, a manindeed not remark- 
able for moderation in profperity, left a meflage, that 
he defired to fee him about nine in the. morning. 
Savage knew that his intention was to afit him, 
but was very much difgufted, that he fhould pre~- 
fume to prefcribe the hour of his attendance ; and 
therefore rejected his kindnefs. 

The greateft hardthips of poverty were to Sa- 
vage, not the want of lodging, or of food, 
bat the neglect and contempt it drew upon 
him. He complained that as his affairs grew 
defperate, he found his reputation for capacity vi- 
fibly decline; that his opinion in queftions of .cri- 
ticifm was no longer regarded, when his coat was 
out of fafhion; and that thofe, who in the interval 
of his profperity, were always encouraging him to 
ereat undertakings, by encomiums on his genius, 
and aflurances of fuccefs, now received any men- 
tion of his defigns with coldnefs, and, in fhort, 
allowed him to be qualified for no other perform- 
ance than volunteer-laureat. Yet even this kind of 
contempt never deprefied him, for he always pre- 
ferved a fteady confidence in his own capacity, 
and believed nothing above his reach, which he 
fhould at any time earneftly endeavour to attain, 

This life, unhappy as it may be already ima- 
gined, was yet embittered in 1738 with new di- 
{trefles. ‘The death of the Queen deprived him of 
all the profpedcts of preferment, with which he had 
fo long entertained his imagination. But even a- 
gainfk this calamity there was an cage 4 

hand. 
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hand. He had taken a refolution of Writing a {ee 
cond tragedy upon the ftory of Sir Thomas Overe 
bury, in which he made a total alteration of the 
plan, added new incidents, and introduced new 
charaéters, fo that it was a new tragedy, not a ree 
vival of the former. With the profits of this 
{chéme, when finifhed, he fed his imagination, but 
proceeded {lowly in it, and, probably, only em- 
ployed himfelf upon it, when he could find no o-« 
ther amufement. Upon the Queen’s death it was: 
expected of him, that he fhould honour her me- 
mory with a funeral panegyric: He was thought 
culpable for omitting it; but on her birth-day, next 
year, he gave a proof of the power of genius and 
judgment. He knew that the track of elegy had 
been fo long beaten, that it was impoffible to tra- 
vel in it, without treading the footiteps of thofe 
who had gone before him, dnd therefore it was 
neceflary that he miglit diftinguifh himfelf from. 
the herd of encomilts, to find out fome new walk 
of funeral panesyric. 

This difficult tafe he performed in fach aman- 
ner, that this poem may be jufily ranked the beft 
of his own, and’ amongft the beit pieces that the 
death of Princes has produced. By transferring 
the mention of her death, to her birth-day, he has. 
formed a happy combination of topics, which any 
other man would have’ thought it’ difficult to con- 
néct in one view; but the relation between them 
appears natural; and it may be juftly faid, that 
what no other man could have thought on, now 
feems fcarcely poflible for any man to mifs. In 
this poem, when he takes occafion to mention the 
King, he modeftly gives him a hint to continue 
his penfion, which, however, he did not receive at: 
the ufual time, and there was fome reafon to think 


that it would be difcoutinued, He did not take. 
thofé methods: of rétrieving. his interef, which 


were nioft’ likely to fucceed, for he went one day 
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to Sir Robert Walpole’s levee, and demanded (the 
reafon of the diitin&tion that was made between 
him and the other penfioners of the Queen, with 
a degree of roughnefs which, perhaps, determin- 
ed him to withdraw, what had only been delayed. 
This laft misfortune he bore not only with decen- 
cy, but cheerfulnefs, nor was his gaiety clouded, 
even by this difappointment, though he was, in a 
fhort time, reduced to the lowell degree of diftrefs, 
and often wanted both lodging and food. At this 
time he gave another inftance of the infurmount- 
able obftinacy of his fpirit. His cloaths were worn 
out, and he received notice, that at a coffee-houfe 
fome cloaths and linen were left for him. The 
perfon who fent them did not, we believe, inform 
him to whom he was to be obliged, that he 
might fpare the perplexity of acknowledging the 
benefit; but though the offer was fo far generous, 
it was made with fome neglect of ceremonies, 
which Mr. Savage fo much refented, that he re- 
fufed the prefent, and declined to enter the houfe 
+l the cloaths, which were defigned for him, were 
taken away. 

His diftrefs was now publicly known, and his 
friends therefore thought it proper to concert fome 
meafures for his relief. ‘The fcheme propofed 
was, that he fhould retire into Wales, and re- 
ceive an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to be 
yaifed by fubfcription, on which he was to live 
privately in a cheap place, without afpiring any 
more to affluence, or having any farther follici- 
tude for fame. 

This offer’ Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though 
with ‘intentions very different from thofe of his 
friends; for they propofed that he fhould conti- 
nue an exile from London for ever, and fpend all 
the remaining part of his life at Swanfea; but he 
defigned only to take the opportunity which their 
fcheme offered:him, of retreating for a fhort PME. 
that 
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that he might prepare his play for the ftage, and 
his other works for the prefs, and then to return to 
London to exhibit his tragedy, and live upon the 
profits of his own labour. 

After many follicitations and delays, a fubfcrip- 
tion was at laft raifed, which did not amount to 
fifty pounds a year, though twenty were paid by 
one gentleman. He was, however, fatisfied, and 
willing to retire, and was convinced that the al- 
lowance, though fcanty, would be more than fuf- 
ficient for him, being now determined to com- 
mesce a rigid oeconomif. 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he quitted Lon- 
don in 1739. He was furnithed with fifteen guineas, 
and was told, that they would be fufficient, not 
only for the expence of his journey, but for his 
{upport in Wales for fome time; and that there re- 
mained but little more of the firft colleGion. He 
promifed a ftri€t adherence to his maxims of par- 
fimony, and went away in the flage coach; nor 
did his friends expe& to hear from him, ’till he 
informed them of his arrival at Swanfea. But, 
when they leaft expected, arrived a letter dated the 
t4th day after his departure, in which he fent 
them word, that -he was yet upon the road, and 
without money, and that he therefore could not 
proceed without a remittance. They then fent him 
the money. that was in their hands, with which he 
was enabled to reach Briftol, from whence he was 
to go to Swanfea by water. At Briftol he found 
an embargo. laid upon. the fhipping, fo that he 
could not immediately obtain a paffage, and be- 
ing therefore obliged to ftay there fome time,: he, 
with bis ufual felicity, ingratiated himfelf with 
many of the principal inhabitants, was invited to 
their houfes, diftinguifhed at their public featts, 
and treated with a regard that gratified h 


( ( is vanity, 
and therefore eafily engaged his affeGtion, 
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After fome ftay at Briftol, he retired to Swan- 
fea, the place originally propofed for his refidence, 
where he lived about a year very much diffatis- 
fied with the diminution of his falary, for the 
greateft part of the contributors, irritated by Mr. 
Savage’s letters, which they imagined treated them 
contemptuoufly, withdrew their fubfcriptions. At 
this place, as in every other, he contracted an ac- 
quaintance with thofe who were moft diftinguifhed 
in that country, among whom, he has celebrated 
Mr. Powel, and Mrs. Jones, by fome verfes in- 
ferted in. the Gentleman’s Magazine. Here he 
compleated) his tragedy, of which two. acts were 
wanting when he left London, and was defirous 
of coming to town to bring it on the ftage. This 
defign was very warmly oppofed, and he was ad- 
vifed by his chief benefaétor, who was no ether 
than Mr. Pope, to put it in the hands of Mr. Them- 
fon and Mr. Mallet, that it might’be fitted for the 
ftage, and to allow his ‘friends to receive the -pro- 
fits, out of which an annual penfion fhould be 
paid him. «'This propofal he rejected with the ut- 
moft contempt. He was by no means convinced 
that the judgment of thofe to whom he was re- 
cuired to fubmit, was fuperior to his own. He. 
was now determined, as he expreffed, to be no 
longer kept in leading-ftrings, and had no elevated 
idea of his bounty, who propofed to penfion him 
out of the profits of his own labours. He foon 
after this quitted Swanfea, and, with an intent to 
yeturn to London, went to Briftel, where a repe-. 
tition of the kindnefs which he had formerly 
found, invited him to flay. He was not only ca- 
refled, and treated, but had a collection made for 
him of about thirry pounds, with which it had 
been: happy if he had immediately departed for 
Loudon; but he never confidéred that fuch proofs 
of kindnefs were not often to be expeéted, and 
that this ardour of benevolence was, in a great. 
degree, the effe& of novelty. 
Another 
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Another part of his mifconduct was, the prac- 
tice of prolonging his vifits to unfeafonable 
hours, and difconcerting all the families into 
which he was admitted. ‘This was an error 
tm a place of commerce, which all the charms 
of converfation could not compenfate; for what 
trader would purchafe fuch airy. fatisfaction, 
with the lofs of folid gain, which muft be 
the confequence of midnight merriment, as thofe 
hours which were gained at night were generally 
loft in the morning ? Diftrefs at laft-ftole upon him 
by imperceptible degrees; his conduét had already 
wearied fome of thofe who were at firft enamoured 
of his converfation; but he ftill might have de- 
volved to others, whom he might have entertained 
with equal fuccefs, had not the decay of his 
cloaths made it no longer confiftent with decency 
to admit him to their tables, or to affociate 
with him in public places. He now began to find 
every man from home, at whofe houfe he called; 
and was therefore no longer able to procure the 
neceflaries of life, but wandered about the town, 
flighted and neglected, in queft of a dinner, which 
he did not always obtain. To compleat his mife- 
ry, he was obliged to withdraw from the {mall 
number of friends from whom he had ftill reafon 
to hope for favours. His cuftom was to. lie in bed 
the greateft part of the day, and to go out in the 
dark with the utmoft privacy, and after having 
paid his vifit, return again before morning to his 
lodging, which was in the garret of an obfcure 
inn, 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 
on the other, he fuffered the utmoft extremities of 
poverty, and often fafted fo long, that he was 
feized with faintnefs, and had loft his appetite, 
not being able to bear the fmell of meat, “till 
the action of his ftonvach was reftored by a cordial. 
He 
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He continued .to bear thefe fevere preffures, 
"till the landlady of a coffee-houfe, to whom he 
owed about eight pounds, compleated his wretche 
ednefs. He was arrefted by order of this woman, 
and conduGted to the houfe of a Sheriff's Officer, 
where he remained fome time at a great ex- 
pence, in hopes of finding bail. This expence he 
was enabled to fupport by a prefent from Mr. 
Nath of Bath, who, upon hearing of his late mif- 
fortune, fent him five guineas. No friends would 
contribute to releafe him from prifon at the ex- 
pence of eight pounds, and therefore he was remov- 
edto Newgate. He bore this misfortune with an un- 
fhaken fortitude, and indeed the treatment he met 
with from Mr. Dagg, the keeper of the prifon, 
greatly foftened the rigours of his confinement. 
He was fupported by him at his own table, with- 
out any certainty of recompence; hada room to 
himfelf, to which he could at any time retire 
from all difturbance; was allowed to ftand at the 
door of the prifon, and fometimes taken out into 
the fields; fo that he fuffered fewer hardfhips in 
the prifon, than he had been accuftomed to. un- 
dergo the greateft part of his life. Virtue is un- 
doubtedly -moft laudable in that ftate which makes 
it moft difficult ; and therefore the humanity of the 
gaoler certainly deferves this public atteftation. 

While Mr. Savage was in prifon, he began, and 
almoft finifhed a fatire, which he entitled London 
and Briftol Delineated; in order to be revenged of 
thofe who had had no more generofity for a man, 
to whom they profeffed friendfhip, than to fuffer 
him to languifh in a gaol for eight pounds. He 
had now ceafed from correfponding with any of 
his fub{cribers, except Mr. Pope, who yetcontinued 
to remit him twenty pounds a.year, which he had 
promifed, and by whom he expected to be ina 
very fhort time enlarged; becaufe he had directed 


the keeper to enquire after the fiate of his debts. 
How- 
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However he took care to enter his name according 
to the forms of the court, that the creditors might 
be obliged to make him fome allowance, if. he 
was continued a prifoner; and when on that oc- 
cafion he appeared in the Hall, was treated with 
very. unufual refped. 

But the refentment of the City was afterwards 
raifed, by fome accounts that had been fpread of 
the fatire, and he was informed, that fome of the 
“Merchants intended to pay the allowance which 
the law required, and to detain him a prifoner at 
their own expence. This he treated as an empty 
menace, and had he not been prevented by death, 
he would have haftened the publication of the fa- 
tire, only to fhew how much he was fuperior to 
their infults. 

When he had been fix months in prifon, he re- 
ceived from Mr. Pope, in whofe kindnefs he had 
the greateft confidence, and on whofe affiftance he 
chiefly depended, a letter that contained a charge 
of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch 
terms as fudden refentment dictated. Mr. Savage 
returned a very folemn proteftation of his inno- 
cence, but however appeared much difturbed at the 
accufation. Some days afterwards he was feized 
with a pain in his back and fide, which, as it 
was not violent, was not fufpected to be dangerous; 
but growing daily more languid and dejected, on 
the 25th of July he confined himfelf to his room, 
and a fever feized his fpirits. "The fymptoms grew 
every day more formidable, but his condition did 
not enable him to procure any affiftance. The laft 
time the keeper faw him was on July 31, when 
Savage, feeing him at his bed-fide, faid, with un- 
common earneitnefs, I have fomething to fay to you, 
fir, but, after a paufe, moved his hand in a me- 
Jancholy manner, and finding himfelf unable to 
recollect what he was going to communicate, faid, 
"tis gone. The keeper foon after left him, and 
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the next morning he died. He was buried in the 
church-yard of St. Peter, at the expence of the 
keeper. 

Such were the life and death of this unfortu- 
nate poet; a man equally diftinguifhed by his vir- 
tues and vices, and, at once, remarkable for his 
weaknefles and abilities. Hewas of a middle fta- 
ture, of a thin habit of body, a long vifage, coarfe 
features, and a melancholy afpe&, of a grave and 
manly deportment, a folemn dignity of mien, but 
which, upon a nearer acquaintance, foftened into 
an engaging eafinefs of manners. His walk was 
flow, and his voice tremulous and mournful. He 
was eafily excited to fmiles, but very feldom pro- 
voked to laughter. His judgment was eminently 
exact, both with regard to writings and to men. 
The knowledge of life was his chief attainment. 
de was born rather to bear misfortunes greatly, 
than. to enjoy profperity with moderation. He 
difcovered an amazing firmnefs of fpirit, in fpurn- 
ing thefe who prefumed' to diate to him im the 
loweit circumitances of mifery; but we néver’ can 
reconcile the idea of true greatnefsof mind, with 
tie perpetual inclination Savage difcovered to live 
upon the bounty of his friends. To ftrugele for 
independence appears much more laudable, as 
well as a higher initance of fpirit; than to be the 
penfioner’ of another. 

As Savage had feen fo much of the world, and 
wa; capable of fo deep a penetration’ into nature, 
it was-itrange he could not form fome fcheme of a 
livelihood, more honourable than that of a poe- 
tical. mendicant: his profecuting any plam of 
life with diligence, would have thrown more lu- 
ftre on his chara€ter, than all his works, and have 
raifed our ideas of the greatnefs of his fpirit, much 
beyond the conduct. we have already feen. If po- 
verty is’ fo great an evil as to expofe a manto com- 
mit actions, at which heafterwards> blufhes, to°a- 
void 
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void this poverty fhould be the continual care of 
every man; and he, who lets flip every opportuni- 
ty of doing fo, is more entitled to admiration than 
pity, fhould he bear his fufferings nobly. 

Mr. Savage’s temper, in confequence of the do- 
minion of his. paflions, was uncertain and ca 
pricious. He was eafily saan and eafily Lae 
gufted ; but he is accufed of retaining his hatred 
_more tenacioufly than his benevolence. He was 
compaflionate both by nature and principle, and 
always ready to perform offices of humanity; but 
when he was provoked, and very fmall offences 
were fuflicient to provoke him, he would profecute 
his revenge with the utmof acrimony, “till his 
paffion had fubfided. His friendfhip ‘was there- 
fore of little value, for he was zealous in the fup- 
port, or vindication of thofe whom he loved, yet 
it was always dangerous to truft him, becaufe he 
confidered himfelf as difcharged by the firft 
quarrel, from all ties of honour and gratitude, He 
would even betray thofe fecrets, which, in the 
warmth of confidence, had been imparted to him. 
His veracity was often queftioned, and not with- 
out reafon. When he loved any man, he fup- 
preffed all his faults, and when he had been of- 
tended by him, concealed all his virtues. But his 
characters were generally true, fo far as he pro- 
ceeded, though it cannot be denied, but his parti- 
ality might have fometimes the effect of falfhood. 


In the words of the celebrated writer of his life, - 


from whom, as we obferved inthe beginning, we 
have extracted the account here given, we {hall 
conclude this unfortunate perfon’s Memoirs, 
which were fo various as to afford large {cope for 
an able biographer, and which, by this gentleman, 
have been reprefented with fo greata maftery, and 
force of penetration, that the “Bife of Bannon as 
written by him, is an excellent model for this fpe- 
cies of writing. 
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* This relation (fays he) will not be wholly with- 
Out its ufe, if-thofe, who languifh under any 
part of his fufferings, fhould be enabled to for- 
tify their patience, by reflecting that they feel 
only thofe affli€tions from which the abilities of 
Savage did not exempt him; or thofe, who in 
confidence of fuperior capacities, or attainments, 
difregard the common maxims of life, fhall be 
reminded that nothing can fupply the want of 
prudence, and that negligence and irregularity 
long continued, will make knowledge ufelefs, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” 
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Dr. THoomas SHERIDAN 


AS born in the county of Cavan, where 

his father kept a public houfe. A gen- 
tleman, who had a regard for his father, and who 
obferved the fon ‘gave early indications of genius 
above the common flandard, fent him to the col- 
lege of Dublin, and contributed towards the fi- 
nifhing his education there. Our poet received 
very great encouragement upon his fetting out in 
life, and was efteemed a fortunate man. The 
agreeable humour, and the unreferved pleafant- 
ry of his temper, introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance, and eftablifhed him in the efteem, of 
the wits of that age. He fet up a fchool in 
Dublin, which, at one time, was fo confiderable 
as to produce an income of a thoufand pounds a 
year, and polfeffed befides fome good livings, and 
bifhops leafes, which are extremely lucrative. 

Mr. Sheridan married the daughter of Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, a Scots gentleman, who ferved in the 
wars under King William, and, during the trou- 
bles of Ireland, became poffefled of a {mall eftate 
of about 401, per annum, called Quilea. This 
little fortune devolved on Mrs. Sheridan, which 
enabled her hufhand to fet up a fchool. Dr. She- 
ridan, amongft his virtues, could not number oeco- 
nomy; on the contrary, he was remarkable for 
profufion and extravagance, which expofed him to 
fuch inconveniences, that he was obliged to mort- 


gage all he had... His fchool daily declined, and 
by 
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by an at&t of indifcretion, he was ftript of the beit 
living he then enjoyed. On the birth-day of his 
late Majefty, the Dr. having occafion to preach, 
chofe for his text the following words, 


Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 


This procured him the name of a Jacobite, or 
a difaffeéted perfon, a circumftance fufficient to ruin 
him in his ecclefiaftical capacity. His friends, who 
were difpofed to think favourably of him, were for 
foitning the epithet of Jacobite into Tory, imput- 
ing his choice of that text, rather to whim and 
humour, than any fettled prejudice againft his 
Majefty, or the government; bat this unfeafonable 
pleafantry was not fo eafily pafled over, and the 
Dr. had frequent occafion to repent the choice of 
his text. 

Unhappy Sheridan! he lived to want both money 
and friends. He {pent his money and time mer- 
rily among the gay and the great, and was an ex- 
ample,’ that there are too many ‘who can relith 
2 man’s humour, who’ have-not fo quick a fenfe of 
his misfortunes. ‘The following ftory fhould not 
have been told, were it not true. 

In the midft of his misfortunes, when — the 
demands of his creditors obliged’ him to re- 
tirement, he went to dear Swift, and follicited 
a lodging for a few. days, ‘till by a proper 
compofition he might be reftored to- his free- 
dom. The dean retired early to ret! The Dr. 
fatigued, but not inclinable to go fo foon to 
bed, fent the fervant to the dean, defiring the key” 
of the cellar, that he might have-a bottle of wine. 
The dean, in one of his odd humours, returned 
for anfwer, he promifed to find him a lodging, but 
not in wine; and refufed to fend the key. The 
Dr. being thunderftruck at this unexpected incivi- 
lit, the tears burit from his eyes; he quitted the 
houle, 
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houfe, and we believe never after repeated the 
vilit. 3 

Dr. Sheridan died in the year 1738, in the ssth 
year of his age. The following epitaph for him 
was handed about. 


Beneath this marble ftone here lies 
Poor Tom, more merry much than wife; 
Who only liv’d for two great ends, 

To fpend his cafh, and lofe his friends : 
His darling wife of him bereft, 

Is only griev’d—there’s nothing left. 


When the account of his death was inferted in 
the papers, it was done in the following particular 
terms ; 


‘ September 10, died the revd. Dr. Thomas She- 
ridan of Dublin. He was a great linguift, a moft 
fincere friend, a delightful companion, and the 
beft Schoolmafter in Europe : He took the greateft 
care of the morals of the young gentlemen, who 
had the happinefs of being bred up under him; 
and it was remarked, that none ofthis fcholars ever 
was an Atheift, or a Free-Thinker.’ 


We cannot more fuccefsfully convey to the read- 
er a true idea of Dr. Sheridan, than by the two 
following quotations from Lord: Orrery in his life 
of Swift, in which he occafionally mentions Swift's 
friend, . 


* Swift was naturally fond of feeing his works in 
‘ print, and he was encouraged in this fondnefs by 
* his friend:Dr. Sheridan, who had the Cacocthes 
‘ Scribendi, to the greateft degree, and was. con» 
‘ tinually letting off {quibs, rockets, and alljforts:of 
* little onbry ls from the prefs ; by which means 
* he offended many particular perfons, who, al- 
‘ though 
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though they ftood in awe of Swift, held Sheridan 
at defiance. The truth is, the poor doétor by 
nature the moft peacable, inoffentive man alive, 
was ina continual ftate of warfare with the Minor 
Poets, and they revenged themfelves ; or, in the 
ftyle of Mr. Bays, often gave him flafh for flafh, 
and finged his feathers. The affection between 
Thefeus and Perithous was not greater than the 
affe&tion between Swift and Sheridan: But the 
friendfhip that cemented the two ancient heroes 
probably commenced upon motives very different 
from thofe which united the two modern divines.’ 


« Dr. Sheridan was a fchool-mafter, and in many 
inftances, perfeétly well adapted for that ftation. 
He was deeply vers’d in the Greek and Roman 
languages ; and in their cuftoms and antiquities. 
He had that kind of good nature, which abfence 
of mind, indolence of body, and. carelefsnefs of 
fortune produce: And although not over-ftrit in 
his own conduét, yet he took care of the morality 
of his fcholars, whom he fent to the univerfity, 
remarkably well founded in .all kind of. claffical 
learning, and not ill inftruéted in the focial duties of 
life. He was flovenly, indigent, and chearful. 
He knew books much better than men: And he 
knew the value of money leaft of all) Inothis 
fituation, and with this difpofition, Swift faftened » 
upon him as upon a prey, with which he intend- 
ed to regale himfelf, whenever his appetite fhould 
prompt him. Sheridan was therefore certainly 
within his reach; and the only time he was per- 
mitted to go beyond the limits of his chain, was 
to take poffeflion of a living in the county of 
Corke, which had been beftowed' upon him, ‘by 
the then lord lieutenant of Ireland, the prefent ° 
earl of Granville. Sheridan, in one: fatal: mo- ~ 
ment, or by one fatal text, effeéted his own ruin. 
§ You © 
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« You will find the ftory told by Swift himfelf, in 
« the fourth volume of his works [page 289. ina 
« pamphlet intitled a Vindication of his Excellency 
* John Lord Carteret, from the charge of favouring 
« none but Tories, High-Churchmen, and Jaco- 
‘ bites.] So that here I need only tell you, that 
‘this ill-ftarred, good-natur’d, improvident man 
« returned to Dublin, unhinged from all favour at 
«court, and even banifhed from the Caftle: But 
«© ftill he remained a punfter, a quibbler, a fiddler, 
‘ and a wit. Not a day paffed without.a rebus, 
‘ an anagram, or a madrigal. His pen and his 
© fiddle-ftick were in continual motion ; and yet to 
‘ little or no purpofe, if we may give credit to the 
“« following verfes, which fhall ferve’as the conclu- 
“ fion of his poetical character.’ 


With mufic and poetry equally blefs’d *, 
A bard thus Apollo moft humbly addrefs’d, 
Great author of poetry, mufic, and light, 
Inftruéted by thee, I both fiddle and write : 


Yet unheeded I fcrape, or I fcribble all day, 
My tunes are neglected, my verfe flung away. 
Thy fubftantive here, Vice-Apollo § difdains, 
To vouch for my numbers, or lift to my ftrains. 
Thy manual fign he refufes to put : 

‘To the airsI produce from the pen, or the gut: 
Be thou then propitious, great Phoebus, and grant 
Relief, or reward to my merit, or want, 
Tho’ the Dean and Delany || tran{cendently fhine, 
O ! brighten one folo,.or fonnet of mine, 


* Not a firft rate genius, or -extraordinary proficient, ia 
either. 
; De. Swift. 
Now Lean of Downe. 
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Make one work immortal, ’tis all I requett ; 
Apollo look’d pleas’d, and refolving to jet, 
Replied — Honeft friend, I’ve confider'd your 
[ cafe, 
Nor diflike your unmeaning and innocent face, 
Your petition I grant; the boon is not great, 
Your works fhall continue; and here’s the receipt; 
On Roundo’s * hereafter, . your fiddle-ftrings 
[fpend, 
Write verfes in circles, they never fhall end, 


Dr. Sheridan gained fome reputation by his 
Profe-tranflation of Perfius ; to which he added 2 
ColleGion of the beft Notes of the Editors of this in- 
tricate Satyrift, who are in the beft efteem; toge- 
ther with many judicious Notes of his own. This 
work was printed in 12mo. for A. Millar, 1739. 

One of. the volumes of Swift’s Mifcellanies con- 


fifts almoft entirely of Letters between the Dean 
and the Dr, 


* A Song, or peculiar kind of Poetry, which returns to the 


beginning of the firft werfe, and continues in- a perpetiiat 
retation, 
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The Revd. Dr. JoNATHAN SwiIFT. | 


7HEN the life of a perfon, whofe wit and 
V genius raifed him to an eminence among 
writers of the firft clafs, is written by one of un- 
common abilities :—-One poflefs’d of the power (as 
Shakefpear fays) of looking quite thro’ the deeds of men ; 
we are furnifhed with one of the higheft’ entertain- 
ments a man can enjoy : Such an author alfo 
prefents us with a true picture of human nature, 
which affords us the moit ample inftruction :—He 
difcerns the paffions which play about the heart ; 
and while he is aftonifhed with the high efforts 
of genius, is at the fame time enabled to obferve 
nature as it really is, and how diftant from per- 
fe&tion mankind are in this world, even in the moft 
refined ftate of humanity. Such an intellectual feaft 
they enjoy, who perufe the life of this great author, 
drawn by the mafterly and impartial hand of lord 
Orrery. We there difcern the greatnefs and weak- 
nefs of Dean Swift; we difcover the patriot, the 
genius, and the humourift; the peevifh matter, the 
ambitious ftatefman, the implacable enemy, and 
the warm friend. His mixed qualities and im- 
perfections are there candidly marked : His errors 
and virtues are fo ftrongly reprefented, that while 
we reflect upon his virtues, we forget he had fo 
many failings; and when we confider his errors, 
we are difpofed to think he had fewer virtues. With 
fuch candour and impartiality has lord Orrery drawn 
the portrait of Swift; and, as every biographer 
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ought to do, has fhewn us the man as he really 
was. 

Uyon this account given by his loydfhip, is the 
following chiefly built. It fhall be our bufinefs 
+o take notice of the moft remarkable paflages of 
the life of Swift; to omit no incidents that can be 
found concerning him, and as our propos'd bounds 
will not faffer us to enlarge, we fhall endeavour 
to difplay, with as much concifenefs as pofhble, 
thofe particulars which may be moft entertaining to 
the reader. 

Ele was born in Dublin, November the 3oth,1 667, 
and was carried into England foon after his birth, 
by his nurfe, who being obliged to crofs the fea, 
and having a nurfe’s fondnefs for the child at her 
breaft, convey’d him a fhip-board without the know- 
ledge of his mother or relations, and kept him 
with her at Whitehaven in Cumberland, during 
her refidence about three-years in that place. This 
extraordinary event made his return feem as if he 
had been tranfplanted to Ireland, rather than that 
he owed his original exiftence to that foil. But 
perhaps he tacitly hoped to infpire different nations 
with a contention for bis birth ; at Jeaft in his an- 

ry moods, when he was peevith and provoked at 
the ingratitude of Ireland, he was frequently heard 
to fay. ‘ ] am not of this vile country, ] am an 
« Englifhman.’ Such an affertion tho’ meant figu- 
gatively, was often received literally ; and the re- 
port was ftill farther propagated by Mr. Pope,who in 
one of his letters has this expreflion. T’ho’ one, or 
« two of our friends are gone, fince you faw your 
« native country, there remain a few. But doétor 
Swift, in his cooler hours, never denied his country : 
On the contrary he frequently mentioned, and point- 
ed out, the houfe where he was born. 

The other fuggeftion concerning the illegitimacy 
of his birth, is equally falfe. Sir William Temple 
was employed as a minifter abroad, from the year 

3 1665, 


1665, tothe year 1670; firft at Bruffels, and after- 
wards at the Hague, as appears by his correfpond- 
ence with the earl of Arlington, and other mi- 
nifters of ftate. So that Dr. Swift’s mother, who 
never croffed the fea, except from England ‘to Ire- 
land, was out of all poffibility of a perfonal cor- 
refpondence with Sir William Temple, till fome 
years after her fon’s birth. Dr. Swift’s anceftors 
_ were perfons of decent and reputable characters. 
His grand-father was the Revd. Mr. Thomas Swift, 
vicar of Goodridge, near Rofs in Herefordfhire. 
He enjoyed a paternal eftate in that county, which 


1s ftill in poffeflion of his great-grandfon, Dean: 


Swift, Efq; He died in the year 1658, leaving five 
fons, Godwin, Thomas, Dryden, Jonathan, and 
Adam. | 

Two of them only, Godwin and Jonathan, left 


fons. Jonathan married Mrs. Abigail Erick of 


Leicefterfhire, by whom he had one daughter and 
a fon. The daughter was.born in the firft year of 
Mr. Swift’s marriage; buthe lived not to. fee the 
birth of his fon, who was born two months after 


his death, and became afterwards the famous Dean: 


of St. Patrick’s. ; 

The greateft part of Mr. Jonathan Swift’s income 
had depended upon agencies, and other employ- 
ments of that kind ; fo that moft of his fortune pe- 
rifhed with him *, and the remainder being the only 
fupport that his widow could enjoy, the care, tuition, 
and expence of her two children devolved upon her 
hufband’s elder brother, Mr. Godwin Swift, who 
voluntarily became their guardian, and {upplied the 
Jofs which they had fuftained in a father. 


The faculties of the mind appear and fhine forth. 


at different ages in different men. The infancy of Dr. 
Swift pafs’d-on without any marks of diltingtion. At 


* Lord Orrery, page 6, 
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fix years old he was.fent to {chool at Kilkenny, and 
about eight tyears afterwards, he,.was. entered. a 
itudent of:.Trinity-College in Dublin... He lived 
there in,perfect regularity, and under an entire obe- 
dience: to ‘the, ftatutes.; but the, morofenefs of his 
temper rendered him yery unacceptable to his: com- 
panions, fo,that he was little regarded, znd lefs be- 
loved, nor were the academical .exercifes. agreeable 
to his genius. He held logic and metaphyfics in 
the utmoft contempt ;. and he fcarce confidered ma- 
thematics,. and natural philofophy,.unlefs to turn 
them into ridicule. ,. The ftudies which he followed 
were hiftory and poetry. . In.thefe he made a great 
progrefs, but.to all other branches of: {cience, he 
had given fo very little application, that when he 
appeared as. a candidate for the degree of batchelor 
of arts, he was fet afide on account of infufficiency. 


‘ This, fays lord Orrery, is a furprifing incident in 
his life, but»it is undoubtedly true.;,,and, even at 
laft he obtained: his admifion Speciali Gratia., A 
phrafe which in that univerfity carries with; it the 
utmoft marks of reproach. It-is a kind, of .dif- 
honourable degree, and the record of it (notwith- 
ftanding Swift's. prefent _ eftablifhed . character 
throughout the learned world) mutt for ever re- 
main againft him in the academical. regifter. at 
€ Dublin.’ ea4 
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The more early’difappointments happenin: life,’ 
the deeper impreffion they make upon. the heart. 
Swift was full of indignation at the treatment he 
received in Dublin and-therefore refolved to -pur- 


_fue his ftudies at Oxford: However, that he might 


be admitted Ad Eundem, he was obliged to carry 
with him the teftimonium of his degree. The ex- 
preflion Speciali Gratia is’ fo peculiar to the uni- 


verfity of Dublin, that when Mr. Swift ics 4 
: ALS 


tS WEE Bit. ne 
his teftimonium at Oxford, the members of the .En- 
glifh univerfity concluded, that the:.words Speciati 
Gratia: muft.ignify-a degree conferred in reward . of 
extraordinary diligence and learning. It is natural 
.toimaginé that he did not: try to undeceive them; 
he was entered in Hart-Hall, now Hartford-College, 
where he refided till .he took: his degree of -mafter of 
arts in the year 1691.» mts 
Dr. Swift’s uncie, on whom he had placed his 
chief dependance, dying in the Revolution year, he 


was-fupported chiefly by the bounty of Sir Williagh 


Temple; to whofe lady he was a diftant. relation. 
Ads of generofity feldom. meet with their juft. ap- 
plaufe.’ Sir William Temple’s friendfhip was: im- 
, mediately -conitrued: to proceed from a con{cioufnefs 
that he was the real father of Mr. Swift, otherwife 
it was thought impoffible he could be fo uncommonly 
munificent to a young man, fo diitantly ‘related to 
his wife. 


‘ I am not quite certain, (fays his noble. Biogra- 
$ per) that Swift himfelf did not acquiefce in «the 
‘ calumny; perhaps like Alexander, he thought.the 
* natural fon of Jupiter would appear greater than 
* the legitimate fon of Philip.’ 


As foon as Swift quitted the univerfity, he lived 
with Sir William Temple as his-friend, and domettic 
companion. When he had been about two years in 
the family. of his, patron, -he contracted a very long, 
and dangerous illnefs, by eating an immoderate 
quantity. of fruit... ‘T’o this furfeit he ufed to afcribe 
the giddinefs in his head,, which, with igtermiffions 
fometimes of a longer, and fometimes of a fhorster 
continuance, purfued him. till. it feemed to com- 
pleat. its conquelt, by rendering: him; the exaé& 
image of one of his own SrruLDBRUGGS ; a mi- 
ferable {pectacle, devoid of every) appearance of 
human nature, except the outward form. 
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After Swift had fufficiently recovered to travel, 
he went into [reland to try the effects of his native 
air; and he found fo much benefit by the journey, 
that purfuant to his own inclinations he foon re- 
turned into England, and ‘was again moft affeétion- 
ately received by Sir Williant’ Temple, whofe houfe 
was now at Sheen, where he was often vifited by 
King William. Here Swift had’ frequent oppor- 
tunities of converfing with that prince ; in fome of 
which converfations the king offered to make him 
@ captain of horfe: An offer, which in his fplenetic 
difpofitions, he always feemed forry to have refufed ; 
but at that time he had refolved within hisown mind 
to take orders, and during his,whole life his refo- 
lutions, like the decrees of fate, were immoveable. 
Thus determined, he again went over to Ireland, 
and immediately inlifted himfelf under the banner 
of the church. He was recommended to lord 
Carel, then Lord-Deputy, who gave him, the firft 
vacancy, aprebend, of which the income was about 
a hundred pounds a year. . 

Swift foon grew weary of a preferment, which to 
a man of his ambition was far from being’ fuffici- 
ently confiderable. He refigned his prebend in fa- 
vour of a friend, and being fick of folitude he re- 
turned to Sheen, were he lived domeftically as 
ufval, till the death of Sir William Temple; who 
befides a legacy in money, left to him the care and 
truft of publithing his pofthumous works. 

During Swift’s refidence with Sir William Temple 
he became intimately acquainted witha lady, whom 
he has diftinguifhed, and often celebrated, under the 
name of Stella. The real name of this lady was John- 
fon. She was the daughter of Sir William Temple’s 
fteward ; and the concealed but undoubted wife of 
doétor Swift. Sir William Temple bequeathed her 
in his will 1000]. as an acknowledgment of her 
father’s faithful fervices. Inthe year1716 the was 
married to doétor Swift, by doétor Afhe, then bi- 
fhop of Clogher. The 
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The reader mult obferve, there was a long inter- 
val between the commencement of his acquaintance 
with Stella, and the time of making her his wife, 
for which (as it appears he was fond of her from the 
beginning of their intimacy) no other caufe can be 
afligned, but that the fame unaccountable humour, 
which had fo long detained him from marrying, 
prevented him from acknowledging her after fhe 
was his wife. 


‘ Stella (fays lord Orrery) was a mo amiable 
woman both in mind and perfon : She had an 
elevated underftanding, with all the delicacy, and 
foftnefs of her own fex. Her voice, however 
{weet in itfelf, was ftitl rendered more harmo- 
nious by what fhe faid. Her wit was poignant 
without feverity: Her manners were humane, 
polite, eafy and unreferved. Wherever fhe 
came, fhe attracted attention and efteem. As 
virtue was her guide in morality, fincerity was 
her guide in religion. She was conftant, but not 
oftentattous in her devotions: She was remark- 
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fkiH in mufic; and was perfectly well verfed in 
all the leffer arts that employ a lady’s leifure. 
Her wit allowed her a fund of perpetual chear- 
fulnefs within proper limits. She exaétly anfwer- 
ed the defcription of Penelope in Homer. 
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« A woman, lovelieft of the lovely kind, 
* Ia body perfect, and compleat in mind.* 


Such was this amiable lady, yet, with all thefe 
advantages, fhe could never prevail on Dr. Swift to 
acknowledge her openly as his wife. A great ge- 
nius muit tread’in unbeaten paths, and deviate from 
the common road of life ; otherwife a diamond of 
fo much luftre might have been publickly produced, 
although it had been fixed within the collet of matri- 
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mony : But that which diminifhed the value of this 
ineftimable jewel in Swift’s eye was the fervile 
ftate of her father. 

Ambition and pride, the predominant principles 
which directed all the actions of Swift, conquered 
reafon and juftice ; and the vanity of boafting fuch 
a wife was fupprefled by the greater vanity of 
kecping free from a low alliance. Dr. Swift and 
Mrs. Johnfon continued the fame ceconomy of 
life after marriage, which they had purfued before 
it. They lived in feparate houfes ; nothing appear- 
ed in their behaviour inconfiftent in their decorum, 
and beyond the limits of platonic love. However 
unaccountable this renunciation of marriage rites 
might appear to the world, it certainly arofe, not 
from any confcioufnefs of a too near confanguinity 
between him and Mrs. Johnfon, although the gene- 
ral voice of fome was willing to make them both 
the natural children of Sir William Temple. Dr. 
Swift, (fays lord Orrery) was not of that opinion, 


for the fame falfe pride which indeced him to 


deny the legitimate daughter of an obfcure fervant, 
might have prompted him to own the natural daugh- 
ter of Sir William Temple f. 

It is natural to imagine, that a woman of Stella’s 
delicacy muft repine at fuch an extraordinary fitua- 
tion, ‘he outward honours fhe received are as fre- 
quently beftowed upon a miftrefs as a wife ; fhe 


+ The authors of the Monthly Review have juftly remark- 
ed, that this obfervation of his loréfhip’s feems premature. 
‘ The fame public rumour, fay they, that made HER Sir Wil- 
« jiam Temple’s daughter, made nim alfo Sir William’s fon : 
‘ Therefore he (Swift) could never with decency, have ac- 
« knowledged Mrs. Johnfon as his wife, while that rumour 
« continued to retain any degree of credit ; and if there had 
« been really no foundation for it, furely it might have been ne 
« very hard tafk to obviate its force, by producing the neceflary 
« proofs and circumftances of his birth: Yet, we do not find 
« that ever this was done, either by the Dean or his relations." 


Was 
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was abfolutely virtuous, and was yet obliged to 
fubmit to all the appearances of vice. Inward 
anxiety affected by degrees the calmnefs of her 
mind, and the ftrength of her body. She died to- 
wards the end of January 1727, abfolutely deftroy’d 
by. the. peculiarity of her fate; a fate which per- 
haps fhe could not have incurred by. an alliance 
with any other perfon in the world. 

Upon the death of Sir William Temple, Swift 
came to London, and took the earlieft opportunity of 
delivering a petition to King William, under the 
claim of a promife made by his majefty to Sir 
William Temple, that Mr. Swift fhould have the 
firft vacancy which might. happen among the pre- 
bends of Weftminfter or Canterbury. © But this 
promife was either totally forgotten, or the petition 
which Mr. Swift prefented was drowned amidft the 
clamour of more urgent addreffes. From this firit dif 
appointment may be dated that bitternefs towards 
kings and courtiers, which is to be found fo. uni- 
verially difperfed throughout his works. 

After a long and fruitlefs attendance at Whitehall, 
Swift reluctantly gave up all thoughts of a fettlement 
in England: Pride prevented him. from remaining 
Jonger in a ftate of fervilicty and contempt. He 
complied therefore with an invitation from. the earl 
of Berkley (appointed one of the Lords Juftices in 
ireland) to attend him as his chaplain, and private 
fecretary. Lord Berkley landed near Waterford, 
and Mr. Swift aéted as fecretary during ‘the whole 
journey to Dublin. But another of lord :Berkley’s 
attendants, whofe name was Bush, -had by this time 
infinuated himfelf.into the earl’s favour, and had 
whifpered to his lordthip, that the poft of fecretary 
was not proper for a»clergyman, to: whom only 
church.preferments could be {uitable or advantageous, 
‘Lord. Berkley liitened perhaps too. attentively to 
thefe infinuations,.and making fome flight apology 
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to Mr. Swift, divetted him of that office, and be- 
ftowed it upon Mr. Bufh. 

Here again was another difappointment, and 
a freth objet of indignation. The treatment 
was thought injurious, and Swift expreffed his 
fenfibility of it in a fhort but fatyrical co- 
py of verfes, intitled the Difcovery. How-~ 
ever, during the government of the Earls of Berkley 
and (alway, who were jointly Lords Juitices of 
Treland, two livings, Laracor and Rathbeggan, 
were given to Mr. Swift. The firft of thefe recto- 
ries was worth about 200, and the latter about 60 |. 
a year; and they were the only church preferments 
which he enjoyed till he was appointed Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, in the year 1713. 

Lord Orrery gives the following inftances of his 
humour and of his pride. 

As foon as he had taken pofleffion of his two 
livings, he went to refide at Laracor, and gave 
public notice to his parifhioners, that he would read 
prayers on every Wednefday and Friday. Uponthe 
fubfequent Wednefday the bell was ung, and the 
restor attended in his defk, when after having fat 
fometime, and finding the congregation to confift 
only of himfelf and his clerk Roger, he began with 
great compofure ard gravity ; but with a turn pe- 
culiarto himfelf. ‘* Dearly belcved Roger, thefcrip- 
‘© tune moveth you and me in fundry places, éve.” And 
then proceeded regularly thro’ the whole fervice. 
This trifling circumftance ferves to fhew, that he 
could not refift a vein of humour; whenever he had 
an opportunity of exerting it. 

The following is the inftance of his pride. While 
Swift was chaplain to lord Berkley, his only fifter, 
by the confent and approbation of her uncle and 
relations, was married to a man in trade, whofe 
fortune, character, and fituation were efteemed by 
all her friends, and {uitable to her in every ce ag 
2ut 
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But the marriage was intirely difagreeable to her 
brother. It feemed to interrupt thofe ambitious 
views he had long fince formed: He grew outragt- 
ous at the thoughts of being brother-in law to a 
tradefmams He utterly refufed all reconciliation 
with his fifter ; nor would he even liften to the en- 
treaties of his mother, who came over to Ireland 
under the ftrongeft hopes of pacifying his anger; 
‘having in every other initance found him a dutiful 
and obedient fon: But his pride was not to be con- 
quered, and Mrs. Swift finding her fon inflexible, 
haftened backta Leicefter, where fhe continued till 
her death. 

During his mother’s life time, he {carce ever fail- 
ed to pay her an annual vifit. But his manner of tra- 
velling wasas fingular as any other of his aétions. He 
often went in a waggon, but more frequently walked 
from Holyhead to Leicefter, London, or any other 
part of England. He generally chofe to dine with 
waggoners, oftlers, and perfons of thatrank ; and 
he ufed to lye at night in houfes where he found 
written over the door, Lodgings for a Penny. He 
delighted in fcenes of low life. The vulgar dialect 
was not only a fund of humour for him; but feems 
to have been acceptable to his nature, as appears 
from the many filthy ideas, and indecent expreflions 
found throughout his.works. 

A ftriét refidence in a country place was not in 
the leaft fuitable tothe reftlefs temper of Swift. He 
was perpetually making excurfions not only to 
Dublin, and other places in Ireland, but likewife 
to London; fo rambling a difpofition occafioned to 
him aconfiderable lofs, The rich deanery of Derry 
became vacant at this time, and was intended for 
him by lord Berkley, if Dr. King, then bifhop of 
Derry, and afterwards archbifhop of Dublin, had 
not interpofed ; entreating. with great earneftnefs, 
that the deanery might be given to fome grave and 
elderly divine, rather: than. to fo. young a man; 
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* becaufe (added the bifhop) the fituation: of “Derry 
* is in the midft of Prefbyterians, and I fhould be 
glad of a clergyman, who might be of affiftance 
to me. I have no objection to Mr. Swift. I 
know him to be a f{prightly ingenious young man ; 
“ but inftead of refiding, I dare fay he will be eter- 
nally flying backwards and forwards to London ; 
and therefore I entreat that he may be provided 
for in fome other place.’ 


Swift was accordingly fet afide on account of 
‘youth, and from the year.1702, to the change of 
the miniftry in the year 1710, few circumftances of 
his life can be found fufficiently material to be 
inferted here. From this laft period, ’tillthe death of 
Queen Anne, we find him fighting on the fide of 
the Tories, and maintaining’ their caufe:in pam- 
phlets, poems, and weekly papers.. In one of shis 
letters to Mr. Pope he has this expreffion, »* I 
* have converfed, in fome freedom, with more 
miniflers of ftate, of ally»parties, than’ ufually 
happens to men of my level; and, I confefs, 
in their capacity as minifters I look upon them 
as arace of people, whofe acquaintance no man. 
would court otherwife, than on the fcore of va- 
nity and ambition.” A man always appears of 
more confequence to himfelf; than he is in rea> 
lity to any other perfon. Such, perhaps, was the 
cafe, of Dr. Swift. He knew how ufeful he was to 
the adminiftration in general; and in one of his let- 
ters he mentions, that the place of hiftoriographer; 
was intended for him; butin this particular he flat- 
tered himfelf; at leaft, he remained without any pre- 
ferment ’till the year 1713, when he was made dean 
of St. Patrick’s. In point of power and» revenue, 
fuch a deanery might be. efteemed no inconfidera- 
ble promotion ; but to an ambitious mind, whofe 
perpetual view was a fettlement in England, a 
dignity in any other country muft appear only a 
pros. 
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profitable and an honourable kind of banifhment. 
It is very probable, that the temper of Swift might 
eccafion his Englifh friends to wifh’ him promoted 
at a diftance. His fpirit was ever untratable. 
The motions of his genius were often irregular. 
He affumed more-of the air of a patron, than of 
a friend. He affected rather to diétate than ad- 
vife. He was elated with the appearance of en- 
joying minifterial confidence. He enjoyed the tha- 
dow indeed, but the fubftance was detained from him. 
He was employed, not entrufted; and at the fame 
‘time “he imagined himfelf a fubtle diver, who 
dextroufly fhot down into the profoundeft regions 
‘of politics, he was fuffered only to found the fhal- 
lows neareft the fhore, and was fcarce adinitted 
to defcend below the froth atthe top. Swift was 
one of  thofe ftrange kind of Tories, who lord 
Bolingbroke, in his letter to Sir William Wynd- 
ham, calls the Whimficals, thatis, they were Tories 
attach'd to the Hanoverian fucceflion. This kind of 
Tory is fo incongruous a creature, that it is 2 
wonder’ ever fuch a one exifted. Mrs. Pilkington 
informs us, that Swift had written A Defence of 
the lait Minifters of Queen Anne, from an inten- 
tion of reftoring the Pretender, which Mr, Pope 
advifed him to deitroy, as not one word of it was 
true. Bolingbroke, by far the mot accomplifhed 
man-in that miniftry (for Oxford was, in compa- 
rifon of him, ‘a ftatefman of no compafs) certain- 
ly aimed at the reftoration of the exiled family, 
however he might difguife to fome people his real 
intentions, under the mafque of being a Hanove- 
rian Tory. This ferves to corroberate the obfer- 
vation which lord Orrery makes of Swift: © that 
« he was employed, not trufted, &c.’ 

By reflexions of this fort, fays lord Orrery, we may 
account for his difappointment of an Englith bi- 
fhopric. A difappointment, which, he imagined, 
he owed to. a joint application made againit him 
to 
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to the Queen, by Dr. Sharp, archbifhop of York, 
and by a lady of the higheft rank and charaéer. 
Archbifhop Sharpe, according to Swift's account, 
had reprefented him to the Queen asa perfon, 
who was no Chriflian; the great lady had fup- 
ported the affertion, and the Queen, upon fuch af- 
furances, had given away the bifhopric, contrary 
to her Majefty’s intentions. Swift kept himfelf, 
indeed, within fome tolerable bounds when he {poke 
of the Queen; but his indignation knew no limits 
when he mentioned the archbifhop, or the lady. 
Moft people are fond of a fettlement in their 
native country, but Swift had not much reafon to 
rejoice in the land where his lot had fallen; for 
upon his arrival in Ireland to take poffeffion of the 
deanery, he found the violence of party raging in 
that kingdom to the higheft degree. The common 
people were taught to confider him as a Jacobite, 
and they proceeded fo far in their deteftation, as 
to throw ftones and dirt at him,as he pafied thro’ 
the ftreets. The chapter of St. Patrick’s, like the 
reft of the kingdom, received him) with great re- 
luétance. ‘They oppofed him in: every point he 
propofed. ‘They avoided him as a peftilence, and. 
refitted him as an invader and an enemy to his 
country. Such-was his firft reception, as dean cf 
St. Patrick’s. Fewer talents, and lefs: firmnefs 
muft have yielded to fo outrageous an oppofition. 
He had feen enough of human nature to be con- 
vinced that the. paffions of low, felf-interefted 
minds ebb and flow continually. They love they 
know not, whom, they hate they know not why. 
They are captivated by words, guided by names, 
and governed by accidents. But to thew the ftrange 
revolutions in this world, Dr. Swift, who was now 
the deteftation of the Irith rabble, lived to be af- 
terwards the moft abfolute monarch over them; 
that ever governed men. His firft ftep was to re- 
duce to reafon and obedience his revd. seca 
the 
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the chapter of St. Patrick’s; in which he fucceed- 
ed fo perfectly, and fo {peedily, that, in a fhort 
time after his arrival, not one member in that bo- 
dy offered to contradict him,: even in trifles: on 
the contrary, they held him in the higheft refpeéct 
and veneration, fo that he fatin the Chapter-Houfe, 
like Jupiter in the Synod of the Gods. 

In the beginning of the year 1714 Swift re- 
_ turned to England. He found his great friends, 
who fat in the feat of power, much difunited a- 
mong themfelves. He faw the Queen declining 
in her health, and diftrefled in her fituation ; 
while faction was exerting itfelf, and gathering 
new ftrength every day. He exerted the utmoft of 
his fkill to unite the minifters, and to cement the 
apertures of the itate : but he found his pains fruit. 
lefs, his arguments unavailing, and his endea- 
vours, like the ftone of Sifyphus, rolling back upon 
himfelf. He retired to a friend’s houfe in Berk- 
fhire, where he remained ’till the Queen died. 
So fatal an event terminated all his views in Eng- 
land, and made him return as faft as poffible to 
his deanery in Ireland, opprefied with grief and 
difcontent. His hopes in England were now crufhed 
for ever. As Swift was well known to have been 
attached to the Queen’s laft miniftry, he met with 
feveral indignities from the populace, and, indeed, 
was equally abufed by perfons of all ranks and 
denominations. Such a treatment foured his tems 
per, confined his acquaintance, and added bitter- 
nefs to his ftile. 

From the year 1714, “till he appeared in the 
year r7z0 a champion for Ireland, againft Wood’s 
halfpence, his fpirit of politics and patriotifm was 
kept almof clofely confined within his: own breait, 
Idlenefs and trifles engrofied too many of his lei. 
fure hours; fools and fycophants too much of his 
converfation. His attendance upon the public fer- 
wice of the church was regular and uninterrupted ; 
and 
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and indeed regularity was peculiar to all his ac- 
tions, even in the meereft trifles.. His hours of 
walking and reading never varied. His motions 
were guided by his watch, which was: fo conftant- 
ly held in his hand, or placed before him on the 
table, that he feldom deviated many minutes in 
the revolution of his’ exercifes and employments. 
In the year 1720 he began to re-affume, in fome 
degree, the character of ‘a political writer. «A 
{mall pamphlet in defence of the Irifh Manufac- 
tures was his firft effay in Ireland in that kind of 
writing, and to that pamphlet he owed the turn 
of the popular tide in his favour. It was entitled, 
A Propofal for the Univerfal Ufe of Irifhs Manu- 
faure in Clothes and Furniture of Houfes, &c. 
utterly rejecting and renouncing every thing weara- 
ble that comes from England. ‘This propofal im- 
mediately raifed a very violent flame. The Printer 
was profecuted, and the profecution -had the fame 
effect, which generally attends thofe kind of -niea- 
fures. It added fuel to flame. But his greateft 
enemies muft confeis, that the pamphlet is written 
in the ftile of: a man who-had the good of his 
country neareft his heart, who faw her errors, and 
wifhed. to correct them; who felt her opprefiions, 
and wifhed to relieve them ; and. who had a defire 
to rouze and awaken an indolent nation from a. 
lethargic difpofition, that might prove fatal) to her 
conftitution. This temporary oppofition: ‘bat:in- 
creafed the ftream of -his popularity: He'was now 
looked upon in a new light, and was'diftinguifhe 
ed by the title of THE DEAN, and fo higha de- 
gree of popularity ‘did he attain, as to becOme*an 
arbitrator, in difputes ‘of ‘property, .amoneft his 
neighbours ;:.nor did any man.dare‘to appeal from 
his opinion; sor murmur at his decrees.’ 

But ‘the; popular. affection, \which’ the dean had 
hitherto: acquired, :may. be -faid:' not tohave» been 
univerfal,. "till the publication “of thei‘Drapier’s 
Letters, 
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Letters, which made-all ranks, and all profeffions 
unanimous in his applaufe. The occafion of thofe 
letters was; a fcarcity of copper coin in Treland, 
to fo greata degree, that, for fome time ;pait, the 
chief manufaGturers throughout the kingdom were 
obliged to pay their workmen in pieces, of tin, 
or in other tokens of fuppofitious value. Such a 
method was very difadvantageous to the, lower 
parts of traffic, and was in general an impediment 
to the commerce of the ftate. To remedy this e- 
vil, the late King granted a patent to’ one Wood, 
to coin, during the term of fourteen years, far- 
things and’ halfpence in England, for the ufe of 
Ireland, to the value of a certain fum_ {pecified. 
Thefe halfpence and farthings were to be received 
by thofe perfons, who would voluntarily accept 
them. But the patent was thought to be of fuch 
dangerous confequence to the public, and of fuch 
exorbitant advantage to the patentee, that the dean, 
under the. charaéter of M. B. Drapier, wrote a 
Letter to the People, warning them not.to accept 
Wood’s halfpence and farthings, as current coin. 
This firft letter was fucceeded.by feveral others to 
the fame purpofe, all which are inferted in his 
works. 

At the found of the Drapier’s trumpet, a fpirit 
arofe among ‘the people. . Perfons:of,.all ranks, 
parties and denominations, were convinced that 
the admiflion of Wood's, copper mutt prove fatal 
to the commonwealth:, The Papilt, the Fanatic, 
the Tory, the Whig, all lifted themfelves volun- 
teers, under the banner.of the Drapier, and were all 
equally zealous to ferve the common caufe. Much 
heat, and many fiery fpeeches againft the admini- 
{tration were the confequence of this union; nor 
had the flames..been allayed, notwithftanding 
threats and proclamations, had not the coin been 
totally fuppreffled,; and Wood withdrawn his patent. 
The name of Auguftus was not, beflowed upon 
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C€avius Cexfar with more univerfal approbation, 
than the name of the Drapier was beftowed upon the 
dean. He had no fooner aflumed his new cognomen, 
than he became the idol of the people of Ireland, to a 
degree of devotion,that-in the moft fuperftitious coun- 
try, fcarce any idol ever obtained. Libations to his 
health were poured out as frequent as to the im- 
mortal memory of King Wilham. His effigies 
was painted in every fireet in Dublin. Acclama- 
tions and vows for his profperity attended his 
footfteps wherever he paffed. He was confulted in 
all. pots relating to domeftic policy in general, 
and to the trade of Ireland in particular; but he 
was more immediately looked upon as the legifla- 
tor of the Weavers, who frequently came in a 
body, confifting of 40 or so chiefs of their trade, 
to receive his advice in fettling the rates of their 
manufactures, and the wages of their journeymen. 
He received their addrefs with lefs majefty than 
fternnefs, and ranging his fubjeéts in a circle round 
his parlour, fpoke as copioufly, and with 4s little 
difficulty and hefitation, to the feveral points in 
which they fupplicated his affiftance, as if trade had 
been the only ftudy and employment of his life. 
When eledtions were depending for the city of 
Dublin, many Corporations refufed to declare 
themfelves, ‘till they had confulted his fentiments 
and inclinations, which were punctually followed 
with equal chearfulnefs and fubmiffion. 

In this ftate of power, and popular admiration, he 
remained "till he loit his fenfes ; a lofs which he feemed 
to forefee, and prophetically lamented to many of 
his friends. The total deprivation of his fenfes 
came upon him by degrees. In the year 1736 he 
was feized with a violent fit of giddinefs; he 
was at that time writing a fatirical poem, called 
The Legion Club; but he found the effects of his 
giddinefs fo dreadful, that he left the poem unfi- 
nifhed, and never afterwards attempted a compohi- 
tion, 
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tion, either in verfe or profe. However, his con- 
verfation ftill remained the fame, lively and fe- 
vere, but his memory gradually grew worfe and 
worfe, and as that decreafed, he grew every day 
more fretful and impatient. In the year 1741, his 
friends found his pafiions foviolent and ungovereable, 
his memory fo decayed, and his reafon fo depraved, 
that they took the utmoft precautions to keep ail 
ftrangers from approaching him ; for, "till then, he 
had not appeared totally incapable of converfation. 
But early in the year 1742, the fmall remains of 
his underftanding became entirely confufed, and 
the violence of -his rage increafed abfolutely to a 
degree of madnefs. In this miferable ftate he 
feemed to be appointed: the firft inhabitant of his 
own Hofpital; efpecially as from an outrageous 
lunatic, he funk afterwards to a quiet fpeechlefs i- 
deot, and dragged out the remainder ot hie Iife in 
that helplefs ficuation. He died towards the latter 
end of October 1745. The manner of his death 
was eafy, without the leaft pang, or convulfion; 
even the rattling of his throat was fcarce fuffici- 
ent to give an alarm to his attendants, "till with- 
in fome very little time before he expired. Aman 
in poffeffion of his reafon would have wifhed for 
fuch a kind diffolution; but Swift. was totally in- 
fenfible of happinefs, or pain. He had not even 
the power. or exprefion of a child, appearing 
for {ome years before his death, referved only as 
an example to mortify human pride, and to re- 
verfe that fine defcription of human nature, which 
is given us by the inimitable Shakefpear. ‘ What 
‘a piece of work is man! how noble in reafon ! 
‘ how infinite in faculty ! in form and moving how 
* exprefs and admirable! in a¢tion how like an an- 
* gel! in apprehenfion how like.a God! the beau- 
«ty of the world! the paragon of. animals ! 
Swift's friends often heard him lament.the fate of 
childhood and idiotifm, to which fome of the greateit 
men 
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men of this nation were reduced before their 
death. He mentioned, as examples within his own 
time, the duke of Marlborough and lord Somers’; 
and when he cited thefe melancholy: inftances, it 
was always with a heavy figh, and: with geftares 
that fhewed great. unedafinefs, ‘as: if he felt an:im- 
pulfe of what was to happen to‘him before he died. 
He left behind him about twelve thoufand pounds, 
inclufive of the fpecific’ legacies mentioned in ‘his 
will, and which maybe computed at the fum of 
twelve hundred pounds, fo thatthe remaining ten 
thoufand eight hundred: pounds, is entirely: appli- 
cable to the Hofpital for Idiots and Lunatics ;) an 
eftablifhment remarkably: generous, :as thofe who 
receive the benefit, mutt for ever yemain ignorant 
of their benefaétor. 

Lord Orerry has obferved, that a propenfion to 
jocularity and humour is apparent in the laft works 
of Swift. His Will, like all.hisiother writings, ‘is 
drawn up in his own -peculiar-manner.)'Even in fo 
ferious' a’ compofition, * he ‘cannot “help . indulging 
himfelf in leaving legacies, that‘carry with: them*an 
air of raillery and jeft. He difpofes of his ‘three 
beft hats. (his beft, -his fecond beft, ‘and: his third beft 
beaver) with ‘an ironical folemnity, that renders the 
bequefts ridiculous’ He bequeaths,.‘ ‘To Mr. John 
‘»Grattan a filver-box; to’ keep im it the tobacco 
‘ which the faid John ufually chewed; called:pigtail.’ 
But ‘his: legacy to Mr. Robert'Grattan, *is fill more 
extraordinary. © Item,'I bequeath: to the yRevd. 
« Mr. Robert Grattan, Prebendary of St. ‘Audeon’s, 
‘ my ftrong box, on condition of his giving the fole 
‘ufe of the faid box to his brother,» Dr. Jamés 
‘ Grattan, during the life of the faid Do&or,:whi 
* ‘hath more occafion for it.’ » | 

Thefe are fo many laft’ expreffions of “his turn, 
and way of thinking, and no doubt’the perfons thus 
diftinguifhed looked upon thefeinftances as <affecti- 
onate:memorials of his friendfhip,: and tokens of the 

: jocofe 
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jocofe’ manner, in which he had: treated them du- 
ring his life-time. 

With regard .to Dean Swift’s poetical character, 
the reader will take the following fketch of it 
:n the words of Lord Orrery. ‘..The poetical per- 
© formances of Swift’ (fays he) ought to be confider- 
«ed as occafional poems, written either to pleafure*, 

+S, p with YAS ‘Sor 


* We are affured, there was one while a mifunderftanding 
fubfitting between Swift and Pope : But that worthy gentleman, 
the late general Dormer (who hada great regard for both) 
reconciled them, e’er it came to-an open rupture :----Though 
the world might be deprived by the general’s mediation of great 
matter of entertainment, which the whetted wit of two fuch 
men might have afforded; yet his good-nature, and fincere 
friendfhip, deferves to be remember’d with honour. -----This 
gentleman Mr. Cibber fenior -was very intimate with, and 
once hinted to him, ‘ He was concerned to find he ftood fo 
ill in the Dean’s opinion, whofe great parts, wit, genius, &c.’ 
he held in the highett eftimation 5 nor could he eafily account 
for the Dean’s fo frequently appearing his enemy, as he never 
knowingly had offended him ; and regretted the want of an 
opportunity of being better acquainted with him,’----The gene- 
ral-had alfo, a great regard for Mr. Cibber, and withed to bring 
them together on an agreeable footing:---Why they were not 
fo, came out ;foon after.----The fecret was,----Mr. Pope was 
angry; [for the long-latent caufe, look into Mr. Cibber’s let- 
ter to Mr. Pope.} Paffion and prejudice are not always friends 
to truth ;---and the foam of refentment never rofe higher, 
than when it boil’d and {well’d in Mr. Pope’s bofom : No 
wonder then, that his mifreprefentation might make the Dean 
believe, Mr. Cibber was, not unworthy of that fatire and raillery 

(not always juft neither, and fometimes folicited) which is not 
unfparingly thrown on him in the Dean’s works :---That this 
was the cafe, appears from the following circumftance. 

As foon as Mr. Cibber’s Apology was firft printed, it was 
immediately carried over to Dublin, and given to Mr. Faulkner 
(an eminent printer and bookfeller there) by a gentleman, who 
withed to fee an edition of it in Ireland; Mr. Faulkner pub- 
lithed it, and the, fuccefs thereof was fo great, fome thoufands 
thereof were difpofed of ina yery fhort time: Juft before the 
intended edition appeared, the Dean (who often vifited Mr, 
Faulkner) coming into the fhop, afked, ¢ What new pieces were 
‘ likely to come forth ?’------ Mr. Faulkner gave Mr. Cibber’s 
Apology to him ;---The Dean's curofity was pretty ftrong to 
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or to vex fome particular perfons. We muf not: 
fuppofe them defigned for pofterity ; if he had 
cultivated his genius that way, he muft certainly 
have excelled, efpecially in fatire. We fee fine 
fketches in feveral -of his pieces; but he feems 
more defirous to inform and ftrengthen his mind, 
than to indulge the luxuriancy of his imagination, 
He chufes to difcover, and correct errors in the 
works of others, rather than to illuftrate, and add 
beauties of his own, Like a fkilful artift, he 
is fond of probing wounds to their depth, and of 
enlarging them to open view. He aims to be 
feverely ufeful, rather than politely engaging; and 
as he was either not formed, nor would take 
pains to excel in poetry, he became in fome mea. 
{ure fuperior to it; and affumed more the air, 


* 


fee a work of that uncommon fort :---In fhort, he ftay’d and 
dined there ; and did not quit.the houfe, or the book, till he 
had read it through : He advifed Faulkner, to lofe no time in 
Printing it; and faid, he would anfwer for it’s fuccefs #----He 
declared, he had not perus’d any thing a long time that had 
pleas’d him fo much ; and dwelt long in commendation of it: 
He added, that he almoft envy'd the author the pleafure he 
muft have in writing it ;---That he was forry he had ever faid 
any thing to his difadvantage 3 and was convinced Cibber had 
been very much mifreprefented to him ; nor did he feruple to 
fay, that, as it had been formerly the fafhion to abufe Cibber, 
he had unwarily been drawn into it by Pope, and others. He 
often, afterwards. fpoke in praife of Mr. Cibber, and his writ- 
ings in general, and of this work in particular.---He ‘after- 
wards told Mr. Faulkner, he had read Cibber’s Apology thro’ 
three times ; that he was more and more pleased with it: That 
he ftylewas not inferior to any Englifh he had ever read: That 
his words were pro perly adapted: His fimiles happy, tncom- 
mor, and well chofen: He then ina pleafant manner faid---- 
* You muft give me this book, which is the firft thing I ever 
‘ begg’d from you.’ ‘To this, we may be fure Mr. Faulkner 
readily confented, Ever after in company, the Dean gave this 
book a great charafter.---Let the reader make the application 
of this true and well known fact. 
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© and manner of a critic than a poet.’. Thusfarhis, 


lordfhip in his Vith letter, but in hisIXth, he adds— nme 


when {peaking of the Second Volume of Swift's 
Works, © He had the niceft ear ; he is remarkably 


* chafte, and delicate in his rhimes. 


A bad rhime 


‘ appeared to him one of the capital fins of 


* poetry.’ 


The Dean’s poem on his celebrated Vanefla, is 
number’d among the beft of his poetical pieces. Of 
this lady it will be proper to give fome account, as 
fhe was a charaéter as fingular as Swift himfelf. 

Vaneffa’s real name was Efther Vanhomrich *. 
She was one of the daughters of Bartholomew Van- 
homrich, a Dutch merchant of Amfterdam; who 
upon the Revolution went into Ireland, and was ap- 
pointed by king William a commiflioner of the 
revenue. The Dutch merchant, by parfimony and 
prudence, had colleéted a fortune of about 16,000 1. 
He bequeathed an equal divifion of it to his wife, 
and his four children, of which two were fons, and 
two were daughters. The fons after the death of 
their father travelled abroad :. The eldeft died be- 
yond fea; and the youngeft furviving his brother 
only a fhort time, the whole patrimony fell to his 


two fifters, Efther and Mary. 


With this encreafe of wealth, and with heads 
and hearts elated by afluence, and unreftrained by 
fore-fight or difcretion, the widow Vanhomrich, and 
her two daughters, quitted their native country for 
the more elegant pleafures of the Englifh court. 
During their refidence at London, they lived in a 
courfe of prodigality, that ftretched itfelf far be- 
yond the limits of their income, and reduced them 
to great diftrefs, in the midft of which the mother 
died, and the two daughters haftened in all fecrefy 
back to Ireland, beginning their journey on a Stn- 


@ The name is pronounced Vannumery. 
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day, to avoid the interruption of creditors, Within 
two years after their arrival in Ireland, Mary the 
youngelt fifter died, and the. fmall remains of the 
fhipwreck’d fortune center’d in Vaneffa, 

' Vanity makes terrible devaftations in a female 
breait: Vaneffa was exceffively vain. She was fond 
of drefs ; impatient to be.admired ; very romantic in 
her turn of mind ; fuperior in her own opinion to alf 
her fex; full of pertnefs, gaiety, and pride; not 
without fome agreeable ,accomplifhments, but far 
from being either beautiful or genteel : Ambitious 
at any rate to be efteemed a wit ; and with that view 
always affecting to keep company with wits; a 
great reader, and a violent admirer of poetry ; hap- 
py in the thoughts of being reputed Swift’s con- 
cubine ;. but ftill aiming to .be his wife. By 
nature haughty and difdainful, looking with con- 
tempt upon her inferiors; and with the fmiles of 
felf-approbation upon her equals; but upon Dr. 
Swift, with the eyes of love: Her love was no doubt 
founded in vanity. 

Though Vanefla had exerted all the arts of her 
fex, to intangle Swift in matrimony ; fhe was yet 
unfuccefsful. She had Joft her reputation, and the 
narrownefs of her income, and coldnefs of her 
lover contributed to make her miferable, and to 
increafe the phrenfical difpofition of her mind. In 
this melancholly fituation fhe remained feveral 
years, during which time Cadenus (Swift) vifited her 
frequently. She often prefs’d him to marry her: His 
an{fwers were rather turns of wit, than pofitive de- 
nials ; till at laft being unable to fuftain the weight 
of mifery any longer, fhe wrote a very tender 
epiftle to him, infifting peremptorily upon a ferious 
anfwer, and an immediate acceptance, or abfolute 
refufal of her as his wife. His reply was delivered 
by his own hand. He brought it with him when 
he made his final vifit; and throwing down the let- 
ter 
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ter upon the table with great paffion, haftened back 
to his houfe, carrying in his countenance the frown 
of anger, and indignation. Vaneffa did not fure 
vive many.days the letter delivered to her by Swift, 
but during that fhort interval the was fufficiently 
compofed, to cancel a will made in his favour, and 
to make another, wherein. fhe left her fortune 
(which by a long retirement was in fome meafure 
retrieved) to her two executors, Dr. Berkley the late 
lord bifhop of Cloyne, and Mr. Marshal one of the 
king’s Serjeants at law. Thus perifhed under all 
the agonies of defpair, Mrs. Efther Vanhomrich ; 
a miferable examp:e of an ill-fpent life, fantaftic 
wit, vifionary {chemes, and female weaknefs, 

Tt is ftrange that vanity fhould have fo great 2 
prevalence in the female breaft, and yet it is cer- 
tain that to this principle it was owing, that Swift's 
houfe was often a feraglio of very virtuous women, 
who attended him from morning till night, with an 
obedience, an awe, and an affiduity that are feldom 
paid to the richeit, or the ‘mot powerful lovers, 
‘Thefe ladieshad no doubt a pride in being thought 
the companions of Swift; but the hours which were 
{pent in his company could not be very pleafant, as 
his fternnefs and authority were continually exerted 
to keep them in awe. | 

Lord Orrery has informed us, that Swift took every 
opportunity to expofe and ridicule Dryden, for which 
he imagines there muft have heen fome affront given 
by that great man to Swift. In this particular we can 
fatisfy the reader from authentic information, 

When Swift was a young man, and not fo well 
acquainted with the world as he afterwards became, 
he wrote fome Pindaric Odes. In. this {pecies of 
compofition he fucceeded ill ; fublimity and fire, 
the indifpenfable requifites in a Pindaric Ode not 
being his talent. As Mr, Dryden was Swift's 
kinfman, thefe odes were fhewn to him for his 

approbation, who faid to him with an unreferved 
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freedom, and in the candour of a friend, ‘ Coufin 
« Swift, turn your thoughts fome other way, for 
‘ nature has never formed you for a Pindaric poet.’ 


Though what Dryden obferved, might in fome 
meafure be true, and Swift perhaps was confcious 
that he had not abilities to fucceed in that {pecies of 
writing ; yet this honeft diffuafive of his kinfman 
he never forgave. ‘The remembrance of it foured 
his temper, and heated his paffions, whenever Dry- 
den’s name was mention’d. 

We fhall now take a view of Swift in his moral 
life, the diftinétion he has obtained in the literary 
world having rendered all illuftrations of his genius 
needlefs, 

Lord Orrery, throughout his excellent work, 
from which we have drawn our account of Swift, 
with his ufual marks of candour, has difplayed his 
moral characier. In many particu'’ars, the picture 
he draws of the Dean refembles the portrait of the 
fame perfon as drawn by Mrs. Pilkington. 


‘] have beheld him (fays his lordthip) in all 
‘ humours and difpofitions, and JI have formed 
‘ various fpeculations from the feveral weakneiles 
‘ to which I obferved him liable. His ‘capacity, 
* and ftrength of mind, were undoubtedly equal to 
' any tafk whatfoever. « His pride, his fpirit, or his 
‘ ambition (call it by: what name you pleafe) was 
‘ boundlefs; but his views were checked in ‘his 
« younger years, and the anxiety of that difappoint- 
< ment had a fenfible effect upon all his actions. 
« He was four and fevere, but not abfolutely ill- 
« yatur’d. He was fociable only to particular friends, 
« and to them only at particular hours. He knew 
« politenefs more than he praétifed it. He was 
« a mixture of avarice and generofity; the former 
« was frequently prevalent, the latter feldom ap- 


¢ peared unlefs excited by compaflion, “He was 
‘ open 
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* open to adulation, and would not, or could nor, 
i diftinguith between low flattery and juft applaufe. 
His abilities rendered him fuperior to envy. He 
was undifguifed, and perfeétly fincere. I am in- 
duced to think that he entered into orders, more 
from fome private and fixed refolution, than from 
abfolute choice : Be that as it may, he performed 
the duties of the church with great punciuality, 
and a decent degree of devotion. He read pray- 
ers, rather in a ftrong nervous voice, than in a 
graceful manner ; and although he has been often 
accufed of irreligion, nothing of that kind appear- 
ed in his converfation or behaviour. His calt of 
mind induced him to think and {peak more of 
politics than religion, His perpetual views were 
directed towards power; and his chief aim was 
to be removed to England: But when he found 
himfelf entirely difappointed, he turned: his 


thoughts to oppofition, and became the Patron 
of Ireland.’ 
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Mrs. Pilkington has reprefented him as a tyrant 
in his family, and has difcovered in him a violent 
propenfion to be abfolute in every company where 
he was. This difpofition, no doubt, made him more 
feared than loved ; but as he had the moft unbound- 
ed vanity to gratify, he was pleafed with the fer- 
vility and awe with which inferiers approached 
him. He may be refembled to an eaftern monarch, 
who takes delight in furveying his flaves, trembling 
at his approach, and kneeling with reverence at 
his feet. 

Had Swift been born to regal honours, he would 
doubtlefs have bent the necks of his people to the 
yoke: Asa fubje@t, he was reftlefs and turbulent; 
and though as lord Orrery fays, he was above cor. 
ruption, yet that virtue was certainly founded on his 
pride, which difdained every meafure, and {purned 
every effort in which he himfelf was not the prin- 
cipal, 
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He was certainly charitable, though it had an 
unlucky mixture of oftent.tion in 1¢. One particular 
att of his charity (not mentioned, extept by Mrs. 
Pilkington, in any account of him_ yet, publifhed) 
is well worthy of remembrance, praife, and imita- 
tion : He appropriated the fum of five-hundred 

ounds intirely to the ufe of poor tradefmen and 
handicraftfmen, whofe honefty and induftry, he 
thought’ merited affiftance, and encouragement : 
‘This he lent to them in fmall loans, as their exi- 
gencies required, without any intereft; and they. 
repaid him at fo much per week, or month, as their 
different circumftances beft enabled them, To 


the wealthy let us fay-—-—— 
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Mrs. ConsTANTIA GRIERSON. 


Hi ES lady was born in Ireland ; and, as 
Mrs. Barber judicioufly remarks, was one 
of the moft extraordinary women that either this 
age, or perhaps any other, ever produced. She 
died in the year 1733, at the age of 27, and was 


allowed long before to be an excellent fcholar, — 


not only in Greek and Roman. literature, but in 
hiftory, divinity, philofophy, and mathematics, 
Mrs. Grierfon (fays fhe) ‘ gave a.proof of her 


6 


¢ 


cation of the Dublin edition of Tacitus to the 


“lord Carteret, and by that of Terence to his . 


fon, to whom fhe likewife wrote a Greek epi- 
“gram. She wrote feveral fine poems in Eng- 
* lith *, on which fhe fet fo little value, that fhe 
neglected to leave copies behind her of but very 
© few. 

« What makes herchara@ter the more remarkable 
* is, that fhe rofe to this eminence of learning 
merely by the force of her own genius, and 
* continual application. She was not only happy 

ina fine imagination, a great memory, an ex: 
‘ cellent underitanding, and an exaét judgment, 
but had all thefe crowned by virtue and piety: 
‘ fhe was too learned to be vain, too wife to be 


* Mrs. Barber has preferved feveral fpecimens of. her talent* 


in.this way, which are printed with her own poems. 
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knowledge in the Latin tongue, by her dedi-. 
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conceited, too knowing and too clear-fighted to 
‘ be irreligious. 

‘ If heaven had fpared her life, and. bleffed her 
with health, which fhe wanted for fome» years 
* before her death, there is good reafon to think 
‘ fhe would have made as great a figure in the 
* learned world, as any of her fex are recorded to 
* have done. 

‘ As her learning and abilities raifed her above 
* her own fex, fo they left her no room to envy 
‘ any; onthe contrary, her delight was to fee o- 
‘ thers excel. She was always ready to advife and 
* direct thofe who applied to her, and was herfelf 
* willing to be advifed. 

* So little did fhe value herfelf upon her uncom- 
‘ mon excellences, that it has often recalled to 
“my mind a fine reflexion of a French author, 
* That great geniufes foould be fuperior to their own 
© abilities. 

‘ I perfwade myfelf that this fhort account of 
* fo extraordinary a woman, of whom much more 
‘ might have been faid, will not be difagreeable 
‘ to my readers; nor can I omit what I think is 
‘ greatly to the lord Carteret’s honour, that when 
‘ he was lord lieutenant of Ireland, he obtained a 
* patent for Mr. Grierfon, her hufband, to be the 
* King’s Printer, and to diflinguifh and reward her 
‘ uncommon umerit, had her life inferted in it.’ 
‘Thas far Mrs. Earber. We thall now febjoin Mrs. 
Pilkington’s account of this wonderful genius. 

‘ About two years before this, a young woman 
‘_(afterwards married to Mr. Grierfon) of about 
‘ eighteen years of age, was brought to my fa- 
‘ther *, to be by him inftructed in Midwifry : 
‘ fhe was miltrefs of Hebrew +, Greek, Latin, 


* Dr. Van Lewen of Dublin, an eminent phyfician and 
man-midwife. : 

+ Her knowledge of the Hebrew is not mentioned by Mrs. 
Basber. 
* and 
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and French. and underftood the mathematics as 
well as moft men: and what made thefe extraor- 
dinary talents yet more furprizing was, that her 
parents were poor, illiterate,’ country people : 
fo that her learning appeared like the gift pour- 
ed out on the apoftles, of fpéaking all languages 
without the pains of ftudy; or, like the intui- 
tive knowledge of angels : yet inafnfuch as the 
power of miracles is ceafed, we mutt allow fhe 
ufed human means for fuch great and excellent 
acquirements, And yet, in along friendfhip and 
familiarity with her, I could never obtain a fatis~ 
factory account from her on this head; only the 
faid, fhe had received fome little inftru&ion from 
the minifler of the parifh, when fhe could {pare 
time from her’ néedle-work, to which the was 
clofely kept by her mother. She wrote elegant- 
ly both in verfe and profe, and fome of the moft 
delightful hours I ever pafled were in the con- 
verfation of this female philofopher. 

‘ My father readily confénted to accept of her as 
a pupil, and gave her a general invitation to his 
table; fo that: fhe and I were feldom afuncer. 
My parents were well pleafed with our intimacy, 
as her-piety was not inferior to her learning. 
Her turn was chiefly to philofophical or divine 
fabje€ts; yet could her heavenly mufe defcend 
from its fublime height to the eafy epiftolary ftile, 
and fuit itfelf to my then gay difpofition *.? 


* Vide Mrs, PinkinetTon’s Memoirs, Vol. I. 
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Mts... CATHERINE COCKBURN. 


H E Revd. Dr. Birch, who has prefixed a life 
of Mrs. Cockburn before the colle&iom he 
has made of her works, with great truth obferves, 
that it is a juftice due to the public, as well as ‘to 
the memory of Mrs. Cockburn, to premife fome 
account of fo extraordinary a perfon. . ‘*: Pofterity, 
at leaft, adds he, will be fo follicitous to know, ito 
whom they will owe the. moft demonftrative and 
peripicuous reafonings, upon fubjects of eternal tm- 
portance ; and her own fex is entitled to the fulleft 
information about one, who-has doneiuch honour 
to them, and raifed our ideas, of their intelléGiual 
powers, by an example of the, greateft extent-of 
underftanding and corretnefs of judgment, united 
to all the vivacity of imagination. Antiquity, in- 
deed, boatted .of its Female Philofophers, whofe 
merits have been drawn forth in an elaborate trea- 
tife of Menage *. ..But our own age and country 
may without.injaftice or,vanity.oppofe to thofe il- 
Infirious ladies the defender of Lock and Clark ; 
who, with a genius equal to the moft eminent of 
them, ‘had the fuperior advantage’ of cultivating it 
in the only effectual method of improvement,. the 
ftudy of a real philofophy, and a theology worthy 
human nature, and its all-perfect author. 
She was the daughter of captain David Trotter, 
a Scots gentleman, and commander of the royal 


* Hiftoria Mulierum Philofopharim. 8vo. Lyons. 1690. 
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navy in the reign of Charles II. He was highly in 
favour with that prince, who employed him as com- 
modore in the demolition of Tangier, in the year 
1683. Soon after he was fent to convoy the. fleet 
of the Turkey company; when being feized by the: 
plague, then raging at Scanderoon, he died: there, 
His death was an irreparable lofs to his family, who 
were defrauded of all his effects on: board his fhip,. 
which were very confiderable, and of all the money 
which he had advanced to the feamen, during 2: 
long voyage: And to add to this misfortune, the- 
goldimith, in whofe hands the greateft part of his 
money was lodged, became foon after a bankrupt: 
Thefe accumulated circumftances of diftrefs excit ng’ 
the compaffion of king Charles, the captain’s widow 
was allowed a penfion, which ended with that 
king’s life; nor had the any confideration for her 
loffes in the two fucceeding reigns.. But queen Anne; 
upon her acceffion to the throne, granted her an’ 
annuaFpenfion of twénty pounds. 

Captain Trotter at his death, left only two daugh- 
ters, the youngeft of whom, Catherine, our cele- 
brated author, was born in Londen, Augaft 16, 
1679. She gave early marks.of her genius, and 
was not pafled her childhood when fhe furprized a 
company of her relations and friends. with extem- 
porary verfes, on an accident which had fallen under 
her obfervation in the ftreet. She both learned to 
write, and made herfelf miftrefs of the French lan- 
guage, by her own application and diligence, with- 
out any inftruétor. But fhe had fome affiftance in 
the ftudy of the Latin Grammar and Logic, of 
which latter fhe drew up an abftract for her own ufe, 
The moft ferious. and important fubjeéts, and efpe- 
pecially thofe of religion, foon engaged her atcen- 
tion. But notwithftanding her education, her inti- 
macy with feveral families of diftin&tion of the Ro. 
mith perfuafion expofed her, while very young, .to 
impreflions in favour of that church, which not be 
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ing removed by her conferences with fome eminent 
and learned members of the church of England, 
fhe followed the dictates of a mifguided confcience, 
and embraced the Romifh communion, in which fhe 
continued till the year 1707. 

She was but 14 years of age, when fhe wrote a 
copy of verfes upon Mr. Bevil Higgons’s ficknefs. 
and recovery from the {mall pox, which are printed 
in our author's fecond volume. Her next producti- 
én was a Tragedy called Agnes de Caftro, which 
was afted at the Theatre-royal, in 1695, when fhe 
was only in her feventeenth year, and printed in 
1696, The reputation of this performance, and 
the verfes which the addrefied to Mr. Congreve upon 
his Mourning Bride, in 1697, were probably the 
foundation of her acquaintance with that admirable 
writer, 

Her fecond Tragedy, intitled Fatal Friendfhip, 
was afted-in 1698, at the new Theatre in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields. This Tragedy met with great applaufe, 
and ig ftill thought the moft perfect of her dramatic 
performances. Among other copies of verfes fent 
to her upon occafion of it, and prefixed to it, was 

ne from an unknown hand, which afterwards ap- 
peared to be from the elegant pen of Mr. Hughs, 
author of the Siege of Damafeus *. 

The death of Mr. Dryden engaged her to join 
with feveral other ladies in paying a juft tribute to 
the memory of that great improver of the ftrength, 
fulnefs, and harmony of Enelifh verfe; and their: 
performances were publifhed together, under the 
title of the Nine Mufes; or Poems written by fo 
many Ladies, upon the Death of the late famous 
John Dryden, Efq; 

* Dr. Birch mentions alfo Mr. Higgons’s verfes on this oc- 


cafion, and gives a copy of a complimentary letter to our au- 
thor, from Mr. George Farquhar. 
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Her dramatic talents not being confined to Tra- 
gedy, fhe brought upon the ftage, in 1701, a Co- 
medy called Love at a Lofs; or moft Votes carry 
it, publifhed in May that year. In the fame year 
fhe gave the public her third Tragedy, intitled, The 
Unhappy Penitent, a€ted at the Theatre-Royal in 
Drury-Lane. In the dedication to Charles lord 
Hallifax, fhe draws the charaéters of feveral of the 
moit eminent of her predeceffors in tragic poetry, 
with great judgment and precifion. She obferves, 
that Shakefpear had all the images of nature prefent 
to him, ftudied her thoroughly, and boldly copied 
all her various features: and that though he chiefly 
exerted himfelfon the more mafculine -paffions, it 
was the choice of his judgment, not the reftraint of 
his genius; and he feems to have defigned thofe few 
tender moving fcenes, which he has given us, as a 
proof that he could be every way equally admirable, 
She allows Dryden to have been the mo? univerfal 
genius which this nation ever bred; but thinks 
that he did not excel in every part; for though 
he is diftinguifhed in mot of his writings, by 
gteatnefs and elevation of thought, yet at the fame 
time that he commands our admiration of himfelF, 
he little moves our concern for thofe whom he re- 
prefents, not being formed for touching. the fofter 
pafions. On the other hand, Otway, befides his 
judicious choice of the fable, had a peculiar art to 
move compafiion, which, as it is one of the chief 
ends of Tragedy, he found mof adapted to 
his genius ; and never venturing where that did not 
lead him, excelled inthe pathetic. And had Lee, as 
fhe remarks, confulted his ftrength as well, he might 
have given us more perfeét pieces; but aiming at 
the fublime, inftead of being great, he is extrava- 
gant; his ftile too felling ; and if we purfve him 
in his flight, he often carries us out of nature. Had 
he reftrained that vain ambition, and intirely applied 
himfelf ‘to defcribe the fofteft of the paffions (for 
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love, of all the paffions, he feems beft to have -un- 


derftood, if that be allowed a proper fubje& for 
Tragedy) he had certainly had fewer defects. 

But poetry and dramatic. writing did not fo far 
engrofs the thoughts of our author, but that fhe 
fometimes turned them to fubjeéts of a very differ- 
ent nature ; and at an age when few of the other 
fex were capable of underftanding the Effay of Hu- 
man Underftanding, and moft of them prejudiced 
againft the novelty of its principles; and though 
fhe was at that time engaged in the profeffion of a 
religion not very favourable to fo rational a philofo- 
phy as that of Mr. Lock; yet fhe had read that 
incomparable book, with fo clear a comprehenfion, 
and fo unbiaffed a judgment, that her own convicti- 
on of the truth and importance.of the notions con- 
tained in it, led her to endeavour that of others, by 
removing fome of the objections urged againit 
them. She drew up therefore a Defence of the 
Effay, againft fome Remarks which had been pub- 
lifhed againft it in 1667. The author of thefe re< 
marks was never known to Mr. Lock, who ani- 
madverted upon them with fome marks of chagrin, 
at the end of his reply to Stillingfleet, 1697. But 
after the death of the ingenious Dr. Thomas Burnet,, 
mafter of the Charter-Houfe, it appeared from his. 
papers, that the Remarks were the produ of his. 
pen. They were foon followed by fecond Remarks, 
printed the fame year, in vindication of the firft, 
againft Mr. Lock’s Anfwer to them; andin 1699,. 
by Third Remarks, addreffed likewife to Mr. Lock. 
Mrs. 'Trotter’s Defence of the Eflay againft all thefe 
Remarks was finifhed fo early as the beginning of 
December 1701, when fhe was but 22 years old. 
But being more apprehenfive of appearing before- 
the great writer whom fhe defended, than of the 

ublic cenfure, and confcious that the name of a. 
woman would be a prejudice againft a work of that 


nature, fhe refolved to conceal herfelf with the. ut- 
i mott 
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moft care. But her title to the reputation of this 
piece did not continue long a fecret to the world. 
For Mrs. Burnet, thelate wife of Dr. Burnet, bifhop 
of Sarum, alady of an uncommon degree of know- 
ledge, and whofe Method of Devotion, which paf- 
fed through feveral editions, is a proof of her ex- 
emplary piety, and who, as well as that prelate, 
honoured our author with a particular friendfhip, 
notwithftanding the difference of her religion, being 
informed that fhe was engaged in writing, and that 
it was not poetry, was defirous to know the fubject. 
This Mrs. Trotter could not deny a lady of her 
merit, in whom fhe might fafely confide, and who, 
upon being acquainted with it, fhewed an equal 
follicitude that the author might not be known. 
Bat afterwards finding the performance highly ap- 
proved by the bifhop her hufband, Mr. Norris of 
Bemmerton, and Mr. Lock himfelf; the thought 
the reafons of fecrecy ceafed, and difcovered the 
writer; and in June 1707 returned her thanks to 
Mrs. ‘Trotter, then in London, for her prefent of 
the book, in a letter which does as much honour to 
her own underftanding, principles and temper, as 
ta her friend, to whom fhe addrefled it. Dr. Birch 
has given a copy of this letter. 

Mir. Lock likewife was fo highly fatished with 
the Defence, (which was perhaps the only piece 
that appeared in favour of his Effay, except one 
by Mr. Samuel Bold, rector of Steeple in Dorfet- 
fhire, 1699) that being in London, he defired Mr. 
King, afterwards lord high chancellor, to make 
Mrs. Trotter a vifit, and a prefent of books ; and 
when fhe had owned herfelf, he wrote to her a letter 
of compliment, a copy of which is inferted in thefe 
memoirs. 

But while our author continued to fhew the world 
io deep a penetration into-fubjects of the moft diffi- 
cult and abftract kind, fhe was ftill incapable of 
extricating herfelf. from) thofe. fubtilties and: per- 


plexities 
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plexities' of argument, which retained her in the 
church of Rome. And the fincerity of her attach- 
ment to it, in all its outward feverities, obliged her 
to fo ftri€t an obfervance of its fafts, as proved ex- 
tremely injurious to her health. Upon which Dr. 
Denton Nicholas, a very ingenious learned phyfi- 
cian of her acquaintance, advifed her to abate of 
thofe rigours of abftinence, as infupportable to a 
conflitution naturally infirm. 

She returned to the exercife of her dramatic geni- 
us in 1703, and having fixed upon the Revolution 
ot Sweden under Guftavus Erickfon (which has 
been related in profe with fo much force and beauty 
by the Abbé Vertot) for the fubje&t of a Tragedy, 
fhe fent the firft draught of it to Mr. Congreve, 
who returned her an anfwer, which, on account of 
the juft remarks upon the condu& of the drama, 
well deferves a place here, did it not exceed our 
propofed bounds, and therefore we muft refer the 
reader to Dr. Birch’s account. This Tragedy was 
acted in 1706, at the Queen’s Theatre in the Hay- 
Market, and was printed in quarto. 

By a letter from Mrs. ‘Trotter to her friend George 
Burnet of Kemnay in Scotland, Efg; then at Geneva, 
dated February 2, 1703-4, it appears that fhe then 
began to entertain more moderate notions of religi- 
on, andto abate of her zeal for the church of Rome. 
Her charitablenefs and latitude of fentiments feems 
to have increafed a-pace, from the farther examina- 
tion which fhe was now probably making into the 
ftate of the controverfy between the church of 
Rome and the Proteitants; for in another letter to 
Mrs. Burnet, of Auguft 8, 1704, the fpeaks to the 
fubje&t of religion, with a fpirit of moderation un- 
ufual in the communion of which fhe ftill profeffed 


herfelf. 


‘ I with, (fays fhe) there was no° diftinétion ‘of 
‘ churches ; and then I doubt not there would be 
* much 
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¢ much more real religion, the name and notion of 
* which I am fo forry to obferve confined to the 
‘ being of fome particular community; and the 
‘ whole of it, I am afraid, placed by moft in a 
‘ zeal of thofe points, which make the differences 
‘ between them ; from which miftaken zeal, no 
‘ doubt, have proceeded all the maffacres, perfe- 
.€ cautions, and hatred of their fellow chriftians, 
¢ which all churches have been inclined to, when in 
‘ power. And I believe it is generally true, that 
« thofe who are moft bigotted to a fect, or moft rigid 
‘ and precife in their forms. and outward difcipline, 
‘ are moft negligent of the moral duties, which 
certainly are the main end of religion. I have 
obferved this fo often, both in private perfons and 
public focieties, that I am apt to fufpect it every 
where,’ 
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The victory at Blenheim, which exercifed the 
pens of Mr. Addifon and Mr. John Philips, whofe 
poems on that occafion divided the admiration of 
the public, tempted Mrs. Trotter to write a copy 
of verfes to the duke of Marlborough, upon his re- 
turn from his glorious campaign in Germany, De- 
cember, 1704. But being doubtful with refpe& to 
the publication of them, fhe fent them in mann- 
{cript to his grace; and received for anfwer, that 
the duke and duchefs, and the lord treafurer Godol- 
phin, with feveral others to whom they were fhewn, 
were greatly pleafed with them; and that good 
judges of poetry had declared, that there were fome 
lines in them fuperior to any that had been-written 
onthe fubjeét. Upon this encouragement fhe fent 
the poem to the prefs. 

The high degree of favour with which the was 
honoured by thefe illuftrious perfons, gave her, 
about this time, hopes of fome eftablifhment of her 
fortune, which had hitherto been extremely narrow 
and precarious. But though fhe failed of fuch an 
eftablithment, 
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eftablifhment, fhe fucceeded in 1705, in another 
point, which was a temporary relief to her. This 
particular appears from one of her letters printed 
in the fecond volume; but of what nature or a- 
mount this relief was, we do not find. 

Her enquiries into the nature of true religi- 
on were attended with their natural and ufual 
effects, in opening and enlarging her notions 
beyond the contratted pale of her own church. 
For in her letter of the 7th of Jaly.1705, to Mr. 
Burnet, fhe fays, ‘ I am zealous to have you a- 
gree with me in this one article, that all good 
chriftians are of the fame religion; a fentiment 
which I fincerely confefs, how little foever it is 
countenanced by the church of Rome.’ And in. 
the latter end of the following year, or the begin- 
ning of 1707, her doubts about the Romifh reli. 
eion, which fhe had fo many years profeffed, hav- 
ing led her to a thorough examination of the 
grounds of it, by confulting the beft books on 
both fides of the queftion, and advifing with men. 
of the beft judgment, the refult was a conviction. 
of the falfenefs of the preteniions of that church,. 
and a return to that of England, to which fhe ad- 
hered during the refit of her life. In the courfe.- 
of this enquiry, the great and leading queftion: 
concerning A Guide in Controverfy, was particu- 
latly difcuffed by her; and the two letters which 
fhe wrote upon it, the fir to Mr.Bennet, a Ro. 
mifh prieft, and the fecond to Mr, H » who. 
had procured an anfwer to that letter from a 
ftranger, Mr. Bennet’s indifpofition preventing bim 
from returning one, were thought fo valuable on 
account of the firength and perfpicuity. of reafon- 
ing, as well as their concifenefs, that fhe con- 
fented to the importunity of her friends, for their 
publication in June 1707, under the following ti- 
tle, A Difcourfe concerning a Guide in Contro- 
verfics; in two Letters: Written, to one of the 

Church 
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Church of Rome, by a Perfon lately converted 
from that Communion; a later edition of them 
being fince printed at Edinburgh in 1728 in 8vo. 
Bithop Burnet wrote the preface to them, though 
without ‘his’ name to it;~ and he obferves, that 
they might be of ufe to fuch of the Roman Ca- 
tholics ag‘are perfwaded, that thofe: who deny the 
infallibility of their church, take away all eertain- 
ty of the Chriftian religion, or of the authority of 
the fcriptures. ‘This is the main topic of thofe two 
letters, and the point was confidered by our author 
as of fuch importance,’ that fhe procured her friend 
Mrs. Burnet to confult Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Clark 
upon it, and to fhew him a paper, which had 
heen put into her hands, urging the difficulties 
on that’ article, ‘on the fide of the Papifts. The 
fentiments of that great man upon this fubject 
are comprifed in a letter from Mrs. Burnet to 
Mrs. Trotter, of which our editor has given a co- 
py, towhich we refer the reader in the 31ft page 
of his account. 

in 1708' our author was married to Mr. Cock- 
barn, the fon of Dr.-Cockburn, an’ eminent and 
learned divine of Scotland, at firft attached to the 
court of St. Germains, but obliged to quit it on 
account of his inflexible adherence to the Prote- 
{tant religion ; then for fome time minifter of the 
Epifcopal church at Amfterdam, and at lait col- 
lated to the re@tory of Northaw in Middlefex, by 
Dr. Robinfon bifhop of Bondon, at the recommen- 
dation ‘of Queen Anne.’ Mr. Cockburn his fon, 
foon after his marriage with our author, had the 
donative of Nayland in Suffex, where he fettled in 
the fame year 1708 ; but returned afterwards from 
thence ‘to London, to be’ curate of St. Dunftan’s 
in Fleet-ftreet; ‘where he cortinued ’till the accef- 
fion of his-late’ majefty to the throne, when ‘fall- 
ing’into a fcruple about the oath of abjuration, 
though he always prayed for the King and Roy- 
al 
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al Family by name, he was obliged to quit that 
tation, and for ten or twelve years following was 
reduced to great difficulties in the fupport of. his 
family ;, during which time he inftruéed the youth 
of the academy in Chancery-Lane, in the Latin 
tongue. At lait, in. 1726, by.confulting the, lord » 
chancellor King and .his own father, ,upon the’: 
fenfe and intent of that oath, and by reading fome 
papers put into his hands, with relation to it, he 
was reconciled to the. taking of it. In confequence 
of this, being the year tollowing invited to. be 
minifter of the Epifcopal congregation. at. Aber- 
deen in Scotland, he qualified himfelf conforma- 
bly to the law, and, onthe day of his prefent Ma- 
jefty’s aeceffion, preached a fermon: there -on the 
duty and. benefit of praying for, the government. 
This fermon being printed. and anitnadverted up- 
on, he publifhed a reply to the remarks on it, with 
cine papers relating to the oath of -abjuration, 
which have been mach efteemed. .. Soon after his 
fettlement at Aberdeen, the lord chancellor pre- 
{ented him to the living of Long-Horfely, near Mor- 
pth in Northumberland, as a means of enabling 
him to fupport and educate his family ; for which 
purpofe he was allowed to continue his fun@ion 
at Aberdeen, till the negligence and ill-behaviour 
of the curates, whom he employed at Long- Horfe- 
ly, occafioned Dr. Chandler, the late bifhop. of 
Durham, to-call him to refidence on that living, 
17373 by which means he was forced to quit his 
Ration at Aberdeen, to the no {mall diminution 
of his income. He was a man of confiderable 
learning ; and befides his fermon abovementioned, 
and the vindication of it, he publifhed, in the 
Weekly Mifcellany, A Defence of Prime Minifters, 
in the Character of Jofeph; and a Treatife of the 
Mofaic Defign, publithed fince his death. 

Mrs. Cockburn, after her marriage, was entire- 
ly diverted from her fludies for many years,’ by at- 
tending 
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tending upon the: duties of a wife and a mother, 
and by the ordinary cares of an encreafing fami- 
ly, and the additional ones arifing from the reduced 
circumftances of her hufband. However, her zeal 
for Mr. Lock’s character and writings drew. her a- 
gain into the public light in 1716, upon this occa- 
f1on. 

Dr. Hold{worth, fellow of St. John’s College in 
Oxford, had preached on Eafter-Monday, 1719 20; 
before that univerfity, a fermon on John v. 28, 
29, which he publifhed, profefiing in his title page 
to examine and anfwer the Cavils, Falfe Reafon- 
ings, and Falfe Interpretations of Scripture, of 
Mr. Lock ‘and others, againft the Refurrection of 
the Same Body. ‘This fermon did not reach Mrs. 
Cockburn’s hands "till fome years after ; when the 
perufal of it forced from her fome animadverii- 
ons, which fhe threw together in the form of a 
letter tothe Dr. and fent to him in May 1724, 
with a defign of fupprefling it entirely, if it fhould 
have the defired effet upon him. After nine 
months. the Dr. informed her, that he had drawn 
up a large and particular anfwer to it, but was 
unwilling to truf: her with his manufcript, “tll 
fhe fhould publith her own. However; after a 
long time, and much difficulty, fhe at laft obtain- 
ed the perufal of h’s anfwer; but not meeting 
with that conviétion from,it, which would have 
made her give up her caufe, fhe was prevailed on 
to let the world judge between them, and. ac- 
cordingly publifhed her Letter'to Dr. Holdiworth, 
in January 1726-7, without her name, but faid in 
the title page to be by the author of, A Defence 
of Mr. Lock’s Effay of Human Underftanding. 
The Dr. whofe anfwer to it was a'ready finifhed, 
was very expeditious in the publication of it in 


June 1727, in an 8vo volume, under the title of 
A Defence of the Doétrine of the RefurreGion 
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Mrs, Cockbum wrote a very particular reply 
to this, and entitled it, A Vindication of Mr.- 
Lock’s Principles, from, the injurious Imputations 
of Dr. Holdfworth. But though it is an admira: 
ble performance, and fhe’ was extremely defirous 
of doing juftice to Mr.‘Lock and herfelf, yet not 
meeting with any Bookfeller willing to undertake, 
nor herfelf being able to fupport the expence of 
the impreflion, it continued in manufeript, and 
was referved to enrich the colle&tion publihed after 
her death. 

Fier Remarks upon fome Writers in the Contro- 
verfy concerning the Foundation of Moral Duty 
and Moral Obligation were begun dering the win- 
ter of the year 1739, and finifhed in the follow- 
Ing one; for the weaknefs of her eyes, which had 
been a complaint of many years flanding, not 
permitting her to ufe, by candlelight, her needle, 
which fo fuily employed her in the fammer fea- 
fon, that the read little, and wrote lefs; fhe a- 
muted herfelf, during the long winter-evenings, in 
digefting her thoughts upon the moft abftraét fab- 
jects in morality and métaphyfics. | They continued 
in manufeript till 1743, for want of a Bookfeller 
inclined to accept the publication of them, and 
were introduced to the world in Auguft that year, 
in’The Hiftory of: the Works ‘of the’ Learned. 
Her name did not gd'with them, but they were 
Infcribed with the urmoft Deference to Alexander 
Pope, Efgq; by an Admirer of his moral CharaGer ; 
for which fhe fhews a remarkable zeal in her let: 
ters, whenever fhe has occafion to mention him. 
And her high opinion of him in that refpeét, 
founded chiefly on ‘his writings, and efpecially his 
letters, as well'as her admiration of his genius, 
infpired her with a ftrong defire of being known 
to him ; for which purpofe fhe drew up a pretty. 
long letter to him about the year 738: but it 
was never fent. - The ftrength, clearnefs, and vi- 
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vacity fhewn in her Remarks upon the moft ab- 
ftract and perplexed queitions, immediately raifed 
the curiofity of alb good judges about the con- 
cealed writer; and their admiration was greatly 
increafed when her fex and advanced age were 
known.’ And the worthy Dr. Sharp *, archdeacon 
of Northumberland, who had thefe. Remarks in 
manufcript, .and encouraged the publication of 
them, being convinced by them, that no perfon 
was better qualified for a thorough examination of 
the grounds of morality, entered into a correfpond- 
ence with her upon that fubjegt. But her ill ftate 
of health. at laft interrupted her profecution of 
it ; a circumftance to be regretted, fince a difcuffion 
carried on with fo much fagacity and candour on 
both fides, would, in all probability, have left 
little difficulty.remaining on the queftion. 

Dr. Rutherforth’s Eflay onthe Nature and Obli- 
gations of virtue, publifhed in May 1744, foon 
engaged her thoughts, and notwithftanding the afth- 
matic diforder, which had feized her many years 
before, and now left her fmall intervals of eafe, 
fhe applied herfelf to the confutation of that ela- 
borate difcourfe ; and having finifhed it with a f{pi- 
rit, elegance, and perfpicuity equal, if not fuperi- 
or, to all her former writings, tranfmitted her ma- 
nufcript to Mr. Warburton, who publifhed it in 
8vo. with a Preface of his own, in April I7A7, 
under the title of Remarks upon the Principles and 
Reafonings of Dr. Rutherforth’s Effay on the Na- 
ture and Obligations of Virtue, in Vindication of 
the contrary Principles and Reafons inforced in the 
Writings of the late Dr. Samuel Clark. 

The extenfive reputation which this and her for- 
mer writings had gained her, induced her friends 
to propofe to her, the collecting and publithing 

* Author of an excellent pamphlet, entitled, Two Differ- 


tations concerning the Etymology and Scripture-meaning of the 
Hebrew Words Elohim and Berith, Vide Monthly Review. 
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them inabody. And upon her confenting to the 
{cheme, which was to be executed by fubfcripti- 
on, in order to fecureto her the full benefit of the 
edition, it met with a ready encouragement from 
all perfons of true tafte ;° but though Mrs. Cock- 
burn did not live to difcharge the office of editor, 
yet the public has received the acquifition by her 
death, ot a valuable feries of letters, which her 
own modefty would have reftrained her from per- 
mitting to jee the light. And it were to be with- 
ed that thefe two volumes, conditioned for by the 
terms of fubfcription, could have contained all her 
dramatic writings, of which only one is here pub- 
lifhed. But as that was impoflible, the preference 
was, upon the matureft deliberation, given to 
thofe in profe, as fuperior in their kind to the 
moft perfect of her poetical, and of more general 
and latting ufe to the world. 

The lois of her hufband on the 4th of January 
1748, in the 71ft year of his age, was a fevere 
fhock to her; and fhe did notlong furvive him, dy- 
ing on the 11th of May, 1749, in her 7rft year, 
after having long fupported a painful diforder, 
with a refignation to the divine will, which had 
been the governing principle of her whole life, 
and her fupport under the various trials of it. 
Her memory. and underftanding continued. unim- 
paired, ’till within a few days of her death. She 
was interred near her hufband and youngeft daugh- 
ter at Long-Horfley, with this fhort fentence on 
their tomb : 


Let their works praife them in the gates. 
Prov. XXXl. 31. 


They left only one fon, who is clerk of the cheque 
at Chatham, and two daughters. 

Mrs. Cockburn was no lefs celebrated for her 
beauty, in her younger days, than for her genius and 
accom- 
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accomplifhments. She was indeed {mall of ftature, 
but had a remarkable livelinefs.in her eye, and 
delicacy of complexion, which continued to her 
death. . Her private. character rendered her ex- 
tremely amiable to thofe who intimately knew 
her. Her converfation was always innocent, ufe- 
ful and agreeable, without the leait affectation of 
being thought a wit, and attended with a remark- 
able modetty and diffidence of herfelf, and a con- 
ftant endeavour to adapt her difcourfe to her com- 
any. She was. happy in an encommon evennefs 
and. chearfulnefs ot temper. Her difpofition was 
generous and benevolent; and ready upon all oc- 
cafions to forgive injuries, and bear them, as well 
as misfortunes, without interrupting her own eafe, 
or that of others, with complaints or reproaches. 
‘The preflures of a very contracted fortune were 
fupported by her with calmnefs and in filence ; 
nor did fhe ever attempt to improve it among 
thofe great perfonages. to whom the was known, 
by importunities ; to which the. beft minds are moft 
averfe, and which her approved merit and eftablifh- 
ed reputation fhould have rendered unneceflary. 
The colleGtion now exhibited to the world is, 
fays Dr. Birch, and we entirely agree with him, 
fo inconteftable a proof of the fuperiority of our 
author’s genius, as.in a manner fuperfedes every 
thing that can be faid upon that head. But her 
abilities as a writer, and the merit of her works, 
will not have full juflice done them, without a due 
attention to the peculiar circumftances, in which 
they were produced: her early youth, when fhe 
wrote fome, her very advanced age, and ill ftate 
of health, when fhe drew up others; the uneafy 
fituation. of .her fortune,.during. the whole courfe 
of her life; and an interval: of near twenty years 
in the vigour of it, {pent in the cares of a fami- 
ly, without the leaft leifure, for reading or con- 
templation ;_ after which, with a mind fo long 
diverted 
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diverted and incumbered, refuming her ftudies, 
fhe initantly recovered its intiré powers, and in 
the hours of relaxation from her domeftic em- 
ployments, purfued, to. their: utmoft limits, fome 
of the -deepeft enquiries of which the haman mind 
is capable! . by 


ConTENTs of the Firft Volume of Mrs. Cock- 
BURN’s Works. 


I. A Difcourfe concerningia Guide in Contro- 
verfy. Firft publithed in'1707, witha’ preface “by 
bifhop Burnet. 

“Ii. A Defence of Mr. Lock’s Effay of Human 
Underftanding. Firft publifhed in 1702. 

III. A Letter to Dr. Holdfworth, concerning 
the Refurrection of the fame Body. Firft publith- 
ed in 1726. 

IV. A Vindication of Mr. Lock’s -Chriftian 
Principles, from the injufious Imputations of Dr. 
Holdfworth. Now firft publithed. 

V. Remarks upon fome Writers in the Contro. 
verfy, concerning the Foundation of Moral Vir- 
tue, and Moral Obligation. With fome Thoughts 
concerning Neceffary Exiftence; the Reality and 
Infinity of Space; the Extenfion and Place of 
Spirits; and on Dr. Watts’s Notion of Subftance. 
Firft publifhed in 1743. , 


Contents of the Second Volume. 


I. Remarks upon Dr. Rutherforth’s Effay on the 
Nature and Obligations of Virtue. Fuirft publifhed 
in the year 1747. ; 

IE. Mifcellaneous Pieces:' Now firft’ printed. 
Containing ‘a Letter of Advice to her Son,—Sun- 
day’s Journal.—On’ the Ufefulnefs of Schools and 
Univerfities—On the Credibility of the Hiftorical 
Parts of Seripture—On Moral Virtue.—Notes on 

Chriftianity 
3 
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Chriftianity as old as the Creation.—On the Infal- 
libility of the Church of Rome.—Anfwer to a 
Queition concerning the Jurifdi@ion of the Magi- 
{trate over the Life of the Subje@.—Remark3 on 
Mr. Seed's Sermon on Moral Virtue.—Remarks 
upon an Enquiry into the Origin of Human Ap: 
petites and Affections. 

III, Letters between Mrs. Cockburn and feveral 
of her Friends. Thefe take up the greateft part of 
the volume, 

_. IV. Letters between the Rev. Dr. Sharp, Arch~ 
deacon of Northumberland and Mrs. Cockburn, 
concerning the Foundation of Moral Virtue. 

V. Fatal Friendfhip, a Tragedy. 

VI. Poems on feveral Occafions. There are ve- 
ty few of thefe, and what there are, are of little 
note. Her poetical talent was the {malleft and leat 
waluable of our author’s literary accomplifhments. 
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ei IiTS Gentleman was defeended froma very 
§ antient, and confiderable family in the county 
of Leicefter, and feceived his education in St. Jchn’s 
college Cambridge, where he wrote his Pattorals, 


oO 

a fpecies of excellence, in which he is thought to 
have femarkably diftinguifhed himfelf. When 
Mr. Philips quitted the univerfity, and repaired to 
the metropolis, he became, as Mr. Jacob phrafes 
it, one of the wits at Buttons; and in confequence 
f this, contracted an acquaintance with thofe bright 
gEnius’s who frequented it ; efpecially Sir Richard 
Steele, who in the firft volume of his Tatler inferts 
a little poem of this author's dated from Copenhagen, 
which he calls a winter piece ; Sir Richard thus 
mentions it with honour. ‘ This is as fine a piece, 


< as we ever had from any of the {chools of the 
< moft learned painters ; fuch images as thefe give 


‘us a new pleafure in our fight, and fix upon 
< our minds traces of reflexion, which accompany 
¢ us wherever the like objeéts occur.’ 


This fhort performance which we fhall here infert, 
was reckoned fo elegant, by men of tafte then living, 
that Mr. Pope himfelf, who had a confirmed aver- 
fion to Philips, when he affected to defpife his other 
works, always excepted this out of the number. 


It is written from Copenhagen, addrefied to 
the Earl of Dorfet, and dated the gth of May 


1709. 
| A WINTER 
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ROM) frozen climes, and. endlefs tracks of 
fnow; 

From ftreams that! northern winds forbid to flow ; 
What prefent thal! the Mufe to: Dorfet bring, 
Or how, fo near the Pole, attempt to fing f. 
The hoary winter here conceals from fight, 
All pleafing objeGts that to verfe invite. 
The. hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow’ry plains, and filver fireaming floods, 
By {now difguis’d in bright confufion lie, 
And with one dazling wafte, fatigue the eye. 


No gentle breathing breeze prepares the {pring, 
No birds within the defart region fing, 
The fhips unmov’d the:boift’rous winds defy, 
While rattling chariots o’er the ocean fly. 
The vait Leviathan wants room to play, 
And {pont his waters in the face of day. 
The ftarving wolves along the main fea prowl, 
And to the moon in icy:valleys how], 
For many a fhining league the level main, 
Flere {preads itfelf into a glafly plain ; 
There folid billows of enormous fize, 
Alps of green ice, in wild diforder rife, 


And yet but lately have I feen-ev’n here, 
The sinter ina lovely drefs appear. 
Ere yet the clonds Jet fall the treafur’d {now, 
Or winds begun through hazy fkies to blow ; 
At ev’ning a keen eaftern breeze arofe ; 
And the defcending rain unfully’d froze. 
Soon .as the filent thades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn. difclos’d at once to view, 
_ whe face of nature in a rich difguife, 
And brighten'd every objeét to my eyes: 
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And ev'ry fhrub, and ev'ry blade of grafs, 
Andev’ry pointed thorn feem’d wrought in glafs. 
In pearls and rubies rich, the hawthorns fhow, 
While through the ice the crimfon berries glow. 
The thick fprung reeds, the watry marthes yield, 
Seem pelifh d lances ina hoftile field. 

‘The ilag in limpid currents with furprize, 

Sees cryital branches on his fore-head rife. 

The f{preading oak, the beech, and tow’ring pine, 
Glaz’d over, in the freezing ether fhine. 

The frighted, birds, the rattling branches fhun, 
‘That wave and glitter in the diftant fun 


When if a fudden guft of wind arife, 
The brittle foreft into atoms flies : 
‘The crackling wood beneath the tempeft bends, 
And in a fpangled fhow’r the profpect ends, 
Or, if afouthern gale the region warm, 
And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 
The traveller, a miry country fees, 9 
And journeys fad beneath the dropping trees. 


Like fome deluded peafant, ‘Merlin leads 
‘Thro’ fragrant bow’rs, and thro’ delicious meads 3 
While here inchanted gardens to him rife, 

And airy fabrics there attract his eyes, 

His wand'ring feet the magic paths purfue ; ° 

And while he thinks the fair illufion true, 

The tracklefs fcenes difperfe in fluid air, 

And woods, and wilds, and thorny'ways appear : - 
A tedious road'the weary wretch returns, . 
And, as he goes, the tranfient vifion mourns. 
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But it was not enough for Sir Richard to praife 
this performance of Vir. Philips. He was ‘alfo an 
admirer’ of his Paftorals,’ which’had’ then obtained 
a great number of redders : ‘He was about to form 
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a Critical Comparifon of Pope’s Paftorals, and thofe 
of Mr. Philips; and giving in the.conclufion, the 
preference to the latter, Sir Richard’s defign be- 
ing communicated to Mr. Pope, who was not a 
little jealous of his reputation, he took the alarm ; 
and by the moft artful and infinuating method 
defeated his purpofe. 

The reader cannot be ignorant, that there are 
feveral numbers in the Guardian, employed upon 
Paftoral Poetry, and one in particular, upon the 
merits of Philips and Pope, in which the latter is 
found a better verfifier; but as a true Arcadian, 
the preference is given to Philips. That we may 
be able to convey a perfect idea of the method 
which Mr. Pope took to prevent the diminution 
of his reputation, we shall tranfcribe the particular 
parts of that paper in the Guardian, Number XL. 
Monday April the 27th. 

I defigned to have troubled the reader with no 
farther difcourfes of Paftorals, but being informed 
that I am taxed of partiality, in not mentioning an 
author, whofe Eclogues are publifhed in the fame 
volume with Mr. Philips’s, I fhall employ this 
paper in obfervations upon him, written in the free 
{pirit of criticifm, and without apprehenfions of 
offending that gentleman, whofe charaterit is, that 
he takes the greateit care of his works before 
they are publifhed, and has the leaft concern: for 
them afterwards. I have laid it down as the firft 
rule of Paftoral, that its idea fhould be taken from 
the manners of the Golden Age, and the moral 
formed upon the reprefentation of innocence; ’tis 
therefore plain, that any deviations from that defign, 
degrade a poem from being true Paftoral. 

So eafy as Paftoral writing may feem (in the fim- 
plicity we have defcribed it) yet it requires great 
reading, both of the antients and moderns, to be 
a mafter of it. Mr. Philips hath given us mani- 
feft proofs of his knowledge of books; it muft be 
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confefled his competitor has imitated fome  fingle 
thoughts of the antients well enough, if we con- 
fider he had not the happinefs of an univerfity edu- 
cation: but he hath difperfed them here and there 
without that order and method Mr. Philips ob- 
ferves, whofe whole third paftoral, is an’ inftance 
how well he ftudied the fifth of Virgil, and how 
judicioufly he reduced Virgil’s thoughts to the 
ftandard of paftoral; and his contention of Colin 
Clout; and the Nightingale, fhews with what 
exactnefs he hath imitated Strada. | When I 
remarked it as a principal fault to introduce fruits, 
and flowers of a foreign growth in defcriptions, 
where the fcene lies in our country, I: did: not de- 
fign that obfervation fhould extend alfé'to animals, 
or the fenfitive life; for Philips hath with great 
judgment defcribed wolves in England in his firft 
paftoral. Nor would I havea poet flavifhly onfine 
himfelf, (as Mr. Pope hath done):to one» particular 
feafon of the’year; one certain timefithe day, and 
one unbroken fcene in,each Eclogue. «It is: plain, 
Spencer neglected this pedantry, who isi-his Paftoral 
of November, mentions the mournful fong of the 
Nightingale, ; 


Sad Philomel, her fong, in tears doth fteep. 


And Mr. Philips by a poetical: creation, "hath 
raifed up finer beds of flowers, than the moft \in- 
duftrious gardener ; his rofes, lilies, and daffadils, 
blow in the fame feafon. 


But the better to difcover the merit of our two 
cotemporary paftoral writers. I fall endeavour to- 
draw a parallel of them, by placing feyeral of their 
particular thoughts in the fame light’; whereby it 
will be obvious, how much Philips ‘hath the’ ad- 
vantage: With what fimplicity he introduces two 


fhepherds finging alternately, : 
st aie : H OBB. 
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H O B B. 


OME Rofalind, O come, for without thee 

What pleafure can the country have for me? 
Come Rofalind, O come ; my brinded kine, 
My fnowy theep, my farm and all is thine. 


LAN G. 


Come Rofalind, O come; here fhady bowers. 
Flere are cool fountains, and here fpringing flowers. 
Come Rofalind ; here ever let us flay, 

And iweetly waite our live- long time away. 


Our other paftoral writer in exprefling the fame 
thought, deviates into downright poetry. 


Sc esr ee OM. 
In {pring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 
At morn the plains, at noon the fhady grove, 
But Delia always; fore’d from Delia’s fight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 


DUAR AIT ONE. 
Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than noon, yet frefh as early day ; 
Ev’n fpring difpleafes when fhe fhines not here : 
But bleft with her, tis {pring throughout the year. 


In the firt of thefe authors, two fhepherds thus 
innocently deferibe the behaviour of their miltre effe 


H OB B. 


As Marian bath’d, by chance I paffed by ; 

She bluth’d, and at me caft a fide-long eye: 
Then f{wift beneath, the cryftal waves fhe trie], 
Her beauteous form, but allin vain, to hide. 
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As I to cool me bath’d oné fultry day, 

Mond Lydia lurking in the-fedges lay, 

The wanton laugh'd, and feem’d in hatte to fly ; 
Yet often fiopp’d, and often turn’d her eye. 


The other modern (who it muft be confefs'd Kas 
a knack at verfifying) has it as follows, 


ST R-E-P.H ON, 


Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 


‘Chas, hid in fhades, eludes ber cager fwain, 
But felons a laugh, to fee me fearch around, 
f\nd by that laugh the willing fair is found, 
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‘The {prightly Sylvia trips along the green ; 
She runs, but hopes fhe does not run unfeen : 
While a kind glance, at her purfuer flies, 


Flow much at variance are her feet and eyes. 


There is nothing the writers of this kind of peo- 
fry are fonder of, than defcriptions of paitoral 
prefents. 


Vhilips fays thus of a Sheep-hook. 


Of feafon’d elm, where ftuds of brafs appear, 
To {peak the giver’sname, the month, and year :, 
The hook of polifh’d fteel, the handle turn’d, 
And richly by the graver’s fkill adorn’d, 
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The other of a bowl emboffed with figures, 


-——— Where wanton ivy twines, 

And {welling clufters bend the curling vines ; 
Four figures rifing from the work appear, 

The various feafons of the rolling year ; 

And what is that which binds the radiant fky, 
Where twelve bright figns, in beauteous order lye. 


. The fimplicity of the fwain in this place who 
forgets the name of the Zodiac, -is no ill imitation 
of Virgil; but how much more plainly, and unaf- 


foGedly would Philips have drefied this thought in 
his ~ Doric. 


And what that height, which girds the welkin-theen, 
Where twelve gay figns in meet array are feen, 


If the reader would indulge his euriofity any far- 
ther in the comparifon of particulars, he may read 
the firft Paftoral of Philips, with the fecond of his 
contemporary, and the fourth and fixth of the for- 
mer, with the fourth and firft of the latter ; where 
feveral parallel places will occur to every one. 

Having now fhewn fome parts, in which thefe 
two writers may be compared, it is a juftice I owe 
to Mr. Philips, to difcover thofe in which no man 
can compare with him. Firft, the beautiful rufti- 
city, of which I fhall now produce two inftances 
out of a hundred not yet quoted. 


O woeful day ! O day of woe, quoth he, 
And woeful I, who live the day to fee! 


That fimplicity, of dition, the melancholy flow- 


ing of the nambers, the folemnity ofthe found, and 
the eafy, turn of the words, are extremely elegant. 
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In another Paftoral, a fhepherd utters a Dirge, 
not much inferior to the former in the following 
lines. : 


Ah me the while! ah me, the lacklefs day ! 
Ah lucklefs lad, the rather might I fay; 
Ah filly I! more filly than my fheep, 


Which on the flow’ry plains I once did keep. 


How he ftill charms the ear, with his artful re- 
petition of the epithets; and how fignificant is 
the laft verfe! I defy the moft common reader to 
repeat them, without feeling fome motions of com- 
paflion. Inthenext place, ] fhall rank his Proverbs 
in which I formerly obferved he excels: For 
example, 


A rolling ftone is ever bare of mofs ; 

And, totheir coft, green years old proverbs crofs. 
; He that late lies down, as late will rife, 
And fluggard like, till noon-day fnoring hes. 
Againft ill-luck, all cunning forefight fails ; 
Whether we fleep or wake, it nought avails. 

. Nor fear, from upright fentence wrong, 


» Laftly, His excellent dialeét, which alone might 
prove him the eldeft born of Spencer, and the only 
true Arcadian, &c. 


Thus far the comparifon between the merit of 
Mr. Pope and Mr. Philips, as writers of Paftoral, 
made by the author of this paper in the Guardian, 
after the publication of which, the enemies of Pope 
exulted, as in one particular fpecies of. poetry, 
upon which he vaiued himfelf, he was fhewn to be 
inferior to’ his cotemporary. For fome time they 
enjoyed their triumph ; butit turned “out at-laft to 
their unfpeakable mortification, 

: The 
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The paper in which the comparifon is inferted, 
was written by Mr. Pope himfelf. Nothing could 
have fo effectually defeated the defign of diminihing 
his reputation, as this method, which had a very 
contrary effeét. He laid down fome falfe principles, 
upon thefe he reafoned, and by comparing his own 
and Philips’s Paftorals, upon fuch principles it was no 
great compliment to the latter, that he wrote more 
agreeable to notions which are in themfelves falfe.. 

The fubjeéts of paftoral are as various as the 
paflions of human nature ; nay, it may in fome 
meafure partake of every kind’ of poetry, but with 
this limitation, that the fcene of it ought always to 
be laid in the country, and the thoughts never con- 
trary to the ideas of thofe who are bred there. The 
images are to be drawn from rural life; and provided 
the language is perfpicuous, gentle, and flowing, the 
fentiments may be as elegant as the country icenes 
can furnifh.—In the particular comparifon of paflages 
between Pope and Philips, the former is fo much 
fuperior, that one cannot help wondering, that Steele 
could be thus impofed upon, who was in othey re. 
{pects a very quick difcerner. Though ’tis not im- 
poflible, but that Guardian might ¢o to the prefs 
without. Sir Richard’s feeing it; he not being the 
only perfon concern’d in that paper. 

The two following lines fo much celebrated in 
this paper, are {ufficiently convincing, that the 
whole criticifm is ironical. 


Ah! filly I, more filly than my fheep, 
Which on the flowr’y plains 1 once did keep; 


Nothing can be much more filly than thefe lines ; 
and yet the author fays, ** How-he ftilk charms the 
“ ear with the artfal repetitions of epithets.” 


Sinuy I, MoRE sILuy THAN My SHEEP: 
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‘Che next work Mr. Philips publifhed after Ins 
Paitorals, and which it is faid he wrote at the univer- 
fity, was his life of John Williams lord keeper of 
the great-feal, bifhop of Lincoln and archbifhop of 
“ork, in the reigns of king James and Charles the 
Firft, in which are related fome remarkable oceur- 
rences in thofetimes, both inchurch and ftate, with 
an appendix, giving an account of his benefattions 
to St. John’s college. 

Mr. Philips, feems to have made ufe of archbifhop 
William’s life, the better to make known his own 
fate principles, whichin the courfe of that work 
he had a fair occafion of doing. Bifhop Wilhams 
was.the great oppofer of High-Church meafures, 
he was a perpetual antagoniit to Laud; and lord 
Clarendon mentions him in his hiftory with very. 
great decency and refpe&t, when itis confidered 
that they adhered to oppofite parties. 

Mr. Philips, who early diftinguifhed himfelf in 
revolution principles, was concerned with Dr. Boul- 
ter, afterwards archbifhop, of Armagh, ‘the right 
honourable Richard Weft, Efq; lord chancellor of 
Treland; the revd. Mr, Gilbert Burnet, andthe 
revd. Mr. Henry Stevens, in writing a paper called’ 
the Free-Thinker; but they were all publifhed by 
Mr. Philips, and fince re-printed in three: volumes 
in 12mo. Inthe latter part of the reign of queen 
Anne, he was fecretary to the Hanover-Club, a 
fet of noblemen and gentlemen, who affociated 
in honour of that fucceflion. They drank regular 
toaits to the health of thofe ladies, who-were mokt. 
zealoufly attached to the Hanoverian family ; upon, 
whom Mr. Philips wrote the following lines, 
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While thefe, the chofen beauties of our ifle, 
Propitious on the caufe of freedom fiaile, 
‘The rafh Pretender’s hopes we may defpife, 
And troft Britannia’sdfafety to their eyes. 
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After the acceffion of ‘his late majefty, Mr. Pin- 
lips was made a juftice of peace, and appointed a 
commiflioner of the lottery. But theugh his cir- 
cumftances were eafy, the ftate of his mind was 
not fo; he fell under the fevere difpleafure of Mr. 
Pope, who has fatirized him with his ufual keennefs. 

"T'was faid, he ufed to mention Mr. Pope as an 
enemy to the government ; and that he was the 
avowed author of areport, very induftrioufly {pread, 
that he had a hand in a paper called The Examiner. 
‘Fhe revenge which Mr. Pope took in confequence 
of this abufe, greatly ruffled the temper of Mr. 
Philips, who as he was not equal to him in wit, 
had recourfe to another weapon ; in the exercife of 
which no great parts are requifite. He hung up a 
rod at Button’s, with which he refolved to chattife 
his antagonift, whenever he fhould come there. 
But Mr. Pope, who got notice of this defign, very 
prudently declined coming to a place, where in all 
probability he muft have felt the refentment of an 
enraged author, as much fuperior to him in bodily 
itrength, as inferior in wit and genius. 

When Mr. Philips’s friend, Dr. Boulter, rofe to 
be archbifhop of Dublin, he went with him into 
‘Hreland, where he had confiderable preferments ; 
and was a member of the Houfe of Commons there, 
as reprefentative of the county of Armagh. 

- Notwithftanding the ridicule which Mr. Philips 
has drawn upon himfelf, by his oppofition to Pope, 
and the difadvantageous light his Paftorals appear 
in, when compared with his ; yet, there is good 
reafon to believe, that Mr. Philips was no mean 
Arcadian : By endeavouring to imitate too fervilely 
the manners and fentiments of vulgar ruftics, he has 
fometimes raifed a laugh againft him; yet there 
are in fome of his Paftorals a natural fimplicity, 
a true Doric diale&t, and very graphical defcriptions. 

Mr. Gildor, in his compleat Art of Poetrv, men- 
tions him with Theocritus and Virgil ; but then 
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he defeats the purpofe of his compliment, for by 
carrying the fimilitude too far, he renders his 
panegyric hyperbolical. 

We fhall now confider Mr. Philips as a dramatic 
writer. ‘The firft piece he brought upon the flage, 
was his Diftrefs’d Mother, tranflated from the French 
of Monfieur Racine, but not without fuch devia- 
tions as Mr. Philips thought neceflary to heighten. 
the diftrefs; for writing to the heart is a fecret: 
which the beft of the French poets have not found 
out. This play was acted firft in the year Land, 
with every advantage a play could have. Pyrrhus 
was performed by Mr. Booth, a partin which he 
acquired great reputation. Oreftes was given to 
Mr. Powel, and Andromache was excellently per- 
fonated by the inimitable Mrs. Oldfield. Nor was 
Mrs. Porter beheld in Hermione without admiration. 
The Diftrefs’d Mother is fo often ated, and fo. 
frequently read, we fhall not trouble the reader with 
giving any farther account of it. 

A modern critic fpeaking of this play, obferves. 
that the diftrefs of Andromache moves an audi- 
ence more than that of Belvidera, who is as ami- 
able a wife, as Andromache is an affectionate moe- 
ther ; their circumftances though not fimilar, are: 
equally interefting, and yet fays he, ‘ the female 
« part of the audience is more difpofed to weep 
< for the fuffering mother, than the fuffering wife *.” 
The reafon ’tis imagin’d is this, there are more 
affe€tionate mothers in the world than wives. 


Mr. Philips’s next dramatic performance was 

The Briton, a Tragedy; acted 1721. This js. 
built on avery interefting and affe€ting ftory, whe- 
ther founded on real events) I cannot. determine, 


* Vide the ACTOR, 


but 
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but they are admirably fitted to raife the paffion 
peculiar to tragedy. Vanoe Prince of the Corna- 
vians married for his fecond wife Cartifmand, 
Queen of the Brigantians, a woman of an.impe- 
rious f{pirit, who proved a fevere ftep-mother to 
the King’s daughter Gwendolen, betrothed to 
Yvor, the Prince of the Silurians. The mutual 
difagreement between Vanoe and his Queen, at 
laft produced her revolt from him. She intrigues 
with Vellocad, who had been formerly the King’s 
fervant, and enters into a league with the Roman 
tribune, in order to be revenged on her hufband. 
Vanoc fights fome fuccefsful battles, but his af- 
fairs are thrown into the greateft confufion, upon 
receiving the news that a party of the enemy has 
carried off the Princefs his daughter. She is con- 
du&ed to the tent of Valens the Roman tribune, 
who was himfelf in love with her, but who of. 
fered her no violation. He went to Vanoc in the 
name of Didius the Roman general, to offer terms 
of peace, but he was rejected with indignation. 
The fcene between Vanoc and Valens is one of 
the moft mafterly to be met with in tragedy, Va- 
lens returns to his fair charge, while her father 
prepares for battle, and to refcue his daughter by 
the force of arms. But Cartifmand, who knew 
that no mercy would be fhewn her at the hands 
of her ftern hufband, flies to the Princefs’s tent, 
and in the violence of her rage ftabs her. The 
King and Yvor enter that inftant, but too late to 
fave the beauteous Gwendolen from the blow, 
who expires in the arms of her betrothed hufband,, 
a fcene wrought up with the greateft tendernefs. 
When the King reproaches Cartifmand for this 
‘deed of horror, fhe anfwers, 


Hadit thou been more forgiving, I had been lefs 
cruel, | 


Vanoc 
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VaNoc., 


Wickednefs! barbarian! monfter 
What had fhe done, alas !—-Sweet innocence! 
She would have interceded for thy crimes. 


CARTISMAND. 


Too well I knew the purpofe of thy foul. 
Didit thou believe I would fubmit ?—~-refign my 

crown? 
Or that thou only hadft the power to punifh? 


Vawoc. 


Yet I will punifh ;—meditate ftrange torments !—+ 
Then give thee to the juitice of the Gods. 


CARTISMAND. 


Thus Vanoc, do I mock thy treafur’d rage —— 
My heart fprings forward to the dagger’s point. 


Vanoc. 


uick, wreft it from her !——-drao her hence ta 
> y o 
chains, 


CARTISMANB. 


There needs no fecond ftroke 
Adieu, rafh man!—my woes are at an end :— 


Thine’s but begun ;——and lafting as thy life. 


Mr, Philips in this play has fhewn how. well 


he was acquainted with the ftage; he keeps. the 
-fcene perpe‘ually bufy ; great defigns are carrying 
on, the incidents rife naturally from one another, 
and the cataftrophe is moving. He has not ob- 
ferved the rales which fome critics have eftablifh- 
ed, of diftributing 

bf 


¢ poetical juftice; for Gwendolen, 
character in the play“is the chief 
fufferer, 
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fufferer, arifing from the indulgence of no irregu- 
lar paflion, nor any guilt of hers. 

The next year Mr, Philips introduced another 
tragedy on the flage called Humfrey Duke of 
Gloucefter, acted 1721. The plot of this play is 
founded on hiftory. During the minority of Hen- 
ry VI. his uncle, the duke of Gloucefter, was 
_raifed to the dignity of Regent of the Realm. 
This high ftation could not but procure him ma- 
ny enemies, amongft whom was the duke of Suf- 
folk, who, in order to reftrain his power, and to 
infpire the mind of young Henry with a love of 
independence, effected a marriage between that 
Prince, and Margaret of Anjou, a Lady of the moft 
confummate beauty, and what is very rare amongft 
her fex, of the moft approved courage. This la- 
dy entertained an averfion for the duke of Glou- 
cefter, becaufe he oppofed her marriage with the 
King, and accordingly refolves upon his ruin. 

She draws over to her party cardinal Beaufort, 
the Regent’s uncle, a fupercilious proud church- 
man. ‘They fell upon a very odd fcheme to fhake 
the power of Gloucefter, and as it is very fingu- 
lar, and abfolutely faét, we fhall here infert it. 

The duke of Gloucefter had kept Eleanor 
Cobham, daughter to the lord Cobham, as his con- 
cubine, and after the diffolution of his marriage 
with the countefs of Hainault, he made her his 
wife; but this did not reftore her reputation: fhe 
was, however, too young to pafs in common re- 
pute for a witch, yet was arrefted for high trea- 
fon, founded on a pretended piece of witchcraft, 
and after doing public penance feveral days, 
by fentence of convoca ion, was condemned to per- 
petual imprifonment in the Ifle of Man, but af- 
terwards removed to Killingworth-caftle. The fact 
charged upon her, was the making an image of 
wax refembling the King, and treated in fuch a 
manner by incantations, and forceries, as to make 
him 
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him wafte away, as the image gradually confum- 
ed. John Hume, her chaplain, ‘Thomas South- 
well, a canon of St. Stephen’s Weftminfter, Ro- 
ger Bolingbroke, a clergyman highly efteemed, 
and eminent for his uncommon learning, and me- 
rit, and perhaps on that account, reputed to have 
great fkill in necromancy, and Margery Jourde- 
main, commonly called The Witch of Eye, were 
tried as her accomplices, and condemned, the wo- 
man to be burnt, the others to be drawn, hanged, 
and quartered at Tyburn *. "This hellith contri- 
vance againft the wife of the duke of Gloucefter, 
was meant to fhake the influence of her hufband, 
which in reality it did, as ignorance and creduli- 
ty co-operated with his enemies to deftroy him. 
He was arrefled for high treafon, a charge which 
could not be fupported, and that his enemies might 
have no further trouble with him, cardinal Beau- 
fort hired affailins to murder him. The poet ac- 
knowledges the hints he has taken from the Se- 
cond Part of Shakefpear’s Henry VI. and in fome 
{cenes has copied feveral lines from him. In the 
laft fcene, that pathetic {fpeech of Eleanor’s to Car- 
dinal Beaufort when he was dying in the ago- 
nies of remorfe and defpair, is literally borrowed. 


Warwick. 
See how the pangs of death work in his fea. 
tures. 
York. 


Difturb him not—let him pafs peaceably. | 


ELEANOR. 


Lord Cardinal ;—if thou think’ of Heaven’s 
blifs 

Hold up thy hand ;—make fignal of that hope. 

He dies ;—and makes no fign ! 


* See Cart’s Hiftory of England, Reign of Henry VI, ; 
n 
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In praife of this tragedy, Mr. Welfted has prefix. 
ed a very elegant copy of verfes, 


Mr. Philips by a way of writing very peculiar, 
procured to himfelf the. name of Namby Pamby. 
This was fir beftowed on him by Harry Cary, 
who burlefqued fome little pieces of his, in fo hu- 
-morous a manner, that for a long while, Harry’s 
burlefque, paffed for Swift’s with many ; and by 
others were given to Pope: Tis certain, each at 
firft, took it for the other’s compofition. 


In ridicule of this manner, the ingenious Hawkins 


Brown, Efq; now a Member of Parliament, in his: 


excellent burlefque piece called The Pipe of Tobacco, 
has written an imitation, in which the refemblance 
is fo great, as not to be diftinguifhed from the ori-~ 
ginal. This gentleman has burlefqued the follow- 
ing eminent authors, by fuch a clofe imitation of 
their turn of verfe, that it has not the appearance 
of a copy, but an original. 


SWIFT, 
POPE, 
THOMSON, 
YOUNG, 
PHILIPS, 
CIBBER. 
As a fpecimen of the delicacy of our author’s turn 
of verfification, we fhall prefent the reader with his 
tranflation of the following beautiful Ode of Sap- 
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HYMN to VENUS. 


Tei 


O VENUS, beauty of the tkies, 


To whom a thoufand temples rife, 


Gayly falfe, in gentle {miles, 

Full of love, p erplexing wiles ; 

© Goddefs! trom my heart remove 
The wafting cares and pains of love. 


2. 
If ever thou haft kindly heard 
A fong in fofi diftrefS preferr’d, 
Propiticus to my tuneful vow, 
O gentle goddefs ! hear me now. 
Deifcend, thou bright immortal gueft ! 
In all thy radiant charms confefs’d. 


3 
Thou once did leave almighty Jove, 
And all the gelden roofs above ; 
The carr thy wanton fparrows drew, 
Hov’ring in air, they lightly flew; 
As to my bower they wing’d their way, 
J faw their quiv’ring pinions play. 


4. 
The birds difmifs’d \while you remain) 
Bore back their empty car again ; 
‘Then you, with looks divinely mild, 
In ev’ry heav’nly feature fmil’d, 
And afk’d what new complaints I made, 
And why I call’d youto my aid? 


gs. What 
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5 
What frenzy in my bofom rag’d, - 
And by what cure to be afiwag’d ? 
What gentle youth I would allure, 
Whom in my artful toils fecure ? 
Who does thy tender heart fubdue, 
Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who? 


6. 


Tho’ now he fhuns my longing arms, 

He foon fhall court thy flighted charms ; 
Tho’ now thy off’rings he defpife, 

He foon to thee fhall facrifice ; 

Tho’ now he freeze, he foon fhall burv, - 
And be thy victim in his turn. 


a 
Celeftial vifitant once more, 
Thy needful prefence I implore. 
In pity come, and eafe my grief, 
Bring my diftemper'd foul relief, 
Favour thy fuppliant’s hidden fires, 
And give me‘all my heart’s defires, 
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There is another beautiful ode by the fame Gree 
cian poetefs, rendered into Englifh by Mr. Philips 
with inexpreflible delicacy, quoted in the Spettator, 


vol. ii, N°. 229. 


1. 
Bleft, as th’ immortal Gods is he 
‘The youth who fondly fits by thee, 
And hears, and fees thee all the while - 
Softly fpeak, and fweetly fmile. 
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2 
"Twas this depriv’d. my foul of reft, 
And raifed fuch tumults in my breaft ; 
For while I gaz’d, in tranfport tof, 
My breath was gone, my voice was loft. 
Ff 
My bofom glow’d; the fubtle fame 
Ran quick thro’ all my vital frame ; 
O'er my dim eyes a darknefs hung ; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


4. ‘ 
In dewy damps my limbs were chill’d ; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill’d ; 
My feeble pulfe forgot to play’; 
J fainted, funk, and died away, 


Mr. Philips having purchafed an annuity of 4001. 
per annum, for his life,. came over to England 
fometime in the year 1748 ; But had not his health ; 
and died foon after at his lodgings near Vauxhall, 
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Ricoarp Mairranp, Earl of 
LAUDERDALE. 


HIS learned nobleman was nephew to 

. John, the great duke of Lauderdale, who 
was fecretary of ftate to King Charles II. for 
Scotch affairs, and for many years had the g0- 
vernment of that kingdom entirely entrufted to 
him. Whoever is acquainted with hiftory will 
be at no lofs to know, with how little modera- 
tion he exercifed his power; he ruled his native 
country with a red of iron, and was the author 
of all thofe difturbances and perfecutions which 
have ftained the Annals of Scotland, during that 
inglorious period. 

As the duke of Lauderdale was without iffue- 
male of his own body, he took our author into 
his protection as his immediate heir, and ordered 
him to be educated in iuch a manner as to qua- 
lify him for the poileflion of thofe great employ- 
ments his anceftors enjoyed in the ftate. The im- 
provement of this young nobleman fo far exceeded 
his years, that he was very early admitted into the 
privy council, and made lord juftice clerk, anno 
1681. He married the daughter of the earl of 
Argyle, ‘who was tried for fedition in the fate, 
arid confined in the caftle of Edinburgh. When 
Argyle found his fate approaching, he meditated, 
and. effected his efcape; and fome letters of his 
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being intercepted and decyphered, which had been 
written tothe earl of Lauderdale, his lordfhip fell 
under a cloud, and was ftript of his preferments. 
Thefe letters were.only of a familiar nature, and 
contained nothing but domeftic bufinefs; but a 
correfpondence with a perfon condemned, was 
efteemed a fin in politics not to be forgiven, efpe- 
cially by a man of the Duke of York’s furious 
difpofition. 


Though the duke of Lauderdale had ordered 


our author to be educated as his heir, yet he lett 
all his perfonal eftate, which was very great, to 
another, the young nobleman having, by fome 
means, difobliged him; and as he was of an un- 
governable implacable temper, could never again 
recover his favour *.. ‘Though the earl of Lauder- 
dale was thus removed from his places by the 
court, yet he perfifted in his loyalty to the Royal 
Family, and, upon the revolution, followed the for- 
tune of King James IJ. and fome years after-died 
in France, leaving no furviving iffue, fo that the 
titles devolved on his younger brother. 


While the earl was in exile with his Royal ma- 


fter, he applied his mind to the delights of poe- 
try, and, in his leifure hours, compleated a tran- 
flation of Virgil’s works. Mr. Dryden, in his de- 
dication of the Aineis, thus mentions it; ‘ The 
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late earl of Lauderdale, fays he, fent me over 
his new tranflation of the /Eneis, which he had 
ended before I engaged in the fame defign. Nei- 
ther did I then intend it, but fome propofals be- 
ing afterwards made me by my Bookfeller, I 
defired his lordfhip’s leave that I might accept 
them, which he freely granted, and 1 have his 
letter to fhew for that permiffion. He refolved 
to have printed his work, which he might have 
done two years before I could have publithed 


* Crawford's Peerage of Scotland. Par 
mine § 
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‘ mine; and had performed it, if death had not 
‘ prevented him. But having his manufcript in 
‘ my hands, J confulted it as often as I doubted 
‘of my author’s fenfe; for no man underitood 
‘ Virgil better than that learned nobleman. iis 
‘ friends have yet another, and more correct copy 
‘ of thattranflation by them, which if they had 
‘ pleafed to have given the public, the judges 
‘ might have been convinced that 1 have not flate 
* tered him.’ 


Lord Lauderdale’s friends, fome yeats after the 
publication of Dryden’s Tranflation, permitted his 
lordfhip’s to be printed, and, in the late editions 
of that performance, thofe lines are marked with 
inverted commas, which Dryden thought proper to 
adopt into his verfion, which are not many; an 
however clofely his lordfhip may have rendered 
Virgil, no man can conceive a high opinion of that 
poet, contemplated through the medium of his 
Tranflation. 


Dr. Trapp; in his preface tothe Aineis, obferves, 
‘ that his lordfhip’s Tranflation is pretty near to 
* the original, though not fo clofe as its brevity 
* would make one imagine ; and it fufficiently ap- 
« pears, that he had a right tafte in poetry in ge- 
“‘neral,\ and the A‘neid in particular, He fhews 
‘ atrue fpirit, and, in many places, is very beau- 
« tiful. But we fhould certainly have feen Virgil 
‘far better tranflated, by a noble hand, had the 
* earl of Lauderdale been the earlof Rofcommon, 
«and had the Scottifh peer followed all the pre- 
* cepts, and been animated with the genius of the 
eoTrithy” | 

We know of —no other poetical compofitions 
of this learned nobleman, and the idea we have 
received from hiftory of his character, is, that 
he was in every refpeét the reverfe of his uncle, 
Vo. No 23, H from 
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from whence we may reafonably conclude, that ‘he 
pofiefled many virtues, fince few ftatefmen of any 


age ever were tainted with more vices than the 
duke of Lauderdale. » 


PREPANSD CLEAN DEEN B IBERANIS CEM NTS 
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Dr. Joseru Trapp, 


cig ae poet was fecond fon to. the-rev. Mr. 
Jofeph Trapp, re&or of Cherington | in 
‘Gloucefterfhire, at which place he was born, anne 
1679. He received the firft rudiments .of learn. 
ing from his father, who inftru@ed him in-the lan- 
guages, and fuperintended his domeftic education Il. 
When he was ready for the univerfity he was fent 
to Oxford, and was many years fcholar and fellow 
of Wadham-College, where he took. the degree 
of mafter of arts. In the year 1708 he was una- 
nimoufly. chofen profeflor of poetry, being the firft 
of that kind. ‘This inititution was founded b 
Dr. Henry Birkhead, formerly fellow of All-Souls, 
and the place of leéturer can be held only for ten 
years. i 
Dr. ‘Trapp. was,. in the early part. of his life, 

chaplain to lord Bolingbroke, the father of the fa- 
mous Bolingbroke, lately deceafed. ‘The higheft 
preferment Dr. Trapp ever had in the church, 
though -he was a man of extenfive learning, was, 


‘the rectory of Harlington, Middlefex, and. of 


the united parifhes of Chrift-Church,  Newgate- 


{| Jacob. =y 


Street, 


Da TRAPP. . ayy 


Street, and St. Leonard’s Fofter-Lane, with the lec. 
turefhip of St. Lawrence Jewry, and St. Martin’s 
in the Fields. The Dr’s principles were not of 
that cait, by which promotion could be expected, 
-He was attached to-the Hioh-Church intereft, and 
as his temper was not fufficiently pliant to yield 
to the prevalence of party, perhaps for that very 
reafon, his rifing in the church was retarded, A 
gentleman of learning and genius, when paying a 
‘vifit to the Dr. taok occafion to lament, as there had 
been lately fome confiderable alterations made, 
and men lefs qualified than he, raifed to the mi- 
tre, that diftincétions fhoeld be conferred with fo 
little regard to merit, and wondered that he (the Dr, 
had never been promoted to a fee. To thisthe Dr. 
replied, ‘ lam thought to have fome learning, and 

fome honefty, and-thefe are but indiferent qua- 
* lifications to enable a man to rife in the 
‘$. church.” 


Dr. Trapp’s ation in the pulpit has been. cen. 
fured by many, as Participating too much of the 
theatrical manner, and-having more the air of an 
itinerant enthufiaft, than a grave ecclefiaftic. Per- 
haps it-may. be true, that his pulpit gefticulations 
were too violent, yet they bore {trong expreflions 
‘of fincerity, and ‘the fide on which he erred, was 
the moft favourable to the audience; as the ex- 
treme of over-acting any part, is not half fo into- 
lerable as a languid indifference, whether what 
the preacher is then uttering, is true or falfe, is 
worth attention or no. The Dr, being . once 
in company with a perfon, whofe profeflion was 
that of a player, took occafion to afk him, * what 
“was the reafon that an aétor feemed to feel 
‘ his part with fo much fincerity, and utter it 
‘ with fo much emphafis and {pirit, while a 
* preacher, whofe profeflion is of a higher nature, 
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‘ and whofe doétrines are of ‘the laft importance, 
‘ remained unaffected, even upon the moft folemn 
© occafion, while he ftood in the pulpit as the 
« ambaflador of God, to teach righteoufnefs to the 
< people ?’ the player replied, ‘ I believe no other 
‘ reafon can be given, fir, but that we are fin- 
‘ cere in our parts, and the preachers are infin- 
‘ cere in theirs.” The Dr. could not but acknow- 
ledge the truth of this obfervation in general, 
and was often heard to complain of the coldnefs 
and unaffected indifference of his brethren in thofe 
very points, in which it is their bufinefs to be 
fincere and vehement. Would you move your au- 
dience, fays an ancient fage, you muft yourfelf be 
moved ; and itis a propofition which holds uni- 
verfally true. Dr. Trapp was of opinion, that the 
higheft doGtrines of religion were to be confidered 
as infallibly true, and that it was of more im- 
portance to imprefs them ftrongly on the minds 
of the audience, to fpeak to their hearts, and af- 
fe& their paffions, than to bewilder them in difpu- 
tation, and lead them through labyrinths of con- 
troverfy, which can yield, perhaps, but little in- 
ftruction, can never tend to refine the paflions, or 
elevate the mind. Being of this opinion, and 
from a ftrong defire of doing good, Dr. ‘Trapp 
exerted himfelf in the pulpit, and ftrove not only 
to convince the jadgment, but to warm the heart, 
for if paffions are the elements of life, they ought 
to be devoted to the fervice of religion, as well 
as the other faculties, and powers of the foul. 

But preaching was not the only method by 
which, this worthy man promoted the intereft of 
religion; he drew the mafes into her fervice, and 
that he might work upon the hopes and fears of 
his readers, he has prefented them with four po- 
ems; on thefeimportant fabjetts ; Death, ‘Fudgment, 
Fienven, ond Heil, The reafon of his making 

, ‘ choice 
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choice of thofe themes on which to write, he ve- 
ry fully explains in his preface, He obferves, 
that however dull, and trite it may be to declaim 
againit the corruption of the age one lives in, yet 
he prefumes it will be allowed by every’ body, 
that all manner of wickednefs, both in principles 
and practice, abounds amongft men. ‘ 1 have 
‘ lived (fays he) in fix reigns, but for about thefe 
_ twenty years laft paft, the Englifh nation has 
‘ been, and is fo prodigioufly debauched, its ve- 
‘ ry nature and genius fo changed, that I {carce 
‘ know it to be the Englifh nation, and am al - 
‘ moft a foreigner in my own country. Not only 
barefaced, impudent, immorality of all kinds, 
‘ but often profeffed infidelity and atheiim. To 
ftop thefe overflowings of ungodlinefs, much has 
been done in profe, yet not fo as to fuperfede 
* all other endeavours: and therefore the author 
‘ of thefe poems was willing to try, whether any 
‘ good might be done in verfe, This manner.of 
‘ conveyance may, perhaps, have fome advantage, 
‘ which the other has not; at leaft it makes va- 
‘riety, which is fomething confiderable, The 
‘ four laft things are manifeftly fubjects of the 
‘ utmoft importance. If due reflexions upon Death, 
« Judgment, Heaven, and Hell, will not reclaim 
‘ men from their vices, nothing will. ‘This little 
¢ work was intended for the ufe of all, from the 
* greateft to the leaft. But as it would have been 
‘ intolerably flat, and infipid to the former, had 
‘ it been wholly written in a ftile level to the 
‘ capacities of the latter; to obviate inconvenien- 
¢ ces on both fides, an attempt has been made 
‘ to entertain the upper clafs of readers, and, by 
* notes, to explain fuch paflages im divinity, phi- 
‘ lofophy, hiftory, &c. as might be dificult to the 
‘lower. The work (if it may be fo called) being 
‘ partly argumentative, and partly defcriptive, it 
‘ would have been ridiculous, had it been poffible 
be hee ‘ to 
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to make the firft mentioned as: poetical’ as the: 
other. In long Pieces ¢ of mufic there is the plain 
recitativo, as well as the higher, and more mu- 
fical modulation, and ea mutually recommend, 
and fet of each other. But about thefe mat- 
ters the writer is little folticitos? any other- 
wife, than as they are fubfervient to the defign 
* of doing good.’ 

A good man would naturally with, that fuch 
generous attempts, in the caufe of virtue, were 
always fuccefsful. With the lower clafs of read- 
ers, it. is more than pi ‘obable that thefe ps ems. 
may have infpired religious thoughts, have awaked’ 
a folemn dread of punishment, kindled a facred 
hope of happinefs, and fitted the mind for the 
foire laft important periods *; But with read- 
ers of a higher tafte, they can have but little 
effet. There is no doéirine placed in a - new 
light, no de fcriptions are fufficiently empha- 
tical to work upon a fenfible mind, and the per- 
petual flatnefs of the poetry is very difguftful to. 
a critical reader, efpecially, as there were fo ma- 
ny occafions of rifing to an elevated fublimity. 

The Dr. has likewife written a Paraphrafe on 
the 104th Pfalm, which, thoueh aiuch fuperior in 
poetry to his Four Lafi Th nes, yet falls ereatl 
fhort of that excellent verfion by Mr. Black clocke,. 
quoted in the Life of Dr. Bee: 

OCur-author has likewife publifhed four volumes 
of fermons, and a volume: of le&tures on poetry, 
written in | Jatin, 

Before we mention his other poetical compofi- 
tions, we {hall confider him as the tranflator of’ 
Virgil, which is the moft arduous province he ever 
undertook. Dr. ‘Trapp, in his preface, after ftat- 
ing the controverly, which has been long held, 

* By -his laft Will he ordered a copy of that book to be 


piven to each of his parifhioners, that. when he could no- 
ger {peak to them irom the-pulpit, he might endeavour to 
ruét.\them in his Writings, 


concema. 
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eoncerning the genius of Homer and Virgil, 
to whom the fuperiority belongs, bas informed us, 
that this work was very far advanced before it was 
undertaken, having been, for:many years, the di- 
verfion of his leifure hours at the univerfity, and 
grew upon him, by. infenfible degrees, fo that a 
great part of the /Eneis. was actually traniflated, 
before he had. any defign of attempting the whole. 

He further informs us, ‘that one of the greateft 
geniufes, and beft judges, and critics, our age has 
produced, Mr.. Smith of Chriit Church, having 
feen the fir two or three hundred lines of this: 
tranflation, advifed him by allmeans to go through: 
with it: Ifaid, helaughed at me, replied the Dr. 
and that I fhould be the moft impudent. of mortals to 
have fuch a thought. He told me, he was very 


much in earneft ; and asked me why the whole might: 


not be done, in fo many years, as wellas fuch a 
number of lines in fo many days? which had no 
influence upon me, nor did 1 dream of {uch an 
undertaking, ’till being honoured by the univerfity of 
Oxford with the public office of profeflor of poetry, 
which I. fhall..ever . gratefully acknowledge, 1 
thought it might not be improper for me to re- 
view, and finifh this work, which otherwife had 
certainly been-as much neglected by me, as, per- 
haps, it will now be by every body elfe.’ 


As our author has made choice of blank verfe,. 


rather than rhime,, in order to bear a nearer re- 
femblance to Virgil, he has endeavoured to de- 
fend blank, verfe, againit, the advocates for rhime, 
and fhew its fuperiority for any work of- length, 


as it gives-the expreflion a greater compafs, or,. 


at leait, does not. clog and fetter the verfe, by 


which the fubftance.and meaning of a line mult 


often be mutilated, twifed, and fometimes facri- 
ficed. for, the fake of the rhime. 

* Blank verfe (fays he) is not only. more majeftic 
and fublime, ;but more mufical. and harmonious. 


It-has more rhime in it, according to the ancient,, 
He4 ‘and. 
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and true fenfe of the word, than rhime itfelf, as 
it is now ufed : for, in its original fignification, it 
confifts not in the tinkling of vowels and confo- 
nants, but in the metrical difpofition ef words and 
fyllables, and the proper cadence .of ‘numbers, 
which is more agreeable to the ear, witheut the 
jingling of like endings, than with it. And;:in- 
deed, let a man confult his own ears. 


Him th’ Almighty pow’r 

Hurl’d headlong, flaming from the ztherial fky, 

With hideous ruin and combuftion, down 

‘To bottomlefs perdition ; there to dwell 

In adamantine chains, and penal fire ; 

Who durft defy th’ Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the fpace that meafures' day -and 
[night 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew |. 

Lay vanquifh’d, rowling in the fiery gulph, 

Confounded, tho’ immortal 


Who that hears this, can thmk it wants rhime 
to recommend it? or rather does not think it founds 
far better without it? We purpofely produced a ci- 
tation, beginning and ending in the middle of a 
verfe, becaufe the privilege of refting on this, or 
that foot, fometimes one, and fometimes another, 
and fo diverfifying the paufes and cadences, is the 
greateft beauty of blank verfe, and perfectly az 
greeable to the practice of our, matters, the Greeks 
and Romans. ‘This can be done but rarely in 
rhime; for if it were frequent, the rhime would 
be in a manner loft by it; the end of almoft eve- 
ry verfe muft be fomething of a paufe; and it‘is 
but feldom that a fentence begins inthe middle. 
Though this feems to be the advantage of blank 
verfe over rhime, yet we cannot entirely condemn 
the ufe of it, even in a heroic poem; nor 
abfolutely reje€&t that in fpeculation,- which. Mr. 

Dryden 
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Dryden and Mr. Pope have enobled by their 
practice. We acknowledge too, that in fome par- 
ticular views, that. way of writing has the advan- 
tage over this. You may pick out more lines, 
which, fingly confidered, look mean and low, 
from a poem im blank verfe, than from one in 
rhime, fuppofing them to be in other refpects e- 
qual. For inftance, the following verfes out of. 
Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 


Of Heav’n were falling, and thefe elements—~ 
Inftinct with fire, and nitre hurried him——— 


taken fingly, look low and mean: but read 
them in conjunction with others, and then fee what 
a different face will be fet upon them. 


ooo 


Or lefs than of this frame 

Of Heav’n were falling, and thefe elements 

In mutiny had from her axle torn 

The ftedfaft earth. At laft his fail-broad vans 
He fpreads for flight ; and in.the furging fmoke: 
Uplifted fpurns the ground —— 
ao Had not by ill chance 

The ftrong rebuff of fome tumultuous cloud 
Inftinét with fire and nitre, hurried him 

As many miles aloft. That fury ftay’d ;. 
Quench’d in a boggy fyrtis, neither fea,, 

Nor good dry land: nigh founder‘d onhe fares, 
Treading the crade confiltence.. 


eee 


Our author has endeavoured’ to juftify his choice 
of blank verfe, by fhewing it lefs. fubje& to ree. 
ftraints, and capable of greater fublimity than 
rhime. But tho’ this obfervation.may hold trve, 
with refpe&t to elevated’ and grand fubjeés, 
blank verfe is by no means capable of fo great 
univerfality. In fatire, in elegy, or in paftoral write 
ing, our language is, it feems, fo feebly confti- 
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tited, as to ftand in need of the- aid of rhimes 
nd pr oof of this, the reader need only look 


upon the paitorals of Virgil, as tranflated by Trapp 
in blank verfe, and compare them with Dryden’s 
in rhime. He will then difcern how infipid and 
flat the paftorals of the fame poet’ are in one ki nd 
of verfification, and how excellent and beautiful 


In ar beer: Let: us give one fhiort example to 11 
luftrate the truth. of this, from the firft-paftoral. of 
Virgil. 


Natale ee SEAT EEE ERE RTE I seen: 


MELIB EUS: 


Beneath the covert of the fpreading beech 
Thou, Tityrus, repos’d, art warbling o’er, 
Upon a flender reed, thy fylvan lays: 

We leave our country, and fweet native fields ; 
We fly our country : earelefs.in the fhase,. 
‘Thou teacheft, ‘Tityrus, the founding groves 
To eccho Saar Amaryllis* name, 


Tiryrvs:. 


© Melibzeus, "twas a god to us 

Indulg’d this freedom : for. to:me.a god’ 
He fhall be ever: from my folds full oft 

A tender lamb his-altar. fhall embrue : 

He gave my heifers, as thon feeft, to roam ; 
And me permitted on my rural cane 

Yo fport at pleafure, and enjoy my mufe. 


TRAPP, 


a a Oa en a ec a a a a a eas 


MELIBEUs:. 


Beneath the fhade which beechen-boughs diffufe, 
You, Tityrus, entertain your Silvan mufe : 
Round the wide world in banifhment we roam, 
Fore’d from our pleafing fields, and native home: 
While 
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own words,. 
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While flretch’d at eaie you fing your happy loves: 
And Amaryllis fills the thady groves. 


TITYRUS, 
Thefe bleffings, friend, a deity beftow’d: 
For never can, I deem him lefs than God. 
The tender firftlings of my woolly breed 
Shall on ‘his holy altar often bleed. 
He gave my kine to graze the flowry plain : 
And to my pipe renew’d the rural ftrain, 


. Pecar paces Sia ree eee — 


DRYDEN, 


Dr. Trapp towards the conclufion of his Preface 
to the Aineid, has treated Dryden with lefs reve- 
rence, than might have been expected from a man 
of his underflanding, when {peaking of fo great a 
genius. ‘The caufe of Trapp’s difguit to Dryden, 
feems to have been this: Dryden had a ftrong con- 
tempt for the priefthaad, which we have from his- 


“* Priefts of all profeffions are the fame.” 


and takes every opportunity to mortify the ufurpe 
‘ing fuperiority of “fpiritual tyrants. ‘Trapp, 
with all his virtues (for I think it appears he pofief- 
fed many) had yet much of the prieft in him, and 
for that very reafon, perhaps, has fhewn fome re- 
fentment to Dryden; ‘but if he has with little can¢ 
dour of ‘criticifm treated Mr: Dryden, he has with 
great ‘fervility flattered Mr. Pope; and has infinu- 
ated, as if the Palm of Genius 'were to be yielded 
to the latter. He obferves in general, that where 
Mr. Dryden fhines moft, .we-often.fee the leat of 
Virgil. ‘To omit many other inftances, the defcrip- 

E16. tion. 
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tion of the Cyclops forging Thunder for Jupiter, 
and Armour for Aineas, is elegant and noble to the 
laft degree in the Latin ;, and it is fo to a great de- 
gree in the Englifh. But then is the Englith a tran- 
{lation of the Latin ? 


Hither the father of the fire by night, 

Thro’ the brown air precipitates his flight : 

On their eternal anvil, here he found 

The brethren beating, and the blows go 
fround. 


The lines are good, and truely poetieal ; but the 
two firit are fet to render 


Huc tunc ignipotens czlo defcendit ab alto. - 


There is nothing of ce/o ab alto in the verfion ; 
nor by xight, brown air, oY precipitates his flight, im 
the original. The two laft are put sn the room of 


Ferrum exercebant vafto Cylopes in antro,, 
Brontefque, Steropefque, & nadus membra Py- 
fracmon. 


Vafto in antro, in the-firft of thefe lines, and: 
the laft line is entirely left out in the tranflation. 
Nor is there any thing of eternal anvils, or here: 
be found, in the original, and the brethren beating,. 
and the blows go round, is but a loofe verfion of 
Ferrum exercebant. Dr. Trapp has allowed;  how- 
ever, that though Mr. Dryden is often, diftant, from. 
the original, yet be fometimes rifes to a. more 
excellent height, by throwing out implied, graces, 
which none but fo great a poet was capable of. 
Thus in, the 12th book, after. the la& {peech of 
Sacurny 


"Fantum. 
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Tantum effata, caput glauco contexit amiu, 
Multa gemens, & fe fluvio Dea condidit alto. 


She drew a length of fighs, no more fhe faid, 
But with an azure mantle wrapp’d her head; 
Then plunged into her ftream with deep defpair, 
And hir laft fobs came bubbling up in air. 


Though the laft line is not expreffed in the ori- 

inal, it is yet in fome meafure implied, and it is 
in itfelf fo exceedingly beautiful, that the whole 
paflage can never be too much admired. Thefe 
are excellencies indeed ; this is truly Mr. Dryden. 
The power of truth, no doubt, extorted this con- 
feflion from the Dr. and notwithfanding many 
objections may be brought againft this perform- 
ance of Dryden, yet we believe moft of our poeti- 
cal readers upon perufing it, will be of the opini- 
on of Pope, ‘that, excepting a few human errors, 
‘ it is the nobleft and moft fpirited tranflation in 
‘ any language.” ‘To whom it may reafonably be 
atked, has Virgil been moft obliged ? to Dr. Trapp 
who has followed his footfteps in every line; has 
fhewn you indeed the defign, the charaéters, con- 
texture, and moral of the poem, that is, has given 
you Virgil’s account of the ations of /Eneas, 
or to Mr. Dryden, who has not only conveyed the 
general ideas of his author, but has conveyed 
them with the fame majeity and fire, has led you 
through every battle with trepidation, has foothed 
you in the tender fcenes, and inchanted you with 
the flowers of poetry? Virgil contemplated thro’ 
the medium of Trapp, appears an accurate 
writer, and the Aineid a well condued fa- 
_ ble, but difcerned in Dryden’s page, he glows as 
with fire from heaven, and the Aneid is a conti- 
nued feries of whatever is great, elegant, pathetic, 
and fublime, 
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We have already obferved, in the Life of Drys 
den, that it is eafier to difcern wherein the beau- 
ties of poctical compofition confift, than to throw 
out thofe beauties. Dr. Trapp, in-his Prelectiones 
Poeticz, has fhewn how much he was mafter of 
every fpecies of poetry; that is, how excellently 
he-underftood the ftru€ture of a poem; what no- 
ble rules he was capable of Taying down, and 
what. excellent materials he could afford, for build- 
ing upon fuch a foundation, a beautiful fabric. 
There are few better criticifms in any language, 
Dryden’s dedications and prefaces excepted, than 
are contained in thefe le€tures. The mind is en- 
larged by them, takes in a wide range of poeti- 
cal ideas, and is taught.to difcover how many a- 
mazing requifites are neceffary, to form a poet. 
Tn his introdution to the firft le€ture, he takes 
occafion to ftate a comparifon between poetry and 
painting, and fhew how fmail pretenfions the pro- 
feffors of the latter have, to compare themfelves 
with the former. ‘ The painter indeed (fays he) 
has to do with the paffions, but then they are fuch 
paflions only, as difcover themfelves in the coun- 
tenance ; but the poet is to do more, he is to trace 
the rife of thofe paffions, to watch their grada- 
tions, to paint their progrefs, and’ mark them in 
the heart in their genuine confli€ts ; and, continues 
he, the difproportion between. the foul and the bo- 
dy, is not greater than the difproportion between 
the painter and the poet. 


Dr. Trapp is author of a tragedy called A-. 
bramule, or Love and Empire, acted at the 
New Theatre at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 1704, de- 
dicated to the Right Honourable the Lady Har- 
riot Godolphin. Scene Conftantinople. The. fto- 
ry is built upon the dethronement of Mahomet ve | 
ecg ur 
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@ur author has likewife written a piece called 
The Church of England Defended againft the 
Falfe Reafoning of the Church.of Rome. Several 
occafional poems were written by him in. Englith 3. 
and ‘there is.one Latin poem of his in the Mufe 
Anglicanz, He has tranflated the Paradife Loft. 
into Latin Verfe, with little fuccefs, and, as he 
- publifhed it.at-his-own rifk, he.was a confiderable 
lofer- The capital blemith of that work, is, the 
unharmonious veriifieation, which gives perpetual 
offence to the ear, neither is the language univere. 


fally pure. 


He died in-the month .of. November 1747, -and 
left behind him the charaCter of a pathetic and in- 
fiructive preacher, a profound {cholar, -a difcern- 
ing critic, a benevolent gentleman,. and a pious. 
Chriftian. 


We fhall conclude the: life. of Dr. Trapp- with 
the following verfes of Mr. Layng, which are exe. 
preffive of the Dx’s, character as a critic and a po- 
et. The author, afterapplauding Dryden's verfion, . 
proceeds thus in favour of Trapp. 


Behind we fee a younger bard arife, 

No vulgar rival in the grand emprize. 

Hail! learned Trapp! upon whofe brow we: 
find , 

The poet’s hays, and critic’s ivy join’d. 

Bleft faint! to. all that’s virtuous ever dear, 

Thy recent fate demands a friendly tear. 

None was more, vers’d in all the Roman. ftore; . 

Or the wide circle. of the Grecian lore, 

Lefs happy, from the. world reclufe too long, 

In all the fweeter ornaments of fong ; 

Intent to teach, too carelefs how to pleafe, 

Ele boaits in ftrength, whate’er he wants in eafe. 
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Mr. SAMUEL Boyse. 


HIS Poet was the fon of the Revd. Mr. 
Jofeph Boyfe, a Diffenting minifter of great 
eminence in Dublin. Our author’s father was a 
perfon fo much refpected by thofe immediately under 
his minifterial care, and whoever elfe had the hap- 
pinefs of his acquaintance, that people of all de- 
nominations united in efteeming him, not only for 
his learning and abilities, but his extenfive humanity 
and undifiembled piety. 
This Revd. Gentieman had fo much dignity in 
his manner, that he obtained from the common 
people the name of bifhop Boyfe, meant as a com- 
liment to the gracefulnefs of his perfon and mien,. 
But though Mr. Boyfe was thus reverenced by the 
multitude, and courted by people of fafhion, he 
never contracted the leaft air of fupercilioufnefs : He 
was humane and affable in his temper, equally re- 
moved from the fliffnefs of pedantry, and offenfive- 
levity. During his minifterial charge at Dublin, 
he publifhed many fermons, which compofe feveral 
folio volumes, a few Poems and other Traéts ; but 
what chiefly diftinguifhed him as a writer, was the 
controverfy he carried on with Dr. King, arch- 
bifhop of Dublin, and author of the Origin of Evil,. 
concerning the office of a feriptural bifhop. This 
controverted point was managed on both fides with 
great force of argument, and calmnefs of temper. 
The bifhop afferted that the epifcopal right of jurif- 
dition had its foundation in the New-Teitament : 
Mr. Boyfe, confiftent with his principles, denied that 
any 
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any ecclefiaftical fuperiority appeared there; and 
in the opinion of many, Mr. Boyfe was more than 
equal to his :antagonift, whom he treated in the 
courfe of the controversy, with the greateit candour 
and good-manners. 

It has been reported-that Mr. Boyfe had two bro- 
thers, one a clergyman of the church of England, 
‘and the other a cardinal.at Rome; but of this cir- 
cumftance we have no abfolute certainty : Be it as 
it may, he bad, however, no. brother fo much 
diftinguifhed in the world as himfelf. 

We fhall now enter upon the life of our poet, 
who will appear while we trace it, to have been in 
every refpect the reverfe of his father, genius ex- 
cepted. -—— 

He was born in the year 1708, and received the 
rudiments of his education in a private {chool in 
Dublin. When-he was but eighteen years old, his 
father, who probably intended him for the miniftry, 
fent him to the univerfity of Glafgow, that he might 
finifh his education there. He had not been a 
year at the univerfity, till he fell in love with 
one Mifs Atchenfon, the daughter of a tradef- 
man in that city, and was imprudent enough to in- 
terrupt his education, by marrying her, before he 
had entered into his zoth year. 

The natural extravagance of his temper foon ex- 
pofed him to want, and as he had now the addi- 
tional charge of a wife, his recuce1 circumitances 
obliged him to quit the univerfity, and go over with 
his wife» (who alfo carried a filter with her) to 
Dublin; where they relied upon the: old gen- 
tleman for fupport. His behaviour in this de- 
pendent ftate, .was the very reverfe of what it 
fhould have been. In place of direéting his 
ftudies to fome ufcful acquifition, fo as to fupport 
himfelf. and family, he {pent his time in the moft 
abject trifling, and drew many heavy expences up- 
on his father, who had no other means of fupport- 
ing himfelf than what his congregation ailorded,and a 
{mall 
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fmall eftate of fourfcore pounds a year in York 
fhire. 

Confiderations of prudence never entered‘into the 
heart of this unhappy young man, who ran fronr 
one excefs to another, till an indulgent parent 
was reduced by his means to very great em- 
barrafiments. Young Boyfe was of all men the far- 
theft removed from a gentleman; he had no graces 
ef perfon, and fewer ftill of converfation: >To this 
eaufe it was perhaps owing, that his wife, naturally 
of a very volatile {prightly temper, either grew tired. 
of him, or became enamour’d of variety. It. was 
however abundantly: certain, that. fhe purfued *in- 
trigues with other men ;- and what is: ftill. more fur= 
prifing, not without the knowledge of her hufband,; 
who had either too abje& a fpirit'to refent it; or 
was bribed by fome lucrative advantage, to which 
he hada mind mean enoughto ftoop. Though never 
were three people of more libertine characters than 
young Boyfe, his wife, and fifter-in-law ; yetthe two 
ladies wore fuch a mafk of decency before the oldgen+ 
tleman, that his fondnefs was never abated. © He. 
hoped that time and experience would recover his fon. 
from his courfes of extravagance ; and as he was 
of an unfufpeing: temper, he had not the leaft 
jea'oufy of the real conduct of his daughter-in-law,. 
who grew every day in his favour, andcontinued to 
blind him, by the feeming decency of her.behaviour, 
and a performance of thofe acts of piety, he na: 
turally expected from her. But the old gentleman 
was, deceived in his hopes, for time made no altera- 
tion in his fon. ‘The eftate his father poffeffed in 
Yorkthire was fold to difcharge his debts; and 
when the old man lay in: his laft ficknefs, he was 
entirely fupported by prefents from his congrega- 
tion, and buried at their expence. D3 

We have no farther account of Mr. Boyfe, ‘till.we 
find him foon after his father’s death atoEdinburghs. 
but from what motives he went there wecannot now 

difcover. 
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difcover: At this place his poetical genius raifed’ 
him many friends, and fome patrons of very great’ 
eminence. He publifhed a volume of poems in 
4731, to which is {ubjoined The.Tablatare of Cebes, 
and a Letter upon Liberty, inferted in the: Dublin 
Journal 1726; and by thefe he obtained a. very 
great reputation. ‘They are addrefied’ to’ the 
‘gountefs of Eglington, a lady. of diftinguifhed: 
excellencies, and fo much. celebrated for her 


betrayed her into errors. 

The following fhort anecdote -was frequently re- 
lated by Mr. Boyfe. The countefs one day came in- 
to the bed-chamber of her youngeft daughter, then: 
about 13 years old, while fhe was drefiing at her toilet. 
The countefs obferving the afliduity with which the 
young lady wanted. to fet off her perfon to the bett: 


advantage, ‘ afked her, what fhe would give to be 


‘as handfome as her mamma?’ To which Mifs. 
replied ; ‘ As much-as your ladyfhip would give 
“to be as young as me.’ This {mart repartee, 
which was at once pungent, and witty, very fen-. 


fibly affected. the countefs ; who for. the future was. 


lefs lavifh-in praife of her own charms.——~ 

Upon the death of the vifcountefs Stormont, Mr.. 
Boyfe wrote an. Elegy, which was very much ap- 
plauded by her ladyfhip’s relations. ‘This Elegy he 
intitled, The Tears of. the Mufes, as. the deceafed, 
lady was a woman of the moft refined tafte in the 


fciences, and. a great admirer. of poetry. Thelord: 
Stormont. 
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Stormont was fo much pleafed with this mark of: 
efteem paid to the memory of his lady, that he or- 
dered a very handfome prefent to be given to Mr. 
Boyle, by his attorney af Edinburgh. 

_ though Mr. Boyfe’s name was very well known 
in that city,yet his perfon was obfcure; for as he was 
altogether unfocial in his temper, he had but few ac- 
quaintances, and thofe of a caft much inferior to 
himicif, and with whom he ought to have been 
afhamed to affociate. It was fome time before he 
could be found out ; and lord Stormont’s’kind inten- 
tions had been defeated, if an advertifement had 
not been publifhed in one of their weekly papers, 
defiring the author of the Tears of the Muafes to 
call at the houfe of the attorney *. 

The perfonal obfcurity of Mr. Boyfe might per- 
haps not be altogether owing to his habits of 
gloominefs and retirement. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult in that city, than to make acquaintances ; 
There are no places where people meet and con- 
verfe promifcuoufly : There is a refervednefs and 
gravity in the manner. of the inhabitants, which 
makes a ftranger averfe to approach them. ‘They 
naturally love folitude ; and are very flow in con- 
tractine friendfhips. ‘They are generous ; but it is 
with a bad grace. They are ftrangers to affability, 
and they maintain a haughtinefs and an apparent 
indifference, which deters a man from courting 
them. ‘They may be faid to be hofpitable, but not 
complaifant to ftrangers: Infincerity and cruelty 
have no exiftence amongft them ; but if they ought 
not to be hated, they can never be much loved, for 
they are incapable of infinuation, and their igno- 
rance of the world makes them unfit for entertain- 
ing fenfible ftrangers. ‘They are public-fpirited, 
but torn to pieces by factions. A gloominefs in re~ 


¥ A Profeffion, which in that City is denominated a Writer. 
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ligion renders one part of them very barbarous, 
and an enthufiafm in politics fo tranfports the gen- 
teeler part, that they facrifice to party almoft 
every confideration of tendernefs. Among fuch a 
people, a man may long live, little known, and lefs 
inftructed ; for their refervednefs renders them un- 
communicative, and their exceflive haughtinefs pre- 
_ vents them from being folicitous of knowledge. 

The Scots are far from being a dull nation ; they 
are lovers of pomp and fhew ; but then there is an 
eternal {tiffnefs, a kind of affected dignity, which 
{poils their pleafures. Hence we have the lefs rea- 
fon to wonder that Boyfe lived obfcurely at Edin- 
burgh. His extreme carelefnefs about his drefs was 
a circumitance very inaufpicious to a man wholives 
inthatcity. They are fuch lovers of this kind of de- 
corum, that they will admit of no infringement upon 
it; and were a man with more wit than Pope, and 
more philofophy than Newton, to appear attheirmar- 
ket place negligent in his apparel, he would be avoid- 
ed by his acquaintances who would rather rifk his 
difpleafure, than the cenfure of the public, which 
would not fail to ftigmatize them, for afociating 
with a man feemingly poor ; for they meafure po- 
verty, and riches, underftanding, or its oppofite, 
by exterior appearance. They have many virtues, 
but their not being polifhed prevents them from 
fhining. 

The notice which lady Eglington and the lord 
Stormont took of our poet, recommended him like- 
wife to the patronage of the dutchefs of Gordon, 
who was a lady not only diftinguifhed for her tafte ; 
but cultivated a correfpondence with fome of the 
moft eminent poets then living. ‘The dutchefs was 
{o zealous in Mr. Boyfe’s affairs, and fo folicitous to 
raife him above neceflity, that fhe employed her 
intereft in procuring the promife of a place for him. 
She gave hima letter, which he was next day to 
deliver to one of the commiffioners of the cuftoms 
at 
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at Edinburgh. It happened that he was then 
fome miles diftant from the city, and the morning 
ron which he was to have rode to town with her 
grace’s letter of recommendation proved to be 
rainy. ‘his flender circumflance was enough to 
difcourage .Boyfe, who never. looked beyond -the 
-prefent moment: He declined going te town on 
account of the rainy weather, and while he let 
flip the opportunity, the place was beftowed upon 
another, which the commiffioner declared he kept 
for fome time vacant, in expeétation of feeing a per- 
fon recommended by the dutchefs of Gordon. 

Of a man of this indolence of temper, this 
fluggifh meannefs of fpirit, the reader cannot be 
furprifed to find the future conduct confift of a con- 
tinued ferious of blunders, for he who had not fpi- 
rit to profecute an advantage put in his hands, will 
neither bear diftrefs with fortitude, nor flruggle to 
furmount.it with refolution. : 

Boyfe at laft, having defeated all the kind inten- 
tions of his patrons towards him, fell into a con- 
tempt and poverty, which obliged him to quit 
Edinburgh, as his creditors began to follicit the 
‘payment of their debts, with an earncftnefs not to be 
trifled with. He.communicated his defign of going 
to London to the dutchefs of Gordon ; who having 
ftill a very high opinion of his poetical abilities, 
gave him a letter of recommendation to Mr. Pope, 


and obtained another for him to Sir Peter King, the 


lord chancellor of England. Lord Stormont re- 


commended him to the follicitor-general his bro- 
ther, and many other perfons of the firft fafhion. 


Upon receiving thefe letters, he, with great 


caution, quitted Edinburgh, regretted by none but 


his creditors, who were fo exafperated as to threat- 
en to profecute him wherever he fhould be found. 
But thefe menaces were never carried into execu- 
tion, perhaps from the confideration of his indi- 
gence, 
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gence, which afforded no probable profpect of 
their being paid. 
Upon his arrival in London, he went to Twick- 
-enham, in order to deliver the dutchefs of Gordon’s 
letter to Mr. Pope ; but that gentleman not being 
at home, Mr. Boyfe never gave himfelf the trouble 
to repeat his vifit, nor in all probability would 
Pope have been over-fond of -him; as there 
“was nothing in his converfation which any wile 
sndicated the abilities he poflefled. He frequent- 
ly related, that he was gracioufly received by 
Sir Peter King, dined at his table, and partook of 
his pleafures. But this relation, they who knew 
Mr. Boyfe well, never could believe; for he was fo 
abject in his difpofition, .that he never could look 
any man in the.face whofe appearance was better 
than hisown; nor.likely had courage to fit at Sir 
Peter King’s table, where every one was probably 
his fuperior. He had no power of maintaining the 
dignity of wit, and though his underftanding was 
very extenfive, yet but a few could difcover that he 
had-any genius above the common rank, ‘This want 
of fpirit produced the greateft part of hts calamities, 
becaufe he knew not how to avoid them by any 
vigorous effort of his mind. He wrote poems, but 
thofe, though excellent in their kind, were loft to 
the world, by being introduced with no advantage. 
He had fo {trong a propenfion to groveling, that his 
acquaintance were generally of fuch a caft, as could 
be of no fervice to him; and thofe in higher life he 
addreffed by letters, not having fufficient confidence 
or politenefs to converfe familiarly with them ; a 
freedom to which he was intitled by the power of 
his genius. Thus unfit to fupport himfelf in the 
world, he was expofed to variety of diftrefs, from 
which he could invent no means of extricating him- 
felf, but by writiig mendicant letters. It will ap- 
pear amazing, but impartiality obliges us to relate 
it, that this man, of fo abje&t a fpirit, was voluptu- 
Ous 
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ous and luxurious: He had no tafte for any thing 
elegant, and yet was to the laft degree expenfive. 
Can it be believed, that often when he had received 
half a guinea, in confequence of a fupplicating let- 
ter, he would go into atavern, order a fupper to be 
prepared, drink of the richeft wines, and {pend all 
the money that had juft been given him in charity, 
without having any one to participate the regale 
with him, and while his wife and chi.d were flarving 
home ? This is an inftance of bafe felfifhnefs, for 
which no name is as yet invented, and except by 
another poet *, with fome variation of circum- 
ftances, was perhaps never praétifed by the mot 
fenfual epicure. 

He had yet fome friends, many of the moft emi- 
nent diflenters, who from a regard to the memory of 
his father, afforded him {upplies from time to time. 
Mr. Boyfe by perpetual applications, at laft exhaufted 
their patience ; and they were obliged to abandon a 
man on whom their liberality was ill beftowed, as 
it produced no other advantage to him, than a few 
days fupport, when he returned again with the fame 
neceflities, 

‘The epithet of cold has often been given to cha- 
rity, perhaps with a great deal of truth; but if any 
thing can warrant us to withhold our charity, 
it 1s the confideration that its purpofes are proiti- 
tuted by thofe on whom it is beftowed. 

We have already taken notice of the infidelity of 
his wife; and now her circumftances were re- 
duced, her virtue did not improve. She fel] into 4 
way of life difgraceful to the fex ; nor was his beha- 
viour in any degree more moral, They were fre- 
quently covered with ignominy, reproaching one 
another for the acquifition of a difeafe, which both 

deferved, becaufe mutually guilty, : 

It was about the year 1740, that Mr. Boyfe’ re- 
duced to the laft- extremity of human wretchednefs, 
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had -not a fhirt, a coat, or any kind of apparel to 
put on; the fheets in which he lay were carried -to 
the pawnbroker’s, and he was obliged to be confined 
to bed, with no other covering than a blanket. He 
had little {upport but what he got by writing letters 
to his friends in the moft abject ftile. He was per- 
haps afhamed to let this initance of diftrefs be known 
to his friends, which might be the occafion of his 
remaining fix weeks in that fituation. During this 
time he had fome employment in writing verfes for 
the Magazines; and whoever had feen him in his 
ftudy, muft have thought the object fingular enough. 
He fat up in bed with the blanket wrapt about him, 
through which he had cut a hole large enough to 
admit his arm, and placing the paper upon his knee, 
fcribbled in the beft manner he could the verfes he 
was obliged to make: Whatever he got by thofe, 
or any of his begging letters, was but juf fufficient 
for the prefervation of life. And perhaps he would 
have remained much longer in this diftrefsful fate, 
had not a compafionate gentleman, upon hearing 
this circumftance related, ordered his cloaths to be 
taken out of pawn, and enabled him to appear again 
abroad. 

This fix weeks penance one would imagine fuffi- 
cient to deter him for the future, from fuffering 
himfelf to be expofed to fach diftreffes ; but by a 
long habit of want it grew, familiar to him, and as 


he had lefs delicacy than other men, he was per- 
haps lefs afflicted with his exterior meannefs. For 


the future, whenever his diftreffes fo prefs’d, as to 
induce him to difpofe of his shirt, he fell upon an 
‘artificial method of fupplying one. He cut fome 
white paper in flips, which he tyed round his writts, 
and in the fame manner fupplied his neck. In this 
plight he frequently appeared abroad, with the ad- 
ditional inconvenience of want of breeches. 
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He was once fent forin a hurry, to the houfe of 
a printer who had employed him to write a poem 
for his Magazine: Boyfe then was without breeches, 
or waiftcoat, but was-yet poffefled of a coat, 
which he threw upon him, and in this ridiculous 
manner went to the printer’s houfe ; where he 
found feveral women, whom his extraordinary ap- 
pearance obliged immediately to retire. 

He fell upon many ftrange fchemes of raifing 
trifling fums: He fometimes ordered his wife to 
inform people that he was juft expiring, and by this 
artifice work upon their compaflion ; and many of 
his friends were frequently {urprifed to meet the 
man in the ftreet to day, to whom they had yeiter- 
day fent relief, as to a perfon on the verge of death. 
At other times he would propofe fubfcriptions for 
poems, of which only the beginning and conclufion 
were written ; and by this expedient would relieve 
fome prefent neceflity. But as he feldom was able 
to put any of his poems to the prefs, his veracity 
in this particular futtered a diminution ; and indeed 
in almoft every other particular he might juitly 
be fufpected ; for if he could but gratify an imme- 
diate appetite, he cared not at what expence, whe- 
ther of the reputation, or purfe of another. 

About the year 1745 Mr. Boyfe’s wife died. 
He was then at Reading, and pretended much con- 
cern when he heard of her death. 

it was an affe@tation in Mr. Boyfe to appear very 
fond of a little lap-dog which he always carried 
about with him in his arms, imagining it gave him 
the air of a man of tafte. Boyfe, whofe circum- 
{tances were then too mean to put himfelf in mourn- 
ing, was yet refolved that fome part of his family 
thould. He ftep’d into a little fhop, purchafed half 
a yard of black ribbon, which he’ fixed round: his 
dog’s neck by way of mourning for the lofs of its 


miirefs. Butthis was not the only ridiculous in- 
fiance 
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ftance of his behaviour on the death of his wife. 
Such was the fottifhnefs of this man, that when he 
was in liquor, he always indulged a dream of his. 
wife’s being ftill alive, and would talk very {pight- 
fully of thofe by whom he {ufpected fhe was enter- 
tained. ‘This he never mentioned however, except 
in his cups, which was only as often as he had money 


to fpend; The manner of his becoming intoxicated 


was very particular, As he had no {pirit to keep 
good company, fo he retired to fome obfcure ale. 
houfe, and regaled himfelf with hot two-penny, 
which though he drank in very great quantities, 
yet he had never more thana pennyworth at a 
time.—Such a praétice rendered him fo compleatly 
fottifh, that even his abilities, as an author, became 
fenfibly impaired. 

We have already mentioned his being at Reading. 
His bufinefs there was to compile a Review of the 
moft material tranfaions at home and abroad, dur- 
ing the laft war ; in which he has included a fhort 
account of the late rebellion. For this work by 
which he got fome reputation, he was paid by the 
fheet, a price fufficient to keep him from flarving, 
and that was all, To fuch diftrefs muft that man 
be driven, who is deftitute of prudence to dire& 
the efforts of his genius. In this work Mr. Boyfe 
difcovers how capable he was of the moft irkfome 
and laborious employment, when he maintained .a 
power over his appetites, and kept himfelf free from 
intemperance. 

While he remained at Reading, he addrefled, 
by fupplicating letters, two Irith noblemen, lord 
Kenyiton,- and lord Kingfland, who refided in 
Berkfhire, and received fome money from them ; 
he alfo met with another gentleman there of a 
benevolent difpofition, who, from the knowledge 
he had of the father, pitied the diftrefles of the 
fon, and by his intereft with fome eminent Diffenters ; 
in thofe parts, raifed a fufficient fum to cloath him, 
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for the abje€tnefs of. his appearance fecluded our 
poet even from the table of his Printer *. 

Upon his return from Reading, his behaviour 
was more decent than it had ever been before, 
and there were fome hopes that a reformation, tho’ 
late, would be wrought upon him. He was em- 
ployed by a Bookfeller to tranflate Fenelon on the 
Exiftence of God, during which time he married 
a fecond wife, a woman in low circumftances, 
but well enough adapted to his tafte. He 
began now to live with more regard to his cha- 
raéter, and fupport a better appearance than ufual ; 
but while his circumftances were mending, and 
his irregular appetites lofing ground, his health vi- 
fibly declined: he had the fatisfa@ion, while in 
this lingering illnefs, to obferve a poem of his, 
entitled The Deity, recommended by two eminent 
writers, the ingenious Mr. Fielding, and the rev. 
Mr. James Harvey, author of ‘The Meditations. 
The former, in the beginning of his humorous 
Hiftory-of Tom Jones, calls it an excellent poem. 
Mr. Harvey ftiles ita pious and inftructive piece ; 
and that worthy gentleman, upon hearing that the 
author was in neceflitqus circumftances, depofited 
two guineas in the hands of a trufty perfon to be 
given him, whenever his occafions fhould prefs. 
‘This poem was written fome years before Mr. 
Harvey or Mr. Fielding took any notice of it, 
but it was loft to the public, as the reputation of 
the Bookfeller confifted in fending into the world 
abundance of trifles, amongit which, it was con- 
fidered as one. Mr. Boyfe faid, that upon its firft 
publication, a gentleman acquainted with Mr. Pope, 
took occafion ro afk that poet, if he was. not the 


* During his abode at Reading an accident had like to. have 
put an end to his follies and his-life together; for he had the 
ill-luck to feil from his garret down the whole flight of ftairs 5 
but being, dettined to lengthen out a ufelefs life for fome time 
lon ex, }.e efcaped with only a fevere bruiiing. 
author 
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author of it, to which Mr. Pope replied, ‘ that he 
* was not the author, but that there were many lines 
* in it, of which he fhould not be athamed.’ This 
Mr. Boyfe confidered a; a very great compliment. 
‘The poem indeed abounds with fhining lines and 
elevated fentiments on the feveral Attributes of the 
Supreme Being ; but then it is without a plan, or 
any connexion of parts, for it may be read either 
backwards or forwards, as the reader pleates. 

While Mr. Boyfe was in this lingering illnefs, 
he feemed to have no notion of his approaching 
end, nor did he expect it, ‘till it was almoft patt 
the thinking of. His mind, indeed, was often re- 
ligioufly difpofed; he frequently talked upon that 
fubdject, and, probably fuffered a great deal from 
the remorfe of his confcience. The early imprefiions 
of his good education were never entirely obliterated, 
and his whole life was a continued ftruggle between 
his will and reafon, as he was always violating 
his duty tothe one, while he fell under the fub. 
jection of the other. It was in confequence of this 
war in his mind, that he wrote a beautiful poem 
called The Recantation. 

In the month of May, 1749, he died in ob{cure 
lodgings near Shoe-Lane. An old acquaintance 
of his endeavoured to colle& money to defray 
the expences of his funeral, fo that the fcandal of 
being buried by the parith might be avoided. 
But his endeavours were in vain, for the perfons 
he follicited, had been fo troubled with applica- 
tions during the life of this unhappy man, that 
they refufed to contribute any thing towards his 
funeral. The remains of this fon of the mufes 
were, with very little ceremony, hurried away by 
the parifh officers, and thrown amongft common 
beggars; though with this diftinétion, that the 
fervice of the church was performed over his 
corpfe. Never was an exit more fhocking, nora 
life {pent with lefs grace, than thofe of Mr. Boyfe, 
13 "and 
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aud never were fuch diftinguifhed abilities given to 
lefs purpofe. His genius was not confined to po- 
etry only, he had a tafte for painting, mufic and 
heraldry, with the latter of which he was very 
well acquainted. His poetical pieces, if collected, 
would make fix moderate volumes. Many of them 
are fcattered in the Gentleman’s Magazine, marked 
vith the letter Y. and Alceus. ‘Two volumes were 
publifhed in London, but as they never had any 
great fale, it will be difficult to find them. 

An ode of his in the manner of Spenfer, en- 
titled The Olive, was addreffed to Sir Robert 
Walpole, which procured him a prefent of ten 
guineas. He tranflated a poem from the High 
Dutch of Van Haren, in praife of peace, upon 
the conclufion of that made at Aix la Chapelle; 
b hich precured him. the greateit re- 
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parabens was, that upon the Attributes of the 
, of which we have already taken notice. 
He was employed by Mr. Ogle to tranflate fome 
of Chaucer’s Tales into modern. Englifh, « which 
he performed with great fpirit, and receiyed at 
the rate of three pence a line for his trouble. 
Mr. Ogle. publithed a complete edition of that 
old poet's Canterbury Tales Modernized ;-and Mr. 
Boyfe’s name is put to fuch Tales as were done 
by him. It had often been urged to Mr. Boyfe to 
turn his thoughts towards the drama, as that was 
the moft profitable kind of poetical writing, and 
as many a poet of inferior genius to him has 
raifed large contributions on the public by the 
fuccefs of their plays. But Boyfe never feemed 
to relifh this propofal, perhaps from a confciouf- 
nefs that he had not fpirit to profecute the arduous 
tafk of introducing it on the ftage; or that he 
thought himfelf unequal to the tafk. 

In the year 1743 Mr. Boyfe publifhed without 
his name, an Ode on the battle of Dettingen, en- 
titled Albion’s Triumph ; fome Stanza’s of which 
we fhall give as a fpecimen of Mr. Boyfe’s poetry. 
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STAN ZA’s from AL BION’s Triumph. 


4° SELL 


But how, bleft fovereign! hall th’ unpraétis’d mufe 
Thefe recent honours of thy reign rehearfe ! 
How to thy virtues turn her dazzled views, 
Or confecrate thy deeds in equal verfe ! 
Amidft the field of horrors wide difplay’d, 
How paint the calm * that fmil’d upon thy brow ! 
Or {peak that thought which every part furveyed, 
* Directing where the rage of war thould glow:’t 
While watchful angels hover’d round thy head, 
And victory on high the palm of glory fpread. 


XIV, 


Nor royal youth reje€ the artlefs praife, 

W aich due to worth like thine the Mufe befows, 
Who with prophetic extafy furveys 

‘Vheie early wreaths of fame adorn thy brows. 
Afpire like Naffau in the glorious ftrife, 

Keep thy great fires’ examples full in eye ; 
But oh! for Britain’s fake, confult a life 

The noblef triumphs are too mean to buy ; 
And while you purchafe glory bear in mind, 
A prince’s trueft fame is to protect mankind, 


XV... 


Alike in arts and arms acknowledg’d great, 
Let Stair accept the lays he once could own! 

Nor Carteret, thou the column of the ftate ! 
The friend of fcience! on the labour frown! 


* ‘The King gave his orders with the utmo't calmnefs, tho’ 
no body was more expos’d. 


+ Infpir’d repuls’d battalions to engage, 


And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
Mr, Addifon’s Campaign. 
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Nor fhall, unjuft to foreign worth, the Mufe 
In filence Auftria’s, valiant chiefs conceal ; 
While Aremberg’s heroic line fhe views, 
And Neiperg’s condaét ftrikes even envy pale: 
Names Gallia yet fhall further learn to- fear, 
And Britain, grateful ftill, fhall treafure up as dear ! 
XIX, 
But oh! acknowledg’d victor in the field, 
What thanks, dread fovereign, fhall thy toils re- 
[ward ! 
Such honours as delivered nations yield, 
Such for thy virtues juftly tand prepar'd: 
When erlt on Ondenarde’s decifive plain, 
Before thy youth, the Gaul defeated fled, 
The eye of fate § forefaw on diftant Maine, 
‘The laurels now that fhine around thy head : 
Oh fhould entwin’d with thefe frefh Olives bloom! 
ThyTriumphs then would fhame the pride of antient 
[ Rome. 
XX. 


Mean time, while from this fair event we fhew 
That Britifh valour happily furvives, 

And. cherifh’d by the king’s propitious view, 
The rifing plant of glory {weetly thrives ! 

Let all domeftic faGion learn to ceafe, 
Till humbled Gaul no more the world alarms: 

Till GeorceE procures to Europe folid peace, 
A peace fecur’d by his victorious arms: 

And binds in iron fetters ear to ear, 

Ambition, Rapine, Havock, and Defpair, 

With all the ghaftly fiends of defolating war. 


§ His Majefty early diftinguithed himfelf as a volunteer at 
the battle ot Oudenarde, in 1708, 
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HIS eminent poet and phyfician was fon 
of Mr. Robert Blackmore, an Attorney at 


Law. He received his early education at a pri- 
vate country fchool, from whence, in the 13th 
year of his age, he was removed to Weftminfter, 
and ina fhort time after to the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, where he continued thirteen years. 

In the early period of our author’s life he was 
a Schoolmafter, as appears by a fatirical copy of 
verfes Dr. Drake wrote againft him, confifting of 


upwards of forty lines, of which the following are 
very pungent. 


By nature form’d, by want a pedant made, 

Blackmore at firft fet up the whipping trade: 

Next quack commenced; then fierce with pride 
[he fwore, 

That tooth-ach, gout, and corns fhould be no more, 

In vain his drugs, as well as birch he tried ; 

His boys grew blockheads, and his patients died. 


_ Some circumftances concurring, it may be pre- 
fumed in Sir Richard’s favour, he travelled into 
Italy, and at Padua took his degrees in phyfic *, 
He gratified his curiofity in vifitin France, 
Germany, and the Low Countries, and Ris fpend- 
ing a year and a half in this delightful exercife, 
he returned to England. As Mr. Blackmore had 
made phyfic his chief ftudy, fo he repaired to 
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London to enter upon the prattice of it, and no 
long after he was chofen fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyficians, by.the charter of King James 
II. Sir Richard had feen too much of foreign 
flavery to be fond of domeftic chains, and there- 
fore early declared himfelf in favour of the revo- 
lution, and efpoufed thofe principles upon which it 
was effected. ‘This zeal, recommended him to King 
William, and inthe year 1697 he was fworn one 
of his phyficians in ordinary. He was honoured 
by that Prince with a gold medal and chain, was 
likewife knighted by him, and upan his majefty’s 
death was one of thofe who gave their opinion 
in the opening of the king’s body. Upon Queen 
Anne’s acceflion to the throne, he was appointed one 
of her phyficians, and continued fo for fome time. 

This gentleman is author of- more original 
poems, of aconfiderable length, befides a variety 
of other works, than can well be conceived could 
have been compofed by one man, during the 
Jongeft period of human life. He was a chafte 
writer ; he ftruggled in the caufe of virtue, 
even in thofe times, when vice had the counte- 
nance of the great, and when an almoft uni- 
verfal degeneracy prevailed. He was not afraid 
to appear the advocate of virtue, in oppofition to 
the higheft authority, and no lufire of abilities in 
his opponents could deter him from firipping vice 
of thofe gaudy colours, with which poets of the 
firft eminence had cloathed her. 

An elegant writer having occafion to mention 
the flate of wit in the reign of King Charles II, 
characterizes the poets in the following manner ; 


The wits of Charles found eafier ways to fame; 
Nor fought for Johnfon’s art, nor Shakefpear’s 
[flame : 
Themfelves they ftudied; as they lived, they writ, 
Intrigue was plot, obfcenity was wit. 
Theis 


° 
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‘Their caufe was gen’ral, their{ upports were ftrong, 
Their flaves were willing, and their reign was long. 


Mr. Pope fomewhere fays, 


Unhappy Dryden—in all Charles’s days, 
Rofcommon only boafts unfpotted lays. 


He’ might likewife have excepted Blackmore, 
who was not only chafte in his own writings, but 
endeavoured to correé& thofe who proftituted the 
gifts of heaven, to the inglorious purpofes of vice 
and folly, and he was, at leaft, as good a poet as 
Rofcommon. 

Sir Richard had, by the freedom of his cenfures 
on the libertine writers of his age, incurred the 
heavy difpleafure of Dryden, who takes all op- 
portunities to ridicule him, and fomewhere fays, 
that he wrote to the rumbling of his chariot 
wheels. And as if to be at enmity with Blackmore 
had been hereditary to our greateft poets, we find 
Mr. Pope taking up the quarrel where Dryden 
left it, and periecuting this worthy man with yet 
a feverer degree of fatire. Blackmore had been 
informed by Curl, that Mr. Pope was the author 
of a Traveitie on the firft Pfalm, which he takes 
occafion to reprehend in his Eflay on Polite Learn- 
ing, vol.ii, p. 270. He ever confidered it as the 
difgrace of genius, that it fhould be employed to 
burlefque any of the facred compofitions, which 
as they {peak the language of in{piration, tend to 
awaken the foul to virtue, and infpire it with a 
{fublime devotion. Warmed in this honourable 
caufe, he might, perhaps, fuffer his zeal to tranfport 
him to a height, which his enemies called enthufiafm ; 
but of the twoextremes, no doubt can be made, that 
Blackmore’s was. the fafeft, and even dullnefs in fa- 
vour of virtue (which, by the way, was not the cafe. 
with Sir Richard) ‘is more tolerable than the brighteft 

I 6 . parts: 
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parts employed in the caufe of lewdnefs and debau- 
chery. 

The poem for which Sir Richard had been moft 
celebrated, was, undoubtedly, his Creation, now 
defervedly become a claflic. We cannot convey 
a more amiable idea of this great produétion, 
than in the words of Mr. Addifon, in his Spec- 
tator, Nuumber 339, who, after having criticifed on 
that book of Milton, which gives an account of 
the Works of Creation, thus proceeds, ‘ I cannot 
‘ conclude this book upon the Creation, without 
‘ mentioning a poem which has lately appeared 
‘under that title. The work was undertaken 
‘ with fo good an intention, and executed with fo 
“ great a maftery, that it deferves to be looked 
“upon as one of the moft ufeful and noble pro- 
* ductions in our Englifh verfe. The reader can- 
‘ not but be pleafed to find the depths of ~phi- 
© lofophy, enlivened with all the charms of poe- 
“try, and to fee fo great a firength of reafon a- 
« midft {o beautiful a redundancy of the imagt- 
‘nation. The author has fhewn us that. defign 
‘in all the works of nature, which neceflarily 
* leads us to the knowledge of its firft caufe. In 
‘ fhort, he has illuftrated, by numberlefs and in- 
* conteftable initances, that divine wifdom, which 
‘ the fon of Sirach has fo nobly afcribed to the 
‘ Supreme Being in his formation of the world, 
* when he tells us, that he created her, and faw 
* ber, and numbered her, and poured her out upon alt 
© bis works.’ 

The defign of this excellent poem is to demon- 
ftrate the felf-exiftence of an eternal mind, from 
the created and dependent exiftence of the uni- 
verfe, and to confute the hypothefis of the Epi- 
cureans and the Fatalifts, under whom all the pa- 
trons of impiety, ancient and modern, of what- 
foever denomination may be ranged. The firft of 
whom affirm, the world was in time caufed by 

. ; chance, 
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‘chance, and the other, that it exifted from eter- 
nity without a caufe, °Tis true, both thefe ac- 
knowledge the exiftence of Gods, but by their 
abfurd and ridiculous defcription of them, it is 
plain, they had nothing elfe in view, but to a- 
void the obnoxious character of atheiftical philo- 
fophers. ‘To adorn this poem, no embellifhments 
are borrowed from the exploded and. obfolete the- 
ology of the ancient idolaters of Greece and 
Rome; no rapturous invocations are addrefled to 
their idle deities, nor any allufions to their fabu- 
lous aétions. ‘ I have more than once (fays Sir 
Richard) publicly declared my opinion, that a 
Chriftian poet cannot but appear monftrous and 
‘ridiculous in a Pagan drefs. That though it 
‘ fhould be granted, that the Heathen religion 
might be allowed a place in light and loofe 
fongs, mock heroic, and the lower lyric com- 
pofitions, -yet in Chriftian poems, of the fublime 
‘ and greater kind, a mixture of the Pagan the- 
‘ ology muft, by all who are matters of reflexion 
and good fenfe, be condemned, if not as impi- 
‘ ous, at leaft, as impertinent and abfurd. And 
‘ this is a truth fo clear and evident, that I make 
no doubt it will, by degrees, force its way, and 
‘ prevail over the contrary praflice. Should Bri- 
teas recover their virtue, and reform their tafte, 
‘ they could no more bear the Heathen religion 
‘ in verfe, thanin profe. Chriftian poets, as well 
‘ as Chriftian preachers, the bufinefs of both be- 
* ing to inftruct the people, though the laft only 
are wholly appropriated to it, fhould endeavour 
to confirm, and fpread their own religion. If a 
divine fhould begin his fermon with a folemn 
* prayer to Bacchus or Apollo, to Mars or Ve. 
nus, what would the people think of their preach- 
er? and is it not as really, though not equally 
abfurd, for a poet in a great and ferious poem, 
wherein he celebrates fome wonderful and hap- 
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‘ py event of divine providence, or magnifies the 
« illuftrious inftrument that was honoured to bring 
‘ the event about, to addrefs his prayer to falfe 
‘ deities, and cry for Help to the abominations of 
* the heathen ?” 

Mr. Gildon, in his Compleat Art of Poetry, af- 
ter fpeaking of our author in the moft refpe&tful 
terms, fays, -‘ that notwithftanding his merit, this 
‘ admirable author did not think himfelf upon the 
‘ fame footing with Homer.’ But how different is 
he judgment of Mr. Dennis, who, in this particu- 
ar, oppofes his friend Mr. Gildon. 

« Blackmore’s action (fays he) has neither unity, 
‘ integrity, morality, nor univerfality, and confe- 
‘ quently he can have no fable, and no heroic 
« poem. His narration is neither probable, delight- 
‘ ful, nor wonderful, His charaéters have none of 
‘ thefe neceflary qualifications.- The things con- 
* tained in his narrations, are neither in their own 
‘ nature delightful nor numerous enough, nor right- 
‘ ly difpofed, nor furprizing, nor pathetic ;’ nay he 
proceeds fo far as to fay Sir Richard has no 
genius ; firft eftablifhing it as a principle, ‘ That 
* genius is known by a furious joy, and pride of 
‘ foul, on the conception of an extraordinary hint. 
« Many men (fays he) have their hints without thefe 
* motions of fury and pride of foul; becaufe they 
‘ want fire enough to agitate their fpirits ; and thefe 
‘ we call cold writers. Others who have a great 
‘ deal of fire, but have not excellent organs, feel 
« the fore-mentioned motions, without the extraor- 
‘ dinary hints; and thefe we call fuftian writers.’ 

And he declares, that Sir Richard hath neither 
the hints nor the motions *. But Dennis has not 
contented himfelf, with charging Blackmore with 
want of genius; but has likewife the following 
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remarks to. prove him a bad Church of England 
man: Thefe are his words. ‘ All Mr. Blackmore's 
coeleftial machines, as they cannot be defended fo 
much as by common received opinion, fo are they 
directly contrary to. the dofrine of the church of 
England, that miracles had ceafed a long time 
before prince Arthur come into the world. Now. 
if the doétrine of the church of England be true, 
as we are obliged to believe, then are all the 
ceeleftial machines of prince Arthur unfufferable, 
as wanting not only human but divine probability. 
But if the machines are fufferable, that is, if they 
have fo much as divine probability, then it follows 
of neceffity, that the do€trine of the church is 
falfe; fo that I leave it to every impartial clergy- 
man to confider.’ 

If no greater objection could be brought againft 
Blackmore’s Prince Arthur, than thofe raifed by 
Mr. Dennis, the Poem would be faultlefs; for what 
has the doétrine of the church of England to do 
with an epic poem? It is not the doctrine of the 
church of England, to fuppofe that the apoftate fpi- 
rits put the power of the Almighty to proof, by 
openly refifting his will, and maintaining an obftinate 
ftrugegle with the angels commiffioned by him, to 
drive them from the manfions of the blefs’d ; or that 
they attempted after their perdition, to recover hea- 
ven by violence. Thefe are not the doétrines of 
the church of England; but they are conceived in 
a true fpirit of poetry, and furnifh thofe tremendous 
defcriptions with which Milton has enriched: his 
Paradife Loft. 

Whoever has read Mr. Dryden’s dedication of 
his Juvenal, will there perceive, that in that great 
man’s opinion, cceleftial machines might with the 
utmoft propriety be introduced in an Epic Poem, 
built upon a chriftian model; but at the fame time 
he adds, * The guardian angels of ftates and king- 
‘ doms are not to be managed by a vulgar hand.’ 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps it may be true, that the guardian angels 
of ftates and kingdoms may have been too power- 
ful for the conduét of Sir Richard Blackmore ; 
but he has had at leaft the merit of paving the way, 
and has fet an example how Epic Poems may be 
written, upon the principles of chrifianity; and 
has enjoyed a comfort of which no bitternefs, 
or raillery can deprive him, namely the virtuous 
intention of doing good, and as he himfelf ex- 
‘ preffes it,’ “* of refcuing the Mufes from the hands 
‘ of ravifhers, and reftoring them again to their 
‘ chafte and pure manfions.’ 

Sir Richard Blackmore died on the oth of O&o- 
ber 1729, in an advanced age; and left behind 
him the character of a worthy man, a great poet, 
and a friend to religion. ‘Towards the clofe of his 
life, his bufinefs as a phyfician declined, but as he 
was a man of prudent conduét, it is not to be fup- 
pofed that he was fubjeéted to any want by that 
accident, for in his earlier years he was confidered 
amongft the firlt in his profeflion, and his practice 
was confequently very extenfive. 

The decay of his employment might partly be 
owing to old age and infirmities, which rendered 
him lefs a€tive than before, and partly to the dimi- 
nution his character might {uffer by the eternal war, 
which the wits waged againit him, who fpared 
neither bitternefs nor calumny; and, perhaps, Sir 
Richard may be deemed the only poet, who ever 
fuffered for having too much religion and morality. 

The following is the moft accurate account we 
could obtain of his writings, which for the fake of 
diflinétion we have divided into clafles, by which 
the reader may difcern how various and numerous 
his compofitions are. To have written fo much 
‘upon fo great a variety of fubje&ts, and to have writ- 
ten nothing contemptibly, muft indicate a genius 
much fuperior to the common ftandard. His ver- 
‘fification is almoft every where beautiful; and tho’ 

he 
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he has been ridiculed in the Treatife of the Bathos, 
publifhed in Pope’s works, for being too minute in 
his defcriptions of the objects of nature; yet it ra- 
ther proceeded from a philofophical exattnefs, than 
a penury of genius. 

It is really attonifhing to find Dean Swift, join- 
ing iffue with lefs religious wits, in laughing at 
Blackmore’s works, of which he makes a ludicrous 
detail, fince they were all written in the caufe of 
Virtue, which it was the Dean’s bufinefs more 1m- 
mediately to fupport, as on this account he enjoy’d 


his preferment: But the Dean perhaps, was one of 


thofe characters, who chofe to facrifice his caufe to 
his joke, This was a treatment Sir Richard could 
never have expected at the hands of a clergyman. 


A List of Sir RicHarD BLACKMORE’S 
Works. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


T. Juft Prejudices againft the Arian Hypothefis, 
O€tavo. 1725 

II. Modern Arians Unmafk’d, Oavo, 1721 
Ill. Natural Theology; or Moral Duties confidered 
apart from pofitive ; with fome Obfervations on 
the Defirabienefs and Nece‘lity of a fuper-natural 
Revelation, O&avo, 1728 
IV. The accomplifhed Preacher; or an Eflay upon 
Divine Eloquence, Odavo, Jonas ec e | 


This Traét was publifhed after the author's 
death, in purfuance of his exprefs order, by the 
Reverend Mr. John White of Nayland in Effex ; 
who attended on Sir Richard during his lait illnefs, 
in which he manifefted an elevated piety towards 
God, and faith in Chrift, the Saviour of the World. 
Mr. White alfo applauds him as a perfon in whofe 
character 
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character great candour and the fineft homanity 
Were the prevailing qualities. He obferves alfo 
that he had the greateit veneration for the clergy 
of the Church of England, whereof hewas a 
member. No one, fays he, did. more. highly 
magnify our office, or had a truer efteem and ho- 
nour for our perfons, difcharging. our office;as we 
ought, and {upporting the holy character we bear, 
with an unblameable converfation. 


P.O.E GG I; Crd: Bi 


I. Creation, a Philofophical Poem, demonftrating 
the I’ xiftence and Providence of God, in ~feven 
Books, Odtavo, — 1712 

II, The Redeemer, a Poem in fix Books, Otavo, 


1721 
Iff. Eliza, a Poem in ten Books, Foliv, — 1705 
IV. King Arthur, in ten Books, ———— 1697 
V. Prince Arthur, in ten Books, 1695 


VI. King Alfred, in twelve Hooks, ;O€tavo, 1723 
VII. A Paraphrafe on the Book of Job; the Songs 
of Mofes, Deborah and David ; the’ ji¥ viii. citi, 
cxiv. cxlviii. Pfalms. Four chapters of Haiah, and 
the third of Habbakkuk, Folio and Duodecimo, 
1716 

VIIE. A New Verfion of the Book of Pfalms, 
Duodecimo, we 1720 
IX. The Nature of Man, a Poem in three Books, 
O<tavo, —————~— 1720 
X. A Collection of Poems, Odavo, 1716 
XI, Effays on feveral Subjeéts, 2 vols. O€avo. 
Vol. 1. On Epic Poetry, Wit, Falfe Virtue, Im- 
mortality of the, Soul, Laws of Nature; Origin 
of Civil Power. Vol. II. On Athefim,. Spleen, 
Writing, Future Felicity, Divine Love... 1716 
XII. Hiftory of the Confpiracy againft King Wil- 
liam the IIId, 1696, Odavo, 1 2723 
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MEDICINAL. 


I. A Difcourfe on the Plague, with a prep:ratory 
Account of Malignant Fevers, in two Parts ; 
containing an Explication of the Nature of thofe 
Difeafes, and the Method of Cure, O&avo, 1720 


IJ. A Treatife on the Small-Pox, in two Parts ; 
containing an Account of the Nature, and feve- 
ral Kinds of that Difeafe ; with the proper Me- 
thods of Cure: And a Differtation upon the 
modern Practice of Inoculation, O&avo, 1722 


III. A Treatife on Confumptions, and other Diftem- 
‘pers belonging to the Breait and Lungs, O&avo, 
1724 

VI. A Treatife on the Spleen and Vapours ; or 
Hyppocondriacal and Hyfterical Affections ; with 
three Difcourfes on the Nature and Cure of the 
Cholic, Melancholly.and Pally, OGavo, 1725 


V. A Critical Differtation upon the Spleen, fo far 
as concerns the following Queftion, viz. Whether 
the Spleen is neceflary or ufeful to the animal 
pofleiied of it? 1725 


VI. Difcourfes on the Gout, Rheumatifm, and the 
King’s Evil; containing an Explanation of ‘the 
Nature, Caufes, and different Species of thofe Dif- 
eafes, and the Method of curing them, O&avo, 

1726 

VII. Differtations on a Dropfy, a Tympany, fhe 

Jaundice, the Stone, and the Diabetes, Odtavo, 
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Ili. His Advice to the Poets, Folio, 
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Single Porms by Sir Richard Blackmore. 


I. His Satire againft Wit, Folio, 


1700 


I]. His Hymn to the Light of the World; with a 
ihort Defcription of the Cartoons at Hampton- 
Court, Folio, Sa 1703 


1706 
IV... His Kic-Kats,‘Folioj:i +#— ue J toe 1708 


It might juftly be efteemed an injury to Blackmore, 
to difmufs his life without a fpecimen from his beau- 
tiful and philofophical Poem on the Creation In 
his fecond Book he demonftrates the exiftence of a 
God, from the wifdom and defign which appears in 
the motions of the heavenly orbs ; but more par- 
ticularly in the folar fyftem. Firft in the fituation 
of the Sun, and its due diftance from the earth. 
The fatal confequences Of its having been placed 


‘Otherwife than it is. Secondly, he confiders its 


diurnal motion, whence the change of the day and 
night proceeds; which we fhall here infert as a 
fpecimen of the elegant verfification, and fublime 
energy of this Poem. 


Next fee, Lucretian Sages, fee the Sun, 

His courfe diurnal, and his annual run. 

How in his glorious race he moves along, 

Gayasa bridegroom, as a giant ftrong. 

How his unweari’d labour he repeats, 

Returns at morning, and at eve retreats ; 

And by the diftribution of his light, 

Now gives to man the day, and now the night : 

Night, when the drowfy fwain, and trav’ler 
[ceafe 

Their daily toil, and footh their limbs with eafe ; 
When 
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When all the weary fons of woe reftrain 

Their yielding cares with flumber’s filken chain, 

Solace fad grief, and lull reluétant pain. 

And while the fun, ne’er covetous of reft, 

Flies with fuch rapid {peed from eaft to weft, 

In tracks oblique he thro’ the zodiac rolls, 

Between the northern and the fouthern poles ; 
From which revolving progrefs thro’ the fkies, 
The needful feafons of the year arife : 

And as he now advances, now retreats, 

Whence winter colds proceed, and fummer heats, 
He qualifies, and chears the air by turns, 

Which winter freezes, and which fummer burns, 
Thus his kind rays the two extremes reduce, 
And keep a temper fit for nature’s ufe. 

The froft and drought by this alternate pow’r, 
The earth’s prolific energy reftore. 
The lives of man and beaft demand the change ; 
Hence fowls the air, and fifh the ocean range. 
Of heat and cold, this juft fucceffive reign, 
Which does the balance of the year maintain, 
The gard’ner’s hopes, and” farmer's patience 


: [props, 
Gives vernal verdure, and autumnal crops. 
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Mr. JAMES. THOMSON. 


HIS celebrated poet, from whom his coun- 

i try has derived the moft diftinguifhed ho- 

nour, was fon of the revd. Mr. Thomfon, a mi- 

nifter of the church of Scotland, in the Prefby- 
tery of Jedburgh. 


He was born in the place where his father was 
minifter, about the beginning of the “prefent cen- 
tury, and received the rudiments of his education 
at a private country fchool. Mr. Thomfon, in 
the early part of his life, fo far from appearing 
to poflefs a fprightly genius, was confidered by 
his {choolmafter, and thofe which direéted his edu- 
cation, as being really without a common fhare of 
parts. 


While he was improving himfelf in the Latin 
and Greek tongues at this country fchool, he 
often vifited a minifter, whofe charge lay in the 
fame prefbytery with his father’s, the revd. Mr. 
Rickerton, a man of fuch amazing powers, that 
many perfons of genius, as well as Mr. 'Thomfon, 
who converfed with him, have been aftonifhed, 
that fuch great merit fhould be buried in aneob- 
{cure part of the country, where he had no op- 
portunity to difplay himfelf, and, except upon pe- 
riodical meetings of the minifters, feldom an op- 
portunity of converling with men of learning. 


Though 
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Though Mr. Thomfon’s fchoolmafter could not 
difcover that he was. endowed with a common 
portion of underftanding, yet Mr. Rickerton was 
not fo blind to his. genius; he diftinguifhed our 
author’s early propenfion to poetry, and had once 
in his hands fome of the firft attempts Mr. Thom- 


fon ever made in that province. 


It is not to be doubted but: our young: poet 
greatly improved while he continued to converfe 
with Mr. Rickerton, who, as he was a_philofo- 
phical man, infpired his mind with a love of the 
{ciences, nor were the revd. gentleman’s endea- 
vours in vain, for Mr. Thomfon has fhewn in his 
works how well he was acquainted with natural and 
moral philofophy, a circumftance which, perhaps, 
is owing to the early impreffions he received from 
Mr. Rickerton. 


Nature, which delights in diverfifying her gifts, 


,does not. beftow upon every of™— a power of 
difplaying the abilities fhe herfelf has ‘grant- 
ed»to-the beft advantage. Though Mr. Ricker- 
ston could difcover that Mr. Thomfon, fo far from 
‘being without parts, really pofiefled a very “fine 


genius, yet he never could have imagined, as he 
often declared, that there’ exifted in his mind {uch 
powers, as even by the beft cultivation could have 
raifed him to fo high a degree of eminence a- 
mongft the poets. 


When Mr. Rickerton firft faw Mr. Thomfon’s 
Winter, which was in a Bookfeller’s fhop at 
Edinburgh, he ftood amazed, and after he had 
read the lines quoted below, he dropt the 
poem from his hand in the extafy of admi- 
ration. The lines are his indu€tion to Winter, 
than 


nna ea 
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ter, than which few poets ever rofe to a more 
fublime height *. 

After {pending the ufual time at a country fchool 
in the acquifition of the dead languages, Mr. 
‘Thomfon was removed to the univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, in order to finifh his edtcation, and be 
fitted for the miniftry. Here, as at the country 
fchool, he made no great figure : his companions 
thought contemptuoufly of him, and the matters 
under whom he ftudied, had not a higher Opinion 
of our poet’s abilities, than their pupils.. His 
courfe of attendance upon the clafles of philofo- 
phy being finifhed, he was entered in the Divi- 
nity Hall, as one of the candidates for the mi- 
niltry, where the ftudents, before they. are per- 
mitted to enter on their probation, muft yield fix 
years attendance. 

It was in the fecond year of Mr. Thomfon’s 
attendance upon this {chool of divinity, -whofe 
profeffor at that time was the revd. and learned 
Mr. William Hamilton, a perfon whom he always 
mentioned with ‘fefpec, that our author was ap- 
pointed by the profeffor to write a difcourfe on 
the Power of the Supreme Being. When his com- 


* See winter comes to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and fad, with all his rifing train ! 
Wapours, and ftorms, and clouds; be thefe my theme; 
Thefe that exalt the foul to folemn thought, 
And heav’nly mufing; welcome kindred glooms. 
Congenial horrors hail !——-with frequent foot 
Oft have I in my pleafing calm of life, 
When nurs’d by carelefs folitude I liv’d, 
Oft have I wander’d thro” your rough domain 5 
Trod the pure virgin fnows ; my felf as pure ; 
Heard the winds blow, or the big torrents burft, 

' Or feen the deep fermenting tempeft brew’d 
Inthe red evening fky. Thus pafs’d the time, 
*Till from the lucid chambers of the fouth 
Look’d out the joyous fpring, look’d out and f{mil’d. 


panions 
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panions heard their tak: affigned him, they could 
not but arraign the profeflor’s judgment, for af. 
fioning fo copious a theme to a young man, from 
whom nothing equal to the fubje& could be ex. 
pected. But when Mr. Thomfon delivered the 
difcourfe, they had then reafon to reproach them- 
felves for want of difcernment, and for Indulg- 
ing a contempt of one fuperior to. the brighteft 
genius amongft them. ‘T’his difcourfe was fo fab. 
limely elevated, that both the profeff>r and the 
ftudents who heard it delivered, were aftonifhed. 
Tt was written in blank verfe, for which Mr. Ha- 
milton rebuked him, as being improper upon that 
occafion. Such of his fellow-ftudents as envied 
him the fuccefs of this difcourfe, and the admi- 
ration it procured him, employed their induftry to 
trace him as a plagiary; for they could not be 
erfuaded that a youth feemingly fo much removed 
avid the appearance of genius, could“compofe a 
declamation, in which learning, genius, and 
judgment had a very great fhare. Their fearch, 
however, proved fruitlefs, and Mr. Thomfon con. 
tinued, while he remained at the univerfity, to 
poffefs the honour of that difcourfe, without any 
diminution. 


We are not certain upon what account jt 
was that Mr. Thomfon dropt the notion of 
going into the miniftry; perhaps he imagined 
it a way of life too fevere for the freedom of 
his difpofition: probably he declined becoming 
a prefbyterian minifter, from a confcioufnefs of 
his own genius, which gave him a right to 
entertain more ambitious views; for it feldom 
happens, that a man of great parts can be 
content with obfcurity, or the low income of 
fixty pounds a year, in fome retired corner of a 
neglected coun‘ry ; which muft have been the fot 
VOL. Ven”, 23. K of 
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of Thomfon, if he:had not extended his views be- 
yond 'the fphere of a minifter of the eftablifhed 


church of Scotland. 
After he had dropt all thoughts of the clerical 


:profefiion, -he began to be more follicitous of di- 
dtinguifhing his genius, as he placed fome depend- 


ence upon it, and hoped to acquire fuch patro- 
nage as would enable him to appear in life with 
advantage. ‘But the part.of the world where -he 
then was, could not “be very aufpicious to fuch 
hopes; for which reafon he began to turn:his eyes 
towards the grand metropolis. 

The firt poem of Mr. Thomfon’s, ‘which ‘pro- 
cured him any reputation from the public, was 
his Winter, of which mention is already made, :and 
further notice will be taken; ‘but he had pri- 
«ate approbation for feveral of ‘his pieces, long be- 
fore his Winter was publifhed, or before he quitted 
his native country. He wrote a Paraphrafe on the 
yo4th Pfalm, which, -after it had received the ap- 
probation of Mr. Rickerton, he permitted his 
friends to copy. By fome means or other this'la- 
waphrafe fell into the hands of Mr. Auditor Ben- 
fon, who, exprefling his-admiration of it, faid, 
that he doubted not if the author was in ‘Lon- 
don, but he would meet with encouragement equal 
to his merit. Fhis obfervation of ‘Benfon’s was 
communicated’ to Thomfon by a letter, and, ‘no 
doubt, had ‘its natural influence in inflaming his 
heart, and haftening his journey to the metropo- 
lis. He foon fet out for Newcaftle, where he 
took fhipping, and landed ‘at Billinfgate. When 
he arrived, it was‘his immediate -care to wait On 
* Mr. Mallet, who then lived in Hanover-Square 

* Mr. Mallet was his quondam fchoolfellow (but much hie 
gunior) they . contracted -an early intimacy, which improved 
with. their years, nor was it ever once'difturbed> by any cafual 
miftake, envy, or jealoufy on either fide: a proof that two 
writers of merit may agree, in fpite of the common obfervation 


to the contrary 
r IR 
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in the character of tutor to his grace the duke of 
* Montrofe, and his late brother lord G. Graham. 
Before Mr. Thomfon reached Hanover-Square, an 
accident happened to him, which, as it may di- 
vert fome of our readers, we fhall here infert. He 
had received letters of recommendation from 4 
gentleman of rank in Scotland, to fome perfons 
of diftintion in London, which he had carefully 
tied up in his pocket-handkerchief. As he faun- 
tered along the ftreets, he could not withhold his 
admiration of the magnitude, opulence, and va- 
rious objects this great metropolis continually pre- 
fented to his view. Thefe muft naturally have di- 
verted the imagination of a man of lefs reflexion, 
and it is not greatly to be wondered at, if Mr. 
Thomfon’s mind was fo ingrofled by thefe new 
prefented fcenes, as to be abfent to the bufy 
crowds around him. He often ftopped to grati- 
fy his curiofity, the confequences of which he af- 
terwards experienced. With an honetft fimplicity 
of heart, unfufpecting, as unknowing of guilt, he 
was ten times longer in reaching Hanover-Square, 
than one lefs fenfible and curious would have been, 
When he arrived, he found he had paid for his cu- 
riofity ; his pocket was picked of his handkerchief, 
and all the letters that were wrapped up in it. 
This accident would have proved very mortifying 
to a man lefs phildtophical than Thomfon ; but 
he. was,of a.temper never, to.be agitated ;, he then 
imiled at it, .and frequently; made his.» companions 
laugh at the relation. © ge sic 
It is natural to fuppofe, that as foon as. Mr. 
‘Thomfon arrived in town, . he thewed.to fome .of 
his friends his poem on Winter.*... The approba- 
* The Winter was firtt wrote in‘ detached pieces, or otcafi- 
onal defcriptions ; it was by the advice of Mr. Mallet they 
were collected and made into one connected piece. This. was 
finithed'the fir’ of ‘all the feafons, and was the firft poem he 
publifhed. By the farther advice, and at the earneft requeft, of 
Mr Matlet, she wrote’ the other three. feafons : 
K 2 A _ tion 
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tion it might meet with from them, was not, howe- 
ver, a fufhcient recommendation to introduce it 
to the world. He had the mortification of offering 
it to feveral Bookfellers without fuccefs, who, per- 
haps, not being qualified themfelyes to judge of the 
merit of the performance, refufed to r.fque the 
neceflary expences, on the work of an. obfcure 
ftrangcer, whefe name could be no recommenda- 
tion to it.. Thefe were fevere repulfes ;,. but, 
at laft, the difficulty was furmounted. Mr. Mallet, 
offered it to Mr. Millan, now Bookfeller at Char- 
ing-Crofs, who, without making any fcruptes, 
printed it. For fome time. Mr. Millan had reafon 
to believe, that he fhould bea Jofer by his frank- 
nefs; for the impreflion lay like, as paper on 
his hands, few copies being fold, “till by an acci- 
dent its merit was .difcovered *. . One Mr. What- 
ley, a man of fome tafte in letters,. but perfectly 
enthufiaftic in the admiration of . any. thing 
which pleafed him, happened to. caf. his eye 
upon it, and finding fomething , which delight- 
ed him, perufed the whole, not without growing 
aitonifhment, that the poem fhould be, unknown, 
and the author obfcure.. He learned from ;the 
Bookfeller the circumftances. already , mentioned, 


» Though ’tis poffible this-piece might be offered to 
more Printers who could read, than could tafte, nor is it 
véry futprizing, that-an unknown author might meet with 
a difficulty of this fort ;. fince iam eager’ defire to perufe a.new 
piece, with a fafhionable name to it, fhally ini one day, .occa- 
fion the fale of thoufands of what may neyer.reach a fecond 
edition : while a work,. that has‘ only its intrinfic merit towe- 
pend on; may lie long dormant in a Bookféller’s fhop,. till 


otome perfon, emineft for tafte, points out its worth to the 


many, declares the, bulliga fterling, ftamps. its value with his 
name, and makes it pafs current with the world. , Such. was 


_the fate of Thomfon at this juncture: Such heretofore was 


Milton’s,, whofe works were cnly., found in the-Jibraries of the 
curious, or judicious. few, *till Addifon’s renarks fpread a tafte 
for them ; and, at length, it became.even. unfathionable not to 
have read them. — 
fies and, 
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and, in the extafy of his admiration of this poem, 
he went from Coffee-houfe to Coffee-houfe, point- 
ing out its beauties, and calling upon all men of 
taite, to exert themfelves in reicuing one of the 
greateit- geniufes that ever appeared, from obfcu- 
rity. This had a very happy effect, for, in a 
fhort time, the impreflion was bought up, and 
they who read the poem, had no reafon to com- 
plain of Mr. Whatley’s exaggeration; for they 
found it fo compleatly beautiful, that they could 
not but think themfelves happy in doing juftice to 
a man of fo much merit. 

The poem of Winter is, perhaps, the moft fi- 
nifhed, as well as moft pifturefque, of any of the 
Four Seafons. The fcenes are grand and lively. 
It is in that feafon that the creation appears in di- 
ftrefs, and nature aflumes a melancholy air ; and an 
imagination fo poetical as Thomfon’s, could not but 
furnifh thofe awful and ftriking images, which fill 
the foul with a folemn dread of rhofe Vapours, and 
Storms, and Clouds, he has fo well painted. De- 
{cription is the peculiar talent of Thomfon; we 
tremble at his thunder in fummer, we fhiver with 
his winter’s cold, and we rejoice at the renovation 
of nature, by the fweet influence of {pring. But the 
poem deferves a further illuftration, and we fhall 
take an opportunity of pointing out fome of its 
mott ftriking beauties ; but before we {peak of thefe, 
we beg leave to relate the following anecdote. 

As foon as Winter was publifhed, Mr. Thomfon 
fent a copy of it as a prefent to Mr. Jofeph 
Mitchell, his countryman, and brother poet, who, 
not liking many parts of it, inclofed to him the 
following couplet ; 


Beautiés and faults fo thick lye {cattered here, 
Thofe I could read, if thefe were not fo near. 


To this Mr. Thomfon anfwered extempore. 
ee . Why 
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Why all not faults, injurious Mitchell ; why 
Appears one. beauty. to-thy blafted eye; 
Damnation worfe than thine, if worfe can be, 
Is ali I afk, and all I want from thee. 


Upon a friend’s remonftrating to Mr. ‘Thom- 
fon, that the expreflion of, blafted eye would look 
like a perfonal reflexion, as,Mr. Mitchell. had 
really that misfortune, he changed the epithet blaft- 
ed, into blafting. Butto return: | 

After our poet. has reprefented) the influence of 
Winter upon the face of nature, and’ particularly 
cefcribed the feverities of the froft, he has the 
following beautiful tranfition; 


r 


Qur.infant winter. finks, 

Divefted. of its .grandeur; fhould oureye 
Aftonihh'd fhoot into, the frigid.zone; , 
Where; for. relentlefs;months, continual night... 
Holds o’er the glitt’ring, wafte her, {larry reign: 
‘There thro’ the prifon, of, unbounded wilds 
Parr’d by, the, hand of nature from. efcape, 
Wide roams the Ruffian exile... Nought around 
Strikes his.fad. eye, but defarts: loft in, fnow ; 
And heavy loaded.groves ; and-folid floods, 
"That ttretch athwartithe. folitary. wafte, 
‘Their. icy hosrors to, the frozen main ; 
And chearlefs towns. far diftant,. never. blefs’d 
Save when its.annual. courfe, the caravan 
Bends.to the golden coaft. of, rich,Cathay * 
With newsiof human-kind.. Yettherelife glows; 
Yet cherifhed there, beneath the fhining watfte,,' 
The furry nations harbour : tipt with jet — 
Fair ermines, fpotlefs.as,the fnows they -prefs 5; 
Sables of glofiy black ; and dark embrown’d 
Or beauteous, ftreak’d with many a mingled hue, 
Thoufands. befides, the.coftly.pride of courts. 
'  * The old name of China, 

¢ The 
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The defcription of a thaw is equally pi€turefque: 
The follawing lines confequent upon it are excel- 


lent. 


————Thofe fullen feas 

‘That wath th’ ungenial pole, will reft no more 

Beneath the fhackles of the mighty North ; 

But roufing all their waves refiltlefs heave. 

And hark ! the lengthen’d roar continuous runs 

Athwart the refted deep : at once it burfts 

And piles a thoufand mountains to. the clouds. 

Ill fares the bark, with trembling wretches 
| [chare"d,, 

That toft amid the floating fragments, moors 

Feneath the fhelter of an icy ifle, 

While night o’erwhelms the fea, and horror looks 

More horrible. Can human force endure 

Th? aflembled mifchiefs that befiege’em round ! 

Heart-gnawing hunger, fainting. wearinefs, 

The roar of winds and waves, the crufh of ice, 

Now ceafing,. now renew’d. with louder-rage, 

And in dire ecchoes,bellowing round the main.. 


As the induction of Mr. Thomfon’s. Winter has, 
been celebrated for its fublimity, fo the conclufion: 
has likewife a claim to praife, for the tendernefs, 
of the fentiments, and the pathetic force of the ex-. 
preflion, 


°Tis done ! — Dread winter fpreads her lateft 
-[glooms,, 

And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer’d year, 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 

How dumb.the tuneful! horror wide extends. 

Her defolate domain. Behold, fond man! 

See here thy pictur’d life; pafs fome few years,. 


Thy, flow’ring fpring, thy fummer’s ardent 


[ftrength, 
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Thy fober autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at laft, 
And fhuts the fcene. 


He concludes the poem by enforcing a reliance 
On providence, which will in proper time compen- 
fate for all thofe feeming feverities, with which 
good men are often oppreiied. 


—-—~— Ye good diftreft ! 
Ye noble few ! who here unbending fland 
Beneath life’s preflure, yet bear up awhile, 
And what your bounded view which only faw 
A little part, deemed evil, is no more: 

The ftorms of Wintry time will quickly pafs, 
And one unbounded Spring encircle all. 


The poem of Winter meeting with fuch general 
applaufe, Mr. Thomfon was induced to write the 
other three feafons, which he finifhed with equal 
fuccefs. His Autumn was next given to the pub- 
lic, and is the moft unfinifhed of the four; it is 
not however without its beauties, of which 
nany have confidered the ftory of Lavinia,. natu- 
rally and artfully introduced, as the moft affe€ting. 
The ftory is in itfelf moving and tender. It is 
perhays no diminution to the merit of this beau- 
tiful tale, that the hint of it is taken from the 
book of Ruth in the Old Teftament. 

The author next publifhed the Spring, the in- 
duction to which is very poetical and beautiful. 


Come gentle Spring, etherial mildnefs come, 
And from the bofom of yon dropping cloud, 

While mufic wakes around, veil’d in a fhow’r 
Of fhadowing rofes, on our plains defcend. 


It is addreffed to the countefs of Hertford, with 
the following elegant compliment, 
O Hertford t 
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O Hertford ! fitted, or to fhine in courts 

With unaffected. grace, or walk the plains, 
With innocence‘and meditation joined, 

In foft aflemblage ; liften to the fong, 

Which thy own feafon paints ; while nature all 
Is blooming, and benevolent like thee. 


The defcriptions in this poem are mild, like the 
feafon they paint; but towards the end of it, the 
poet takes occafion to warn his countrymen againtt 
indulging the, wild and. irregular paffion of love. 
This digreflion is one of the moft affeGting in the 
whole piece, and while he paints the language of a 
lover’s breaft agitated with the pangs of itrong de- 
fire, and jealous tranfports, he at the fametime dif 
fuades.the ladies from being too credulous in the 
affairs of, gallantry. He reprefents the natural in- 
fluence of {pring, in giving a new glow to the 
beauties of the fair creation, and firing their heasts 
with the’ paflion of love. ; 


The fhining moifture {wells into her eyes, 
In brighter flow ; her withing bofom heaves, 
With palpitations wild; kind tumults feize 
Her veins; and all her yielding foul is love. 
From the keen gaze her lover turns away, 
Full of the dear extatic power, and fick 
With fighing languifhment.. Ah then, ye fair! 
Be greatly cautious of your fliding hearts : 
Dare not th’ infectious figh ; the pleading look, 
- Down-caft, and low, in meek fubmiffion dreft, 
But full of guile. Lex not the fervent tongue, 
, Prompt to deceive, with adulation fmooth, 
Gain on your purpos’d will.. Nor inthe bower, 
Where woodbines flaunt, and rofes fhed a couch, 
. While evening draws her crimfon curtains round, 
 Truft.your foft-minutes with betraying man. 


K 5 Summer 
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Summer has many manly and ftriking beauties, 
of which'the Hymn to the Sun, is one of the fu- 
blimeft and moft mafterly: efforts: of genius we have 
ever feen.—— There are fome hints taken from 
Cowley’s beautiful: Hymn to Light.——Mr. ‘Thom- 
fon has fabjoined a: Hymn to the Seafons, which 
is notinferior to-the foregoing-in poetical merit. 

The Four Seafons confidered feparately, each 
Seafon as. a diftiné poem has been, judged’ de- 
fective in’ point ofplan. ‘There appears.no’ parti- 
cular defign’; the parts: are not. fubfervient to one 
another; nor is thére-any dependance or- connection 
throughout; but this perhaps is a fault almoft infe- 
parable from a fubje& in itfelf fo'diverfified; as not 
to admit of fuch limitation. He has not indeed 
been guilty of any incongruity; the fcenes de- 
fcribed in {pring, are all peculiar to that feafon, 
and the digrefiions, which make up a fourth part 
of the’ poem, flow naturally. He has obferved 
the fame regard to the appearances of nature in 
the other feafons; but them what he. has de: 
{cribed in the beginning of any of the feafons, 
might as well be placed in the middle, and that in 
the middle, as naturally towards the clofe. Sothat 
each feafon may rather be called an afflemblage of 
poetical ideas, than a poem, ‘as. it feems written 
withoutea plan. | 

Mr. Thomfon’s poetical diction in the Seafons is 
very peculiar to him : His manner of writing is en- 
tirely his own: He has introduced-a number of 
compound words ; converted fubftantives into-verbs, 
and in fhort has created a kind of new language 
for himfelf, His ftile has: been blamed for its fin- 
gularity-and fiffefs; but with fubmiffion to fuperior 
judges, we cannot/but be of opinion, that’ though 
this obfervation is true, yet is it admirably fitted ‘for 
defcription. ‘The object he paints: ftands full be- 
fore the'eye, we admire it in all its Tuftre, and: who 
would not rather enjoy a perfect infpection into a 

: natural 
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natural: curiofity through a microfcope capable of 
difcovering all the minute beauties, though its ex- 
terior form fhould not be comely, than perceive: an 
object but faintly, through a microfcope ill adapted 
for the purpofe, however its outfide may be deco- 
rated;- Thomfon has a ftiffnefs in his manner, but 
then his manner is new; and there never yet arofe a. 
diftinguifhed genius, who. had not an air. peculiarly 
his own. ’Tis true-indeed, the tow’ring fublimity 
of Mr. Thomfon’s ftile is'ill adapted for the tender 
pafions, which will appear more fully when we 
confider him.as a: dramatic writer, a {phere in which 
he is not fo excellent as in other fpecies of poetry. 

The merit of thefe poems introduced: our author 
to the acquajntance and) efteem of feveral perfons, 
diftinguifhed by their rank, or eminent for their 
talents :——~Among the latter Dr. Rundle, after- 
wards bifhop of Derry, was fo pleafed with the 
fpirit of benevolence and piety, which. breathes 
throughout the Seafons, that he recommended him 
to the friendthip of the-late lord chancellor Talbot, 
who committed to. him the care. of his eldeft fon, 
then preparing to fet out on his travels. into France 
and Italy. 

With this young nobleman, Mr. Thomfon. per- 
formed(whatiscommonlycalled)TheTour of Europe, 
and ftay’d abroad‘about three years, where-no doubt 
he inriched his: mind with the noble. monuments of 
antiquity, and the.converfation of ingenious foreign- 
ers, ’Iwas by comparing modern Italy with. the 
idea he had of the antient Romans, which farnifhed 
him with the hint of writing. his. Liberty, in three 
parts. The firft is Antient and Modern Italy com- 
pared, ‘The fecond: Greece, and'the. third Britain. 

“Phe whole is addreffed to. the eldeft fon of lord 
‘Talbot, who died: in. the. year'1734, upon his tra- 
vels. 

Among Mr. Thomfon’s poems, is one to the 
memory of Sir [aac Newton, of which we shall 
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fay no more than this, that if he had never wrote 
any thing befides, he deferved to enjoy a diftinguith- 
ed reputation amongft the poets. Speaking of the 
amazing genius of Newton, he fays, 


Th’ aerial flow of found was known to him, 
from whence it firft in wavy circles breaks. 
Nor could the darting beam of {peed immenfe, 
Ficape his fwift purfuit, and meafaring eye. 
Ev'n light itfelf, which every thing difplays, 
Shone undifcover’d, till his brighter mind 
Untwilted all the fhining robe of day ; 

And from the whitening undiftinguifhed blaze, 
ColleGing every feparated ray, 

To the charm’d eye educ’d the gorgeous train 
Of parent colours. Firft, the flaming red, 
Sprung vivid forth, the tawny orange next, 
And next refulgent yellow ; by whofe fide. 
Fell the kind beams of all-refrefhing green. 
‘Then the pure blue, that {wells autumnal fkies, 
fEthesial play’d ; and then of fadder hue, 
I.merg’d the deepen’d indico, as when 

The heavy tkirted evening droops with. froft, 
While the laft gleamings of refracted light, 
Died in the fainting violet away. 

‘Thefe wheu the clouds diftil the rofy fhower, 
Shine out diftinét along the watr’y bow ; 
While o'er our heads the dewy vifion bends, 
Delightful me!ting in the fields beneath. 
Myriads of mingling dyes from’ thefe refult, 
And myriads ftll remain—Infinite fource 

Of beauty ever-flufhing, ever new. 


About the year 1728 Mr. Thomfon wrote a 
piece called Britannia, the purport of which was to 
roufe the nation toarms, and excite inthe fpirit of 
the people a generous difpofition to revenge the in- 
juries done them by the Spaniards ; Thisis far from 
being one of his beft poems. 


Upon 
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Upon the death of his generous patron, lord chan- 
cellor Talbot, for whom the nation joined with Mr. 
Thomfon in the moft fincere inward forrow, he wrote 
an elegiac poem, which does honour to the author, 
and to the memory of that great man he meant to ce- 
lebrate, He enjoyed, during lord Talbot’s life, a very 
profitable place, which that worthy patriot had con- 
ferred upon him, in recompence of the care he had 
taken in forming the mind of his fon. Upon his 
death, his lordthip’s {ucceflor referved the place for 
Mr. Thomfon, and always expeéted when he fhould 
wait upon him, and by performing fome formali- 
ties enter into the poffeflion of it. ‘This, how- 
ever, by an unaccountable indolence he neglected, 
and at lait the place, which he might have enjoy- 
ed with fo little trouble, was beftowed upon ano- 
ther. 

Amongft the lateft of Mr. Thomfon’s produétions 
is his Cattle of Indolence, a poem of fo extraordi- 
nary merit, that perhaps we are not extravagant, 
when we declare, that this fingle performance dif- 
covers more genius and poetical judgment, than 
all his other works put together, We cannot here 
complain of want of plan, for it is artfully laid, 
naturally conducted, and the defcriptions rife in a 
beautiful fucceffion : It is written in imitation of 
Spenfer’s ftile ; and the obfolete words, with the 
fimplicity of diction in fome of the lines, which bor- 
ders on the ludicrous, have been thought neceflary 
to make the imitation more perfec. 

‘ The ftile (fays Mr. Thomfon) of that admir. 
able poet, as well as the meafure in which he 
wrote, are, as it were, appropriated by cuftom to 
all allegorical poems written in our language ; 
juft as in French, the ftile of Marot, who lived 
under Francis the If, has been ufed in Tales and 
familiar Epiftles, by the politeft writers of the 
age of Louis the XIVth.” 
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We fhall not at prefent enquire how, far Mr. 
Thomfon is juftifiable in ufing the obfolete words: of 
Spenfer : As Sir Roger de Coverley obferved on an- 
other occafion, much may be faid. on, both fides. 
One thing is certain, Mr, Thomfon’s. imitation: is 
excellent; and he, muft have no. poetry, in-his imagi- 
nation, who can read, the picturefque. defcriptions 
in his Caftle of Indolence, without emotion. In 
his LXXIft Stanza he has, the following pidture 
of beauty : 


Here languid beauty kept her, pale-fac’d:- court, 

Bevies of dainty dames, of high: degree; 

From.every quarter hither made refort ; 

Where, from.grofs mortal care, and bus’nefsfree, 

They lay, pour’d out.in eafe and loxury : 

Or fhould they a vain fhew of work aflume, 

Alas! and’well-a-day ! what can it be? 

To knot, to twift, to range the.vernal bloom ; 

But far is caft the. diftaft, fpinning-wheel; and: 
[loom. 


He. purfues the defcription in the fubfequent 
Stanza. 


Their-only labour was to-kill the time ; 

And: labour, dire it is, and-weary woe. 

They, fit, they loll, turn,o’er fome idle-rhime ;, 

Then, rifing fudden, to the glafs they go, 

Or faunter forth, with,tott’ring fteps and flow. : 

‘This foon too rude.an exercejfe, they find ; 

Strait on the couch their limbs. again they: throw, 

Where hours.on-hours. they, fighing lie reclin’d; 

And court the vapoury God foft breathing in the 
[waind. 


_ In the two following Stanzas, the: dropfy and 
hypcchondria are beautifully deferibed,. 


Of 
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Of limbs enormous, but, withal unfound, 
Soft {woln and pale, here-lay: the Hydropfy. : 
Unwieldly man ;. with belly monftrous round, 
- Forever fed:with watery fupply ; 
For-ftill he drank, and yet he ftill was dry. 
And moping here did Hypochondria fit, 
Mother of fpleen, in robes of various die; 
Who vexed was full oft with ugly fits 
And fome her frantic deem’d, and fome her 
[deem’d a wit. 
A lady proud fhe was, of antient blood, 
Yet oft her-fear; her pride made crouchen low : 
She felt, or fancy’d in her fluttering mood, 
All-the difeafes-which the fpitals:- know, 
And fought all phyfic which the fhops deftow ; 
And ftill new: leaches, and new drugs would try, 
Her humour ever wavering too and fro ; 
For fometimes fhe would laugh, and fometimes 
cry, 
And fudden waxed wroth, and all fhe gn ae 
[why. 
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‘The fpeech of Sir Induftry in the fecond Canto, 
when he enumerates: the various bleflings which flow 
from ation, is furely one of the higheft inftances 
of genius which can be produced in poetry. In 
the fecond ftanza, before he enters.upon, the fubject, 
the poet complains of the decay of patronage, and 
the general depravity of tafe; and in the third breaks 
out into the following exclamation, which is fo 
perfectly beautiful, that it would be the greateit 
mortification not to tran{cribe it, 


I care not, fortune, what you me deny: 
» ‘You cannot rob me of ‘free nature's grace ; 
You cannot fhut the windows of~the fky, 
Through which Aurora fhews: her bright ning Hit 
[face ; ii 
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You cannot bar my conftant feet to trace 

‘The woods and lawns, by living ftream at eve : 

Let health my nerves, and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave ; 

Of fancy, reafon, virtue, nought can me be- 
[reave. 


Before we quit this poem, permit us, reader, to 
give you two more ftanzas from it: the firft thews 
Mr. Thomfon’s opinion of Mr. Quin as an 
actor ; of their friendfhip we may fay more hereafter. 


STANZA LXVII. 


Of the CASTLE of INDOLENCE. 


Here whilom ligg’d th’ Afopus * of the age ; 
But called by fame, in foul ypricked deep, 

A noble pride reftor’d him to the ftage, 

And rous‘d him like a giant from his fleep. 

Even from his flumbers we advantage reap : 
With double force th’ enliven’d fcene he wakes, 


y 


Yet quits not nature’s bounds, He knows to keep 
Each due decorum: now the heart he fhakes, 
And now with well-urg’d fenfe th’ enlighten’d 


[judgment takes. 


The next ftanza (wrote by a friend of the au. 
thor’s, as the note mentions) is a friendly, though 
familiar, compliment; it gives. us an image of our 
bard himfe'f, at once entertaining, ftriking, and jut. 


STANZA LXVIIT. 


A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard befeems, 
Whe void of envy, guile, and luft of. gain, 
On virtue flill, and nature’s pleafing themes, 
Pour'd firth his unpremeditated ftrain : 

3 * Mr, Quin, 
The 


‘tic writer. 


been in London, he brought.a Tragedy wpon the 
ftage, called Sophonifba, built bpon the C Carthagi- 
nian hiftory of that princefs; and upon which the 
famous Nathaniel Lee has likewife written a T'ra- 
gedy. ‘This play met with a favourable SRR OA 
fromthe public. Mrs. Oldfield greatly diftinguithed 
herfelf in the character of Sophonitba, which Mr. 
Thomfon acknowledges in his preface. 
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anecdotes which happened the firft night of the 
reprefentation. Mr, ‘Thomfon makes one of his 
characters addrefs Sophonifba in a line, which 
fome critics reckoned the falfe pathetic. 
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The world forfaking with a calm difdain. 
Here laugh’d he, ‘carelefs in his ez afy feat ; 
Here quaff'd, encircl’d with the Boys yous train, 
Oft moralizing fage ; his ditty twe 

He loathed much to write, ne poed to repeat. 


We fhall now confider Mr. Thomfon as a drama- 


In the 3 a 1730, about fix years after he had 


‘ I can- 
not conclude, fays he, without owning my obli- 
gations to thofe concerned in the reprefentation, 
They have indeed done me more than juftice : 
Whatever was defigned as amiable and engage- 
ing in Mafineffa fhines out in Mr. Wilks’s aétion. 
Mrs. Oldfield, in the character of Sophonifba, has 
excelled what even in the fondnefs of an author 
I could either with or imagine. The. grace, 
dignity and happy variety of her action, have 
been univerfally aprlanded: and are truly ad- 
mirable.” 


Before we quit this play, we muft not omit two 


O! Sophonifba, Sophonifba Oh! 


Upon which a fmart from the pit cried out, 
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Oh! Jamey Thomfon, Jamey ‘Thomfon Oh ! 


However ill-natured this critic might be in in- 
terrupting the action of the play for fake of a 
joke; yet it is certain that the line ridiculed does 
partake of the falfe pathetic, and fhould be a warn- 
ing to tragic poets to guard againft the {welling ftile ; 
for by aiming at the fublime, they are often betrayed 
into the bombatt. Mr. Thomfon who could not 
but feel all the emotions and follicitudes of a 
young author the firft night of his play, wanted to 
place himfelf in fome obfcure part of the houfe, 
in order to fee the reprefentation to the beft advan- 
tage, without being known as the poet, He ac- 
cordingly placed himfelf in the upper gal- 
lery ; but fuch was the power of nature in him, 
that he could not help repeating the parts along 
with the players, and would fometimés whifper. to 
himfelf, * now fucha {cene is to open,” by which he 
was foon difcovered to be the author, by fome gen- 
tlemen who could not, on account of the great 
crowd, be fituated in any other part of the houfe. 


After an interval of four years, Mr. Thomfon 
exhibited to the public his fecond Tragedy called 
Agamemnon. Mr. Pope gave an inftance of his 
great affection to Mr. Thomfon-on thisoccafion: he 
wrote two letters in its favour to the managers, and 
honoured the reprefentation on the firft night with 
his prefence. As he had not been for fome time at 
a play, this was confidered as a very great. in- 
{tance of efteem. Mr. Thomfon fubmitted to have 
this play confiderably fhortened in the action, as 
fome parts were too long, otliers unneceflary, in 
which not the charaéter but the poetfpoke; and 
though not brought on the ftage till the month of 
April, it continued to. be acted with applaufe for. fe- 
veral: nights, 

Many 
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Many have remark’d that his characters in his 
plays. are more frequently defcriptive, than expref- 
five, of the paflions ; but they all abound with un- 
common beauties, with fire, and depth of thought, 
with noble fentiments and’ nervous writing. His 
{peeches are often too long, efpecially for an Englifh 
audience ; perhaps fometimes they are unnaturally 
lengthened : and tis certainly a greater relief to the 
ear to have the dialogue more broken; yet our atten- 
tion is well rewarded, and in no paffages, perhaps, 
in his tragedies, more fo, thanin the affecting ac- 
count Melifander * gives of his being betrayed, 
and left on the defolate ifland. 

——— Tis 


* The mention of this name reminds me of an obligation I 
had to Mr. Thomfon ; and, at once, -a1 opportunity offers, of 
gratefully acknowledging the favour, and doing myfelf juftices 

I had the pleafure of perufing the play of Agamemnon, be- 
fore it. was introduced.to the manager. Mr. Thomfon was 
fo thoroughly fatisfied (I might fay; more) with my reading of 
it; he faid, he was confirmed in his defign of giving to me the 
part of Melifander. When I exprefled my. fentiments of the fa- 
vour,. he told me, he.thought it none; that my old acquaint+ 
ance Savage knew, he. had not forgot my tafte in reading the 
poem of Winter fome years before: he added, that when (be- 
fore this meeting) he had expreffed his doubt, to which of: 
the actors he fhould give this part (as he had feen but few 
plays, fince his return: from abroad); Savage warmly urged, I 
was the fitteft perfon, and, with an oath affirmed, that Theo. 
Cibber. would: tafte, it, feel it,, and aétit; perhaps: he might 
extravagantly add, ¢ beyond any one elfe.” *Tis likely, Mr. 
Savage might be then more vehement, in this aflertion, as fome 
of his friends had been. more ufed to fee me in a comic, than 
a ferious light ;, and which was, indeed, more frequent'y my 
choice. But to goon. When I read the play to the manager). 
Mr. Quin, &c, (at which. feveral gentlemen, intimate friends 
of the author, were.prefent) I. was complimented by them all ; 
Mr. Quin particularly declared, he never heard a play done fo 
much juftice to, in reading, through all its various parts. Mrs. 
Porter alfo (who on this oceafion was to appear in the cha- 
raéter, of Clytemneftra) fo much approved my entering into the 
tafte. fenfe, and {pirit of the piece, that the was pleafed to defire 
meto repeat a reading of it, which, at her requeft, and that of 
other principal performers, I often did3 ‘they all confeffed 
their,approbation, with thanks, 
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Tis. thus my. friend. 
_Whilit funk in unfufpecting fleep I lay, 

Some midnight ruffians sufh’d into my. chamber, 
Sent by Egifthus, who my prefence deem’d 
Obftructive 


When this play was to come forward into rehearfal, Mr. 
Thomfon to'd me, another aétor had been recommended ‘to 
him for thig part in private, by the manager (who, by the 
Way) our author, or any one elfe, never efteemed as the Beit 
judge, of either play, or player, But money may" purchafe, 
and intereft procure, a patent, though’ they carinot’ purchafe 
tafte, -or parts) the perfon propofed was, poflibly, fome favoured 
flatterer, the partner of his private plafures, or humble admirer 
of his table talk: Thefe little monarchs have their little 
courtiers. Mr. Thomfon infifted on my keeping the part. 
He faid, *T was his opinion, none but myfelf, or Mr. Quin, 
could do it any juftice ; and, as that excellent a@or could not 
be fpared from the part of Agamemnon (in the performance 
of which charaéter he added to his reputation, though before 
juftly rated as the firft ator of that time) be was perempto- 
ty for my appearing in it ; I did fo, and acquitted myfelf to the 
fatisfaGion of the author and his’ friends (men eminent in 
rank, in tafte, and knowledge) and received teftimonies of ap- 
probation from the audience, by their attention and applaufe. 

By this time the reader may be ready tocry out, © to what 
“ purpofe is all this ?” Have patience, fir. As I gained reputa- 
tion in the forementioned character, is there any crime in ac- 
knowledging my obligation to Mr. Thomfon? ‘or, am I’ un- 
pardonable, though I thould pride myfelf on his good opinion 
and friendfhip ? may not*gratitude, as well as vanity, be con- 
cerned in this relation ? but there is another reafon that may 
ftand as an excufe, for my being led into this long narrative ; 
which, as itis only an annotation, not made part of our author’s 
life, the reader, at his option, may perufe, or pafs it over, 
without being interrupted in his attention to what more im- 
mediately concerns Mr. Thomfon. 

As what T have related is a truth,’ which living men of 
worth can teftify ; and as it evidently fhews that Mr. Savage's 
Cpinion of me as an aétor was, in this latter part of his 
life, far from contemptible, of which, perhaps, in his earlier 
days he had too lavifhly fpoke 5 I thought ‘this no improper 
(nor ill-timed) contradiction to a remark the writer of |} Mr. 
Savage's Life has been pleafed, in his Gaiteé de Ceur, ta 


~~ Publifoed about the year 1743, 
y f ‘ make, 


Obftruative fo 

Black views, i fears asyou perhaps may know 
1 Shy bie Loa it Se 

Sudden they fciz’d, and mufled up in darkne(s, 
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Strait. bore me te the fea, whofe infant prey: 
I did conclude my teh, when fir around 


make, which almoft amounts to ‘an unhandfome. innuendo, 
that Mr. Savage, and fome of his friends, thought me no ac- 
ter at all. | , 

I accidentally met with the book fome years ago, and dip¢ 
into that part where the author fays, * ‘The preface (to Sir 
‘ Themas Overbury): contains a very liberal encomium on the 
* blooming excellences of Mr. Theophilus Cibber, which Mr. 
* Savage, could not,» in the latter part of his life, fee hig 
‘ friends about to read, without {natching the play out of their 
‘ hands.” As poor favage was wéll remembered to have been 
as inconfiderate, -inconfiftent, and inconfant a mortal as ever 
exifted, what he might have faid ‘carried but little weight 3 
and, as he would blow both hot and cold, nay, too frequent- 
ly, to gratify the company prefent, would facrifice the abfent, 
though his beft friend, I difregarded this invidious hint, "till 
¥ was lately informed, a perfon of ‘diftinG@ion in. the 
learned world, had condefcended to become the biographer of 
this unhappy man’s unimportant life: as the fan@tion of fuch 
a name might prove of prejudice to me, I have fince thought 
it worth my notice, 

The truth is, I met Savage one fummer, in a condition too 
melancholy for defcription. He was ftarving 3 I fupported 
him, and my father cloathed him, "till his tragedy was brought 
on the ftage, where it met with fuccefs in the reprefentation, 
tho’ acted by the young part of the company, in the fummer fea- 
fon ; whatever might be the merit of hisplay, his neceflitics were 
too preffing to wait ’till winter for its performance. . When it 

wag juft going to be publifhed (as I met with uncommon en- 
couragement in my young attempt in the part of Somerfet) he 
repeated to me a moft extraordinary compliment, as he might 
tzen think it, which, he faid, he intended to make-me in his 
preface. Neither my youth (for I was then but 18) or vani- 
ty, was fo devoid of judgment, as to prevent my objecting to 
it. I told him, Timagined this extravagancy would have fo 
contrary an effect to his intention, that what he kindly meant 
for prajfe,. might be mifinterpretéd, or render him liable to 
“senfure, and me to ridicule ;. I infifted on his omitting its con- 
trary to his ufual obftinacy, he confented, and fent his orders 
to the Printer to leave it out’;.’ it” was too late; the hheets 
were all work’d off, and the play was advertifed to.come ont 
(as it did) the next day, 
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The fhip unmoor’d, I heard. the chiding wave. 

But thefe fel tools of ci uel power, it feems, 

Had orders in a defart ifle to leave me; 

There hopelefs, helplefs, comfortlefs. to prove 

The utmoft gall and bitternefs of death, 

Thus malice often overfhoots itfelf, 

And fome unguarded accident betrays 

The man of blood.—Next night—a dreary night! 
‘aft on the wildeft of the Cyclad Ifles, 

Where never human foot had mark’d the fhore, 

'Thefe ruffians left me.—Yet believe me, Arcas, 

Such is the rooted love we bear mankind, 

All ruffians as they were, I never heard 

A found fo difmal as their parting oars.— 

Then horrid filence follow’d, broke alone 

By the low murmurs of the'reftlefs deep, 

Mixt with the doubtful breeze that now and then 

Sigh’d thro’ the mournful woods. Beneath a fhade 

I {at me down, more heavily opprefs’d, ~ 

More defolate at heart, than e’er I felt 

Before. When, Philomela, o’er'my head 

Began to tune her melancholy ftrain, 

As piteous of my woes, ’till, by degrees, 

Compofing fleep on wounded nature fhed 

A kind but fhort relief. At early morn, 

Wak’d by the chant of birds, I‘look’d around 

For ufual objects : objects found I none, 

Except before me. ftretch’d the toiling main, 

And rocks and woods in favage view. behind. 

Wrapt for a moment in amaz’d confufion, 

My thoughtturn’d giddy round; when‘all at once, 

To memory full my dire condition rufh’d 
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In the year 1736.Mr.,Thomfon offered; to the 
{tage a Tragedy called Edward and Eleonora, ‘which 
was forbid to be atted, for fome political reafon, 
which it isnot in our power to guefs. , 

The play of Tancred and Sigifmunda was. acted 
in the year1744; .this fucceeded beyond aya 
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of Thomfon’s plays, and is now in poffeffion of 
the flage. The plot is borrowed from a tory 
in the celebrated romance of Gil Blas: The fable 
ais very interefting, the characters are few, but 
active; and the attention'in this play is never fuf- 
fered ‘to wander. The charaéter of Sefftedi has 
been juftly ocenfured as ‘inconfiftent, forced, and 
unnatural. 


By the command of his royal highnefs the prince 
of Wales, Mr. Thomfon, in conjunétion with Mr. 
Mallet, wrote the Mafque of Alfred, which was per- 

formed twice in his royal highnefs’s gardens at Cliff- 
den. Since Mr. Thomfon’s death, this piece has 
been almoft entirely new modelled by Mr. Mallet, 
and brought on the ftage in the year 1751, its 
fuccefs being freth in the memory of its frequent 
auditors, *tis needlefs to fay more concerning it, 


Mr.-'Thomfon’s laft Tragedy, called Coriolanus, 
was not acted till-after his death ; the profits of 
it were given to ‘his fifters in Scotland, one of 
whom is'married to a minifter there, and the other 
to aman of low circumftances in the city of Edin- 
burgh. ‘This'play, which is certainly the leaft ex- 
cellent of any of Thomfon’s, was firft offered to 
Mr. Garrick, but hedid not think proper to accept 
it. ‘The prologue was written:-by Sir George Lyttle- 
ton, and {poken:by Mr. Quin, which had a very 
happy -effect upon.the audience.. Mr. Quin was 
the particular friend of Thomfon, and when he 
dpoke the following lines, which are in them- 
felves very tender, all the endearments of a long 
acquaintance, rofe at once to his imagination, while 
the tears. gufhed from his eyes, 


‘He lov’d his friendsi (forgive this. gufhing tear : 
Alas.! 1] feel-am no-a&or here) 

‘He lov’d his friends with fuch a warmth of heart, 
So clear of int’reft, fo devoid of art, 

‘Such 
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Such generous freedom, fuch unfhaken zeal, 
No words can fpeak it, but our tears may tell. 


The beautiful break in thefe lines had a fine 
effet in fpeaking: Mr. Quin here excelled him- 
felt; he never appeared, a greater aor than at this 
inftant, when he declared himfelf-none':. twas an 
exquifite flroke to nature; art alone could hardly 
reach it. Pardon the digreflion, reader, but, we 
feel a defire to fay. fomewhat more on this head. 
The poet and the aftor were friends, it cannot 
then be quite foreign to the purpofe» to proceed. 
A deep-fetch’d figh filled up the heartfelt paufe ; 
grief ipread o'er all the countenances “the tear 
itarted to the eye, the mufcles fell, and, 


‘ The whitenefs of his cheek 
‘ Was apter than his tongue to fpeak:his tale.’ 


They all expreffed the tender feelings of a manly 
heart, becoming a Thomfon’s friend. | His paufe, 
his recovery were mafterly ; and he delivered the 
whole wi:h an emphafis and pathos, worthy the 
excellent lines he fpoke ; worthy the great poet and 
good man, whofe merits they painted, and whofe 
lofs they deplored. 


The epilogue too, which was fpoken by Mrs. 
Woffington,, with an. exquifite humour, greatly 
pleafed. Thefe circumftances, added to the con- 
. fideration of the author’s being no more, procured 
this play a run. of nine nights, which without thefe 
affiftances “tis likely it could not have had; for, 
without playing the critic, it is not a piece of 
equal merit to many other of his works. It was his 
misfortune as a dramatift, that he never knew when 
to have done ; he makes every character {peak while 
there is any thing to be faid; and during thefe long 
inter- 
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interviews, the action too flands fill, and the flory 
languifhes.’ His Tancred: and Sigifmunda ‘may be 
excepted .from this general cenfure : But his ci 
racters are too ‘little diftinguifhed; they feldom 
vary from one another in. their manner of {peaking. 
In fhort,’ Thomfon was, born .a’ deferiptive poet; he 
only wrote for the itage, frdm a motive; too obvi- 
ous to be mentioned, and too firong to be refiited. 
“He-is indeed the eldeft- born-of Spenfer, and. he 
has often confefled that if he had any thing 
excellent in poetry, he owed it to the infpiration 
he firl:received from reading the Fairy Queen, in 
the very. early part of his life. 

In Auguit 1748 the world was deprived of this 
great ornament of poetty and genius, by a violen 
fever, which carried him off in the 48th year of his 
age. Before his death he was provided for by. Sir 
George Littleton, in the profitable place of comp- 
troller of America, which he lived not long to en- 
joy. Mr. Thomfon was extremely beloved. by. his 
acquaintance. He was of an open generous diipofi- 
tion; and was fometimes tempted to an exceflive 
indulgence of the focial pleafures: A failing too 
frequently infeparable from men of genius. His ex- 
terior appearance was not very engaging, but he 
grew more and more-agreeable, as he entered into 
converfation:He hada grateful heart, ready to 
acknowledge-eyery favour He received, and he never 
forgot his old benefactors, notwithfianding a long 
ablence, new accuaintance, and additional emi- 
nence; of which the following inftance cannot be 
unacceptable to the reader. 

Some time before Mr. Thomfon’s fatal illnefs, 
a gentleman enquired for him at his. houfe in 
Kew-Lane, near Richmond, where he then lived. 
This gentleman had been his acquaintance when 
vety young, and proved to be Dr. Guitard, the fon 
of a revd. minifter in the city of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Guftard had been Mr. Thomfon’s patron in the early 
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part of his life, and contributed from his own purfe 
(Mr. Thomfon’s father not being in very affluent 
circumftances) to enable him to profecute his ftudies. 
The vifitor fent not in his name, but only inti- 
mated to the fervant that an old acquaintance de- 
fired to fee Mr, Thomfon. Mr. Thomfon came 
forward to receive him, and looking ftedfaftly 
at him (for they had not feen one another for 
many years) faid,'Troth Sir, I cannot fay I ken your 
countenance well—Let me therefore crave your 
name. Which the gentleman no fooner mentioned 
but the tears gufhed from Mr. Thomfon’s eyes. He 
could only reply, good God! are you the fon of 
my dear friend, my old benefactor; and then rufh- 
ing to his arms, he tenderly embraced him; re- 
joicing at fo unexpected a meeting. 

It is a true obfervation, that whenever gratitude 
is abfent from a heart, it is generally capable of the 
moft confummate bafenefs ; and on the other hand, 
where that generous virtue has a powerful preva- 
lence in the foul, the heart of {uch a man is 
fraught with all thofe other endearing and tender 
qualities, which conftitute goodnefs. Such was the 
heart of this amiable poet, whofe life was as inoffen- 
five as his page was moral: For of all our poets 
he is the fartheft removed from whatever has the 
appearance of indecency ; and,. as Sir George 
Lyttleton happily expreffes it, in the prologue to 
Mr. Thomfon’s Coriolanus, 


——— His chafte mufe employ’d her heav’n-taught 
[lyre 

None but the nobleft paffions to infpire, 

Not oneimmoral, one corrupted thought, 

One'line, which dying he could with to blot. 
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ALEXANDER Pope, Efq; 


HIS illuftrious poet was born at London, 
in 1688, and was defcended from a good fa- 
mily of that name, in Oxfordfhire, the head of which 
was the earl of Downe, whofe fole heirefs married 
the earl of Lindfey. His father, a man of primitive 
fimplicity, and integrity of manners, was a mer- 
chant of London, who upon the Revolution quit- 
ted trade, and converted his effeéts into money, 
amounting to near 10,000 |. with which he retired 
into the country; and died in 1717, at the age 
of 75. 
ns poet’s mother, who lived to a very advanced 
age, being 93 years old when fhe died, in 1733, was 
the daughter of William Turner, Efq; of York. 
She had three brothers, one of whom was killed, 
another died in the fervice of king Charles ; and 
the eldeft following his fortunes, and becoming a 
general officer in Spain, left her what eftate re- 
mained after fequeftration, and forfeitures of her 
family. To thefe circumftances our poet alludes in 
his epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot, in which he mentions 
his parents. 


Of gentle blood (part fhed in honour's caufe, 

While yet in Britain, honour had applaufe) 

Each parent {prang,—--What fortune pray ?-—o 
yeh’ [their own, 

And better got than Beftia’s from the throne. 
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Born to no pride, inheriting no ftrife, 

Nor marrying di inte ina noble wife ; ; 

Str anger to civil and religious rage, 

The good man walked 1 innoxious thro’ his age : 
No courts he faw, no fuits*would evér try ; 
Nor dar’d an oath, ‘nor hazarded a lye; 
Unlearn’d, he knew no {choolmen’s fubtle art, 
No language, but the language of. the heart : 
By nature hor reit, | oy experience wife, 

Healthy Ly temp’rat nce, and by exercife ; 

His life though long, to’ ficknefs pait unknown, 
Tis death was inftant’and without a groan. 


‘The og pois of our great author was atte ended 


extremely nnbavoatable > bal the amazing force of 
his genius compenfated the want of any advan- 
tage in his earlieft inftru@tion. ' He owed: the know- 
ledge of his letters to an aunt ;' and having learned 
very early re read, took great delight in’ it,°and 
taught himfelf to write by copying. after printed 
books, the chara€ters of which hé¢€ould imitate to 
great perfection. He began to compofe vérfes, far- 
ther back than . could well remembers and dat 
eight years of ‘a when he was put under -one 
‘Taverner a briett ere taught him the rudiments of 
the Latin and Greek tongues atthe fame time; lie 
met with Ogilby’s Homer r, which gave him $reat 
delight; and this was encreafed by Sandys's Ovid : 
The raptutes which’thefe authors, “even -in thedif- 
cuife of fuch tratiflations, then yielded him} *were 
{fo ftrong, that is fpoke of them with pleafure] ever 
after. From Mr. Taverner’s tuition he was fent to 
a private fchoo! at Twifords: near Winchefter, where 
he continued ‘about ayear, and wasthéntemoved to 
another neat. Hyde’ Park Corner; but’ was -fo-un- 
fortunate as to lofe under his two. laft matters, 
what he had acquired under the firit. 


While 


While he remained. at this fchool,. being permit- 

ted to go to the play-houle,, with fome of his fchool 
fellows of a more advanced age, he was fo charmed 
with dramatic reprefentations, that he formed the 
tranflation. ef the [liad into a play, from feveral of 
the fpeeches in Ogilby’s tranflation, connected with 
verfes. of. his own ;..and the (cuetah parts were per- 
formed by the upper. boys of the {chool, except 
that of Ajax by the maiier’s gardener., At the age 
of 12 our young. poet, went with his father to re- 
fide. at his. houfe at Binfield, in Windfor foreft, 
wiere he was for afew months under the tuition of 
another prieft, with as little:-fuccefs as before ; fo 
that he refolved now to become his owa'mafter, by 
reading thofe Clafiic Writers which gave him moft 
entertainment; arid by this: method, at fifteen he 
gained a ready habit in the learned languages, to 
which he foon after added the French and Italian. 
Upon his retreat to the foreit, he became firft ac- 
quainted with the writings of Waller, Spen er and 
Dryden ; in the laft of which he immediately found 
what he wanted ; and the poems ofthat. excellent 
writer were never out of his han a they became 
his-model, sand from them alone-he. learned.the 
whole, magic of his yerlifeation; 

The firtt of our author's compofitions now.extant 
in print, is an Ode on Solit hie written. before he 
was twelve years o} id.z) Which, ,confider’d. as the pro- 
duction oF gs early.anage, is.a perfect maiter piece ; 
nor need he have been afhamed of it, hadit been writ- 
ten in Aw meridian of his genius,, Whileit, breathes 
the mott delicate {pirit of poetry, it at the fame 
time demonftrates his love of folitude, and the ra- 
tional pleafures which attendthe retreats of a con- 
tented country life. 

Two years. after this,he tranflated the firk Boo} le 
of Statius’ Thebais, and wrotea copy of verfeson 
Silence,..an imitation of the, Earl -of Rochefter’s 
L 3 poem 
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poem on Nothing *. - Thus we find him no fooner 
capable of holding the pen, than he employed it 
in writing verfes, . 


“ He lips'd in Numbers, for the Numbers came.” 


Though we have had frequent gpportunity to ob- 
ferve, that poets have given early difplays of genius, 
yet we cannot recollect, that among the infpired 
tribe, one can be found who at the age of twelve 
could produce fo animated an Ode; or at the age 
of fourteen tranflate from the Latin. It has been 
reported indeed, concerning Mr. Dryden, that when 
he was at Weftminfter-School, the mafter who had 
afligned a poetical tafk to fome of the boys, of writ- 
ing a Paraphrafe on our Saviour's Miracle, of turn- 
ing Water into Wine, was perfeétly aftonifhed when 
young Dryden prefented him with the following 
line, which he afferted was the beft comment could 
be written upon it. 


The confcious water faw its God, and blufh’d. 


This was the only inftance of an early appear- 
ance of genius in this great man, for he was turn’d 
of 30 before he acquired any reputation ; an age 
in which Mr. Pope’s was in its full diftinétion. 

The year following that in which Mr. Pope 
wrote his poem on Silence, he began an Epic Poem, 
intitled Alcander, which he afterwards very judici- 
oufly committed to the flames, as he did likewife a 
Comedy, and a Tragedy ; the latter taken from a 
ftory in the legend of St. Genevieve ; both of thefe 
being the produ& of thofe early days. But his 
Paftorals, which were written in 1704, when he 
was only 16 years of age, were efteemed by Sir 


* See a Note in Warburton’s Edition of Pope’s Works. 


William 
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William Trembull, Mr. Granville, Mr. Wycherley, 
Mr. Walfh and others of his friends, too valuable 
to be condemned to the fame fate. 


Mr. Pope’s Paftorals are four, viz. 


Spring, addrefs’d to Sir William Trumbull, 
Summer, to Dr. Garth. 

Autumn, to Mr. Wycherley. 

Winter, in memory of Mrs. Temrett. 


‘The three great writers of Paftoral Dialogue, 
which Mr, Pope in fome meafure feems to imitate, 
are Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenfer. Mr. Pope is 
of opinion, that Theocritus excells all others in 
nature and fimplicity. , 

That Virgil, who copies Theocritus, refines on his 
criginal ; and-in all points in which judgment has 
the principal part is much fuperior to his matter. 

That among the-moderns, their fuccefs has been 
greateft who have moft endeavoured to make theie 
antients their pattern. The mot confiderable genius 
appears in the famous Taffo, and our Spenfer. 

f2ifo in his Aminta has far excelled all the paftoral 
writers, as in his Gierufalemme he has outdone the 
Epic Poets of his own country. But as this piece 
feems to have been the original of a new fort of 
poem, the Paftoral Comedy, in [taly, it cannot fo 
well be confidered as a copy of the antients. Spen- 
fer’s Calendar, in Mr. Dryden’s opinion, is the mott 
compleat work of this kind, which any nation has 
produced ever fince the time of Virgil. . But this 
he faid before Mr. Pope’s Paftorals appeared. 

Mr. Walfh pronounces on our Shepherd’s Boy 
(as Mr. Pope called himfelf) the following judgment, 
in a letter to Mr. Wycherly. 

‘ The verfes are very téhder and eafy. The 
« author feems to have a particular genius tor 
‘ that kind of poetry, and a judgment that much 
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* exceeds the years, you told me he was of. It is 
* no flattery at all to fay, that Virgil had written 
* nothing fo ¢ ‘sages at his age. I fhall take it as 
* a favour if y u will bring me acquainted with 
him ; and if he wi aeive himfelf the trouble, any 
norning, to call at my houfe, I fhall be very 
glad to read the verfes with him, and give him 
him my opinion of the particulars more largely 
* than I can well do in this letter.’ 
Thu S early was Mr. Pope ee iced to the ac- 
a uaintance of men of genius, and fo improved every 
t he made a more rapid progrefs. to- 
wet a confummation in fame, than any of our for- 
mer Englifh poets. His Meffizh ; his Windfor- 
Foreft, the firft part of which was written at the 
fame time with his paftorals; his Eflay on Criti- 
cifm in 1709, and his Rape of the Lock in 1712, 
eftablifhed his poetical chara&ter in fuch a man- 
ner, that he was called upon by the public voice, 
to enrich our language with the tranflation’of the 
Nliad ; which he began at 25, and executed in five 
years. ‘This was pu ublithed for his’own benefit » by. 
fubfcription, . the only kind ‘of reward, which he 
received for his writings, which do honour to our 
e country: His re Higion rendering him inca- 
ble of a place, which the lord treafurer Oxford 
fed to exprefs his concern for, but without offer- 
him a penfion,‘as the earl of Halifax, and 
Mr. Secretary “rages afterwards did, though Mr. 
Pope declined it 
The reputation of Mr. Pope: gaining. every day 
upon the world, he was carefled, flatt ered, - and 
railed at; according as he was teat or loved by 
different perfons. ° Mr. Wyeherley was amongtft the 
firft au-hors of eftablifhed oun who contrt- 
buted to advance his fame, and with whom he for 
fome time lived in the moft unreferved intimacy. 
This poet, in his old age, conceived a defign of 
publifhing his poems, and as he was but a very 
imperfect 
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mperfect mafter of numbers, he entruftedyhis ma- 
nuferipts to Mr. Pope, and fubmitted them to his 
correction, The freedom- which our young bard 
was under a neceflity to ufe, in order to pol lith and 
refine what was in the original, rough, unharmo- 
nious, andindelicate,* proved difg uftful to the old 
gentleman, then near 70, who, perhaps, was a lit- 
tle'afhamed, that a boy at 16 fhould fo feverely cor- 
re& his works. Letters of diflatisfation were written 
by Mr. Wy cherley, andiat laft he informed him, in 
few words, that he was going out of town, with- 
out mentioning to what place, and did not expect 
to hear from thim “till he came back. This cold 
indifference extorted from Mr. Pope a proteft ation, 
that nothing fhould induce him ever to write to 
him*again. Notwithftanding this peevith behavi- 
ouriof Mr. mene rege eg occafioned ‘by jealoufy and 
infirmities, Mr. Pope preferved a conftat at refpect and 
reverence for him SoHE he lived, and after his death 
lamented him. In a letter to Edward Blount, 
efq; written immediately upon the death of ise 
poet, he has there related fome anecdotes of Wy 
cherly, which we fhallinferthere, efpecially as they 
are not taken/notice of in his life. 


© DEAR SiR, 


‘ | know of nothing that will be fo interefting to 
you,’ at prefent, as forme circumftances of the laf a 
of that eminent comic poet, and our friend Witcher: 
ley.» He-had often: told me, as, I denis not, he 
didrall-his: acquaintance, that he would’ marry, as 
foon as/his life was defpaired of: accordingly, a few 
days before: his death, he underwent the ceremo- 
ny, and Joine ed together thofe two facraments, 
which; wife,men fay, fhould be, the lat we. re- 
ceive ; for, mf you obferve, matrimony is placed 
after-extreme) unctionin»our catecnifm, as a kind 
of hint, of theorder,of- time, in.which they are to 
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be taken. ‘The old man then lay down, fatished 
in the confcience of having, by this one aét, paid 
his jaft debts, obliged a woman, who, he was 
told, had merit, and fhewn a heroic refentment 
of the ill ufage of his next heir. Some handred 
pounds which he had with the lady, difcharged 
thofe debts; a jointure of four hundred a year 
made her arecompence; and the nephew he left 
to comfort himfelf, as well as he could, with 
the miferable remains of a mortgaged eftate. I 
{aw our friend twice after this was done, lefs pee- 
vith in his ficknefs, than he ufed to be in his 
health, neither much afraid of dying, nor (which in 
him had been more likely) much afhamed of marry- 
ing. ‘The evening before he expired, he called his 
young wife to the bed fide, and earneftly entreated 
her not to deny him one requeft, the laft he fhould 
ever make. Uponher affurance of confenting to 
it, he told her, my dear, it is only this, that you 
will never marry an old man again. J cannot help 
remarking, that ficknefs, which often deftroys both 
wit and wifdom, yet feldom has power to remove 
that talent we call homour. Mr. Wycherley thew- 
ed this even in this laft compliment, though, I think, 
his requeft a little hard ; for why fhould he bar her 
from doubling her jointure on the fame eafy terms.” 
One of the moft affecting and tender compofiti- 
ons of Mr. Pope, is, his Elegy to the Memory of 
an Unfortunate Lady, built on atrue ftory. Weare 
informed in the Life of Pope, for which Curl ob- 
tained a patent, that this young lady was a particular 
favourite of the poet, though it is not afcertained 
whether he himfelf was the perfon from whom fhe 
was removed. This young lady was of very high 
birth, poffefled an opulent fortune, and under the 
tutorage of an uncle, who gave her an educa- 
tion fuitable to her titles and pretenfions. She 
was efteemed a match for the greateft peer in the 
realm, but, in her early years, the sags 
cart 
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heart to be engaged by a young gentleman, and 
in confequence of this attachment, rejected offers 
made to her by perfons of quality, feconded by 
the follicitations of her uncle. Her guardian be- 
ing furprized at this behaviour, fet fpies upon 
her, to find out the real caufe of her indifference. 
Her correfpondence with her lover was foon dif- 
covered, and, when urged upon that topic, fhe 
had too much truth and honour to deny it. The 
uncle finding, that fhe would make no efforts to 
difengage her affection, after a little time forced 
her abroad, where fhe was received with a cere- 
mony due to her quality, but reftri€ted from the 
converfation of every one, but the {pies of this fe- 
vere guardian, fo that-it was impoflible for her 
lover even to have a letter delivered to her hands. 
She languifhed in this place a confiderable time, 
bore an infinite deal of ficknefs, and was over- 
whelmed with the profoundeft forrow. Nature be- 
ing wearied out with continual diftrefs, and being 
driven a: laft to defpair, the unfortunate lady, 
as Mr. Pope juftly calls her, put an end to her 
own life, having bribed a maid-fervant to procure 
her a fword. She was found upon the ground 
weltering in her blood. The feverity of the laws 
of the place, where this fair unfortunate-perifhed, 
denied her Chriftian burial, and fhe was interred 
without folemnity, or even any attendants to per- 
form the laft ofices of the dead, except fome 
young people of the neighbourhood, who faw her 
put into common ground, and iftrewed the grave 
with flowers. 

The poet in the elegy takes occafion to mingle 
with the tears of forrow, juit reproaches upon her 
cruel uncle, who drove her to this violation. 


But thou, falfe guardian of a charge too good, 

Thou bafe betrayer of a brother’s blood ! 

See on thofe ruby lips the trembling breath, 

Thofe cheeks now fading at the blait of death : 
L 6 Lifelefs 
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gL ifelefs the breaft, which warm’d the world before, 
And thofe lov e-darting eyes muft roll no more. 


The conclufion of this elegy is irrefiftably affee- 
ing. 


So peaceful refts, without a ftone, a name, 
Which once had beauty, titles, wealth and fame, 
How lov’d, how honoured once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of duft alone remains of thee ; ; 

Tis all thou art, and all the proud fhall be! 


No poem of our author’s more defervedly ob- 
tained him reputation, than his Effay on Criti- 
cifm.. Mr. Addifon, in his SpOnntne NS. 259; 
has. celebrated it withfuch profufg terms of ad- 
miration, that it is really aftonifhing, to find the 
{ame man endeavouring afterwards to diminifh that 
1¢ had contributed to raife fo high. 

The art of criticifm (fay s he) which was pub- 
| for ne months ago, is a miafter-piece-in its 
kind. ‘The obfervations follow one another, like 
thofe in Horace’s Art of Poetry, without that me- 
thodical reg ulari ty, which would have been requi- 
fite in a profe writer: ‘They are fome of them 
uncommon, but fuch as the reader muft afient 
to, when he fees:them explained with that elegance 
and per{picuity in. which they are delivered. As 
for thofe which are the mof known, and the 
moft received, they are. placed in fo beautiful a 
light, and illuftrated with fuch apt allufions, . that 
they have in them all the graces of novelty, and 
make the_reader, who was before acquainted with 
them, ftill more convinced of their truth and fo- 
lidity. And here give me leave to* mention, what 
Monfieur Boileau has fo well enlarged upon, ‘in 
the prefac e to his works; that wit and: fine writ- 
ing do, not confift fo much in advancing oe 
that 
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that are new, as in giving things that are’ known 
an agreeable turn. It is impoffible for us, who 
live in the latter ages of the world, to make ob- 
fervations in criticifm, morality, or any art ‘and 
{cience, which have not been touched ‘upon by o- 
thers. We have little elfe left us, but to repre- 
fent the common fenfe of mankind in more ftrong, 
_more beautiful, or more uncommon lights. If a 
reader examines Horace’s Art of Poetry, he will 
find but few precepts in it, which he may not 
meet with in Ariftotle, and which were not com- 
monly known by all the poets of the Auguftan 
age. His way of exprefling, and applying them, 
not his invention of them, is what we are chiefly 
to admire. 

** Longinus, in his Reflexions, has given us the 
fame kind of fublime, which he obferves in the 
feveral-paflages which occafioned them. TI cannot 
but take notice, that our Englifh author has, af- 
ter the fame manner, exemplified feveral of his 
precepts, in the very precepts themfelves.” He 
then produces fome inftances of a particular kind 
of beauty in the numbers, and concludes with 
faying, that we have three poems in our tongue of the 
fame nature, and each a matfter-piece in its kind : 
The Fffay on Tranflated Verfe, the Eflay on the 
Art of Poetry, and the Effay on Criticifm.” 

In the Lives of Addifon and Tickell, we have 
thrown out fome general hints concerning the 
quarrel | which: fubfifted “between our poet and 
the former of thefe gentlemen; hére it will not be 
improper to give a more particular account of it. 

The author of Mift’s Journal pofitively afferts, 
‘ that Mr. Addifon raifed Pope from obfcurity, 
* obtained him the acquaintance and friendthip of 
‘ the whole body of our nobility, and transferred 
his powerful influence with thofe great men to 
this rifing bard, “who frequently levied by that 
means, unufual contributions on the pubic. No 
* fooner 
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* fooner was his body lifelefs, but this author reviv- 
* ing his refentment, libelled the memory of his 
* departed friend, and what was {till more heinous, 
« made the fcandal public.’ 

When this charge of ingratitude and difhonour 
was publifhed agaimft Mr. Pope, to acquit himfelf 
of it, he called upon any nobleman, whofe 
friendfhip, or any one gentleman, whofe fubfcrip- 
tion Mr. Addifon had procured to our author, 
to ftand forth, and declare it, that truth might ap- 
pear. But the whole libel was proved a malicious 
ftory, by many perfons of diftinétion, who, feve- 
ral years before Mr. Addifon’s deceafe, approved 
thofe verfes denominated a libel, but which were, 
"tis faid, a friendly rebuke, fent privately in our 
author’s own hand, to Mr. Addifon himfelf, and 
never made public, “till by Curlin his Mifcella- 
nies, 12mo. 1727. ‘The lines indeed are elegant- 
ly fatirical, and, in the opinion of many unpreju- 
diced judges, who had opportunities of knowing 
the character of Mr. Addifon, are no ill reprefenta- 
tion of him. Speaking of the poetical triflers of 
the times, who had declared againft him, he makes 
a fudden tranfition to Addifon, 


Peace to all fuch! But were there one whofe fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame infpires, 
Bleft with each talent, and each art to pleafe, 
And born to write, converfe, and live with eafe ; 
Should fuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, likethe Turk, no rival near the throne, 
View him with {cornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts, that caus’d himfelf to rife ;: 
Damn with faint praife, affent-with civil leer, 
And, without fneering, others teach to f{neer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ftrike, 

Juft hint.a fault, and hefitate diflike ; 

Alike referv’d to blame. or to commend, 

A tim’sous foe, and.a fufpicious friend ; 
Dreading 
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Dreading even fools ; by flatt’rers befieg’d ; 
And fo obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d, 

Like Cato give his litttle fenate laws, 

And fit attentive to his own applaufe ; 

While Wits and Templars ew’ry fentence raife, 
And wonder with a foolith face of praife. 

Who but muft laugh, if {uch a man there be! 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he! 


Some readers may think thefe lines fevere, but 
the treatment.he received from Mr. Addifon, was 
more than fufficient to juftify them, which will ap- 
pear when we particularize an interview between 
thefe two poetical antagonilts, procured by the warm 
follicitations of Sir Richard Steele, who was pre- 
fent at it, as well as Mr. Gay. 

Mr. Jervas being one day in company with Mr, 
Addifon, the converfation turned upon Mr. Pope, 
for whom Addifon, atthat time, expreffed the high- 
eft regard, and affured Mr. Jervas, that he would 
make ufe not only of his intereft, but of his art 
likewife, to do Mr. Pope fervice; he then faid, 
he did not mean his art of poetry, but his art at 
court, and protefted, notwithftanding many infinu- 
ations were fpread, that it fhall not be his fault, 
if there was not the beft underftanding and intel- 

igence between them. He obferved, that Dr. 
Swift might have carried him too far among the 
enemy, during the animofity, but now al! was 
fafe, and Mr. Pope, in his opinion, was efcaped. 
When Mr. Jervas communicated this converfation 
to Mr. Pope, he made this reply : ‘ The friendiy 
office you endeavour to do between Mr. Ad- 
difon and me deferves acknowledgments on my 
part. You thoroughly know my regard to his 
character, and my readinefs to teftify it by all 
ways in my power; you alfo thoroughly knew 
the meannefs of that proceeding of Mr. Phillips, 
to make a man I fo highly value fulpect my 
difpofition 
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difpofition towards him. ‘But as, ‘after: all; Mr. 
Addifon mnuft be judge in what regards himfelf, 
and as he has feemed not to be a very juft one 
to me, fo I muft own to you, I expe& nothing 
but civility from him, how much foever T with for 
his friendfhip ; and as for any Offers of real kind- 
refs or fervice which it is in his power to do me, 
I fhould be afhamed to receive them from a man, 
who has no better opinion of my morals, than to 
think me a party man, nor of my temper, than 
to believe me capable of maligning, or envying 
another’s reputation as a poet. In a word, Mr. 
Addifon is fure of my refpect at all times, and of 
my real friendfhip, whenever he fhall think fit to 
know me for what I am.’ 

Some years after this converfation, at the defire of 
Sir Richard Steele, they met. At firft, a very cold ci- 
vility, and nothing elfe appeared on either fide, 
for Mr. Addifon had a natural referve and gloom 
at the beginning of an evening, which, by con- 
verfation and a glafs, brightened into an eafy chear- 
fulnefs. Sir Richard Steele; who was a moft focial 
benevolent man, begged of him to fulfill his promife, 
in dropping all animofity againft Mr. Pope. Mr. 
Pope then defired to be made fenfible how he had of-* 
fended; and obferved, that the tranflation of Ho- 
mer, if that was the great crime, was undertaken 
at the requeft, and almoft at the command of Sir 
Richard Steele. He ‘entreated: Mr) Addifon ‘to 
fpeak candidly and freely, though it might be with 
ever fo much feverity, rather than by keeping up 
forms of complaifance, conceal any of his faults. 
This Mr. Pope fpokein fuch’ a manner as plainly 
indicated he thought Mr. Addifon the aggreffor, 
and expected him to condefcend, and own him- 
felf the caufe of the breach between them. ©But 
he was difappointed; for Mr. Addifon, ‘without ap- 
pearing to be angry, was quite overcome with at. 
He began‘ with declaring, that he always had wifhed 
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him well, had often endeavoured to be his friend, 
and in that light advifed-him, if his nature was 
capable of it, to diveit himfelf of part of his. vanity, 
which was too great for his merit; that he» had not 
arrived yet to.that pitch of excellence he might ima- 
gine, or think his mot partial: readers imagined; 


that when he and: Sir-Richard Steéle corrected bie 


verfes, they hada different air; reminding Mir. Pope 
of the amendment (by Sir Richard) of a line, in the 
poem called The Museran. 


He wipes the tears for ever from our:eyes. 
Which is taken from the prophet [aiah, 


The Lord God will wipe all tears. from off all, 
faces. 


From every face he wipes off ev’ry tear. 


And. it ftands fo altered. in the newer editions of 
Mr. Pope’s works... He: proceeded. to, lay. before 
him all the miftakes. and inaccuracies hinted at 
by the writers,. who. had attacked Mr: Pope,. and 
added many things, which he himfelf objected to. 
Speaking of his tranflation in general, he faid, 
that he was not, to, be blamed for endeavouring 
to get fo large a, fum, of. money,, but. that it was 
an ill-executed,,thing,. and, not equal to Tickell, 
which had, all, the fpirit of Homer... Mr. Addifon 
concluded; in alow hollow voice of feigned tem- 
per, that he, was not follicitous about his, omuactame 
as a poet; that he had quitted the mufes.to enter 
into the bufinefs of the public, and that all he fpoke 
was through friendfhip to Mr, Pope, whom he ad- 
vifed to have a lefs exalted fenfe of his own merit. 
Mr. Pope could not well bear; fuch repeated Ke- 
proaches, but boldly told Mr. Addifon, that he ap; 
pealed. from his judgment to,the-public, and that 
he 
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he had Jong known him too well to expect any 
friendfhip from him ; upbraided him with being a 
penfioner from his youth, facrificing the very learn- 
ing purchafed by the public money, to a mean 
thirft of power ; that he was fent abroad to encou- 
rage literature, in place of which he had always 
endeavoured to fupprefs merit. At laft, the conteft 
grew fo warm, that they parted without any cere- 
mony, and Mr. Pope upon this wrote the foregoing 
verfes, which are efteeméd too true a picture of Mr. 
Addifon. 

In this account, and, indeed, in all other ac- 
counts, which have been given concerning this 
quarrel, it does not appear that Mr. Pope was 
the agereflor. If Mr. Addifon entertained fufpici- 
ons of Mr. Pope's being carried too far among the 
enemy, the danger was certainly Mr. Pope’s, and 
not Mr. Addifon’s. It was his misfortune, and not 
his crime. If Mr. Addifon fhould think himfelf 
capable of becoming a rival to Mr. Pope, and, in 
confequence of this opinion, publifh a tranflation 
of part of Homer ; at the fame time with Mr. Pope’s, 
and if the public fhould decide in favour of the latter 
by reading his tranflation, and negieting the other; 
can any fault be imputed to Mr. Pope? could he be 
blamed for exerting all his abilities in fo arduous a 
province ? and was it his fault that Mr. Addifon (for 
the firft book of Homer was undoubtedly his) 
could not tranflate to pleafe the public? Befides, 
was it not fomewhat prefumptuous to infinuate to 
Mr. Pope, that his verfes bore another, face when 
he corrected them, while, at the fame time, the 
tranflation of Homer, which he had never feen in 
manufcript, bore away the palm from that very 
tranflation, he himfelf afferted was done in the 
true fpirit of Homer? In matters of genius the 
public judgment feldom errs, and in this cafe potte- 
rity has confirmed the fentence of that age, which 
gave the preference to Mr. Pope; fot his tranfla- 
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tion is in the hands of all readers of tafte, while 
the other is feldom regarded but as a foil to 
Pope’s. ‘ 
It would appear as if Mr. Addifon were himfelf 
fo immerfed in. party bufinefs, as to contract his 
_ benevolence to the limits of a faction : Which was 
infinitely beneath the views of a philofopher, and 
the rules which that excellent writer himfelf eftablith- 
ed. Ifthis was the failing of Mr. Addifon, it was 
not the error of Pope, for he kept the ftriieht cor- 
efpondence with fome perfons, whofe affections 
to the Whig-intereft were fufpefted, yet was his 
name never calledin queftion. While he was in 
favour with the duke of Buckingham, the lords 
Bolingbroke, Oxford, and Harcourt, Dr. Swift, 
and Mr. Prior, he did not drop his correfpondence 
with the lord Hallifax, Mr. Craggs, and moft of 
thofe who were at the head of the Whig intereft. 
A profeffed Jacobite one day remonftrated to Mr. 
Pope, that the people of his party took it ill that 
he fhould write with Mr. Steele upon ever fo in- 
different a fubje&; at which he could not help 
fmiling, and obferved, that he hated narrownefs 
of foul in any party; and that if he renounced 
his reafon in religious matters, he fhould hardly 
do it on any other, and that he could pray not 
only for oppofite parties, but even for oppofite re- 
ligions. Mr. Pope confidered himfelf as a citizen 
of the world, and was therefore obliged to pray 
for the profperity of mankind in general. Asa 
fon of Britain he withed thofe councils might be 
fuffered by providence to prevail, which were moft 
for the intereft of his native country: But as 
politics was not his ftudy, he could not always 
determine, at leaft, with any degree of certainty, 
whofe councils were beft; and had charity enough 
to believe, that contending parties might mean 
well. As tafte and fcience are confined to no 
country, 
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country, fo ought they not to be “excluded from 
any party, and Mr. Pope had an unexceptionable 
right to live upon terms of the firiéett friendfhip 
with every man of parts, to which party foever 
he might belong. .{Mr. Pope’s uprightnefscin His 
conduct, towards contending politicians,»is:demon- 
itrated . by his living independent of) either faction. 
He accepted no place, and had too high a f{pirit to 
become a penfioner. 


Many effects however were made: to profelyte 
him from: the Popifh faith, which all proved) inef- 
fetual,.. His friends’ conceived hopes, from» the 
moderation which he om all soceafions-exprefied, 
that he .was really a’ Pro‘etant in his heart, and 
that upon the death of his mother, he. would. not 
{eruple to declare his fentiments,» notwithftanding 
the reproaches he might incer. from | the: Popifh 
party, and the public obfervation it would draw up- 
onjhim, The bithop of Rochetter ftrongly advifed 
him to; read the, controverted points: between the’ 
Proteftant and the Catkolic church, tor fuffer his‘ 
unprejudiced  reafon to determine for him, and le 
made no doubt; buta {eparation from/ithe Romih 
communion would, foon enfue. »'To this Mr. Pope 
very candidly anfwered, * Whether the change would 
‘ be to. my fpiritual advantage, God only knows : 
This\I know, that J mean as well inothe religion 
I now. profe’s, as: ever I.-can doin any other. 
Can a man who thinks fo, juftify a change, seven 
if he thought both equally good? To fuch an one, 
the part of joining with any one body of Chriftians 
might perhaps be eafy, but I think it would not be 
fo to renounce the other. 

* Your lordfhip has formerly advifed, me. to 
read the beft.controverfies between the churches. 
Shall. I tell you.a fecret? I) did fo at-14 years 
old (for IT loved reading, and my father had no 
other books).,there was..a collection of ‘all re 
* hac 
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had been written on both fides, in the reign of 
King James IT--~I- warmed my head with them, 
and the confequence was,' I found myfelf a Pa- 
pitty ora Proteftant by turns, according to the 
laft book I read.» Icam afraid:moft: feekers ‘are 
in‘the' fame cafe, ‘and ‘when ‘they: ftop, they are 
not fo*properly converted, as outwitted: You fee 
howslittle glory you would gain by my con- 
verfion : and after all, I verily believe, your lord- 
fhip and I are both of the fame religion, if we 
were thoroughly underftood by-one: another, and 
that: alle honeftand reafonable Chriftians would 
befo, if they did’ but \talk: enough together e- 
very day, and had:nothing to do together but to 
ferve God, and live in peace with their neigh- 
boursy: 
* As tothe temporal fide of the queftion, I can 
have no difpute with you; it is certain, all-the 
beneficial cireumftances of life, and all the fhin- 
ing ones, lie on the part you would invite me 
toi  Butif I could bring mydelf to fancy, what 
I think you do but fancy, that I have any ta- 
lents for active:‘life, I-want health for it; and 
befides it is a.real truth. - I have, if poffible; lefs 
inclination, thanvability.. Contemplative life is 
notvonly my fcene; but is my habit too. I be- 
gun my’ life where moft peopie end: theirs; «with 
ali:that the world calls ambition, *E don’r know 
Why it is called fo; for, to meyiit always Rem - 
ed‘ to be ftooping,. or sclimbingy TM» tell you 
my politic and religious: fentiments in ‘a few 
words... In myrpolitics,: I think no: farther;):than 
how \toupreferve: my peace of life, in any go- 
vernment’ underiwhich: [live ;)-nor «an: my reli- 
gion, than tovpreferve the peace af my ‘confci- 
ence, in any church’ with which’I communicate. 
1 hopesall churches, :and all governments’ are fo 
far sof God, !as they are rightly underftood, ‘and 
rightly adminiftered ; and wherethey are, or may 
, ‘ be 
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be wrong, I leave it to God alone to mend, or 
reform them, which, whenever he does, it mutt 
be by greater inftruments than I am. Iam not 
a Papift, for Irenounce the temporal invafions 
of the papal power, and deteft their arrogated 
authority over Princes and States. I am a Ca- 
tholic in the ftritteft fenfe of the word. If I 
was born under an abfolute Prince, I would be 
a quiet fubje; but, I thank God, I was not. 
I have a due fenfe of the excellence of the Bri- 
tifh conftitution. In a word, the things I have 
always wifhed to fee, are not a Roman Catholic, 
or a French Catholic, or a Spanifh Catholic, but 
a True Catholic; and not a King of Whigs, or 
or a King of Tories, but a King of England.’ 
Thefe are the peaceful maxims upon which we 
find Mr. Pope conducted his life, and if they 
cannot in fome refpects be juftified, yet it mutt 
be owned, that his religion and his politics were 
well enough adapted for a poet, which entitled 
him to akind of univerfal patronage, and to make 
every good man his friend. 

Dean Swift fometimes wrote to Mr. Pope on 
the topic of changing his religion, and once hu- 
moroufly offered him twenty pounds for that pur- 

ofe. Mr. Pope’s anfwer to this, lord Orrery has 
obliged the world by preferving in the life of Swift. 
It is 2 perfect mafter-piece of wit and pleafantry. 

We have already taken notice, that Mr. Pope 
was called upon by the public voice to tranflate 
the Htiad, which he performed with fo much ap- 
plaufe, and at the fame time, with fo much pro- 
fit to himfelf, that he was envied by many writ- 
ers, whofe vanity perhaps induced them to be- 
lieve themfelves equal to fo great a defign. A 
combination of inferior wits were employed to 
write The Popiad, in which his tranflation is cha- 
raterized, as unjuft to the original, without beau- 
ty of language, or variety of numbers. Inftead: of 
the juftnefs of the original, they fay there is ab- 
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furdity and extravagance. Inftead of the beauti- 
ful language of the original, there is folecifm and 
barbarous Englifh. A candid reader may eafily 
difcern from this furious introduction, that the 
critics were a€tuated rather by malice than truth, 
and that they muft judge with their eyes fhut, 
who can fee no beauty of language, no harmony 
of numbers in this tranflation. 

But the moft formidable critic againft Mr. Pope in 
this great undertaking, was the celebrated Madam 
Dacier, whom Mr. Pope treated with lefs cere- 
mony in his Notes on the iad, than, in the opi- 
nion of fome people, was due to her fex. This 
learned lady was not without a fenfe of the in- 
jury, and took an opportunity of difcovering ker 
refentment. 

‘ Upon finifhing (fays fhe) the fecond edition of 
my tranflation of Homer, a particular friend fent 
me atranflation of part of Mr. Pope’s preface to 
his Verfion of the Iliad. As I do not underitand 
Englith, I cannot form any judgment-of his per- 
formance, though I have heard much of it. lam 
indeed willing to believe, that the praifes it has 
met with are not unmerited, becaufe whatever 
work is approved by the Englifh nation, cannot 
be bad; but yet I hope I may be permitted to 
judge of that part of the preface, which has been 
tranfmitted to me, and I here take the liberty of 
giving my fentiments concerning it. I mutt free- 
ly acknowledge that Mr. Pope’s invention is very 
lively, though he feems to have been guilty of 
the fame fault into which he owns we are often 
ptecipitated by our invention, when we depend too 
much upon the ftrength of it; .as magnanimity 
(fays he) may run up to confufion and extrava- 
gance, fo may great invention to redundancy and 
wildnefs. 

« This has been the very cafe of Mr. Pope him- 
felf; nothing is more overftrained, or more falfe 

than 
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than the images in which his fancy has réprefent- 
ed Homer; fometimes he tel!s us, that the Iliad is 
a wild-paradife, where, if we-cannot-fee all: the 
yeauties, as in an ordered garden’ itis only be- 
caufe the number of them is infinitely “greater, 
Sometimes he compares him. to a copious nuriery, 
which contains the feeds and “firit' produétions of 
every kind; and, ‘laftly, he reprefents him under 
the notioh ofa mighty tree) which rifes‘from the 
moft vigorous feed, is improved with induftry, 
Sefer ie and produces ‘the fineft fruit, -but bears 
too many branches, which might “be lopped’ into 
form, to give it a more regular appearance. 
‘What! is Homer’s poem then, according to 
Mr. Sin a confufed heap of beauties, without 
r fymmetry,- and a plot whereon nothing 
ned feeds, nor no thine perfect-or formed is to be 
found ; and a product: on loaded with many un- 
profitable things which ought to be retrenched, 
and which choak’ and disfigure thofe which deferve 
to’ be’ preferved 2? Mr. Pope will pardon me if I 
here oppofe thofe Ssinpaaitons! a which to me ap- 
var very falfe, and entirely contrary to what the 
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‘ iH né Tiiad’is fo’ far from being ‘a wild: para- 
sa aa it is the moft regular garden, and laid 
out with more fymmetry than any‘ever was. Eve- 
ry thing therein 15 not only in the place it ought to 
have been) but ev ery thing i is fitted for th e place ‘it 
hath. '' He -prefents you at firft with th at which 
ought’to be firft feen; be places in the middle what 
ought to be “in the middle, and what would»be 
improperly “placed at the beginning or end, ‘and 
he removes what 0 inane to beat a greater diftance, 
to ‘create thie more agreeable furprizes and,. to ufe 
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a comparifon drawn “from painting, he places that 


in the greateft light which:cannot be too vifible, 


ind finks in the ‘obfcurity of the fhade, what does 
not 
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not require a full view ; fo that it may be faid, that 
Homer is the Painter who beft knew how to em- 
ploy the fhades and lights. ‘The fecond compari- 
fon is equally unjuft; how could Mr. Pope fay, 
« that one can only difcover feeds, and the firit 
‘« produétions of every kind in the Iliad?’ every 
beauty is there to fuch an amazing perfection, that 
the following ages could add nothing to thofe of 
any kind; and the ancients have always propofed 
Homer, as the moft perfect model in every kind of 
oetry. 

‘ The third comparifon is compofed of the er- 
rors of the two former; Homer had certainly_an 
incomparable fertility of invention, but his ferti- 
lity is always checked by that juft fenfe, which 
made him reject every fuperfluous thing which his 
vatt imagination could offer, and to retain only 
what was neceflary and ufeful. Judgment guided 
the hand of this admirable gardener, and was the 
pruning hook he employed to lop of every ufelefs 
branch.’ 

Thus far Madam Dacier differs in her opinion 
from Mr. Pope concerning Homer; but thefe re- 
marks which we have juft quoted, partake not at 
all of the nature of criticifm; they are meer af- 
fertion. Pope had declared Homer to abound with 
irregular beauties. Dacier has contradicted him, 
and afferted, that all his beauties are regular, but 
no reafon is affigned by either of thefe mighty ge- 
niufes in fupport of their opinions, and the reader 
is left-in the dark, as tothe real truth. If he is 
to be guided by the authority of a name only, no 
doubt the argument will preponderate in favour of 
our countryman. The French lady then proceeds 
to anfwer {ome obfervations, which Mr. Pope made 
upon her Remarks on the Iliad, which fhe per- 
forms with a warmth that generally attends writ- 
ers of her fex. Mr. Pope, however, paid more 
regard to this fair antagonift, than any other cri- 
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trc upon his works. He confeffed that he had ree 
ceived great helps from her, and only thought fhe 
had (througha prodigious, and almott fuperttitious, 
fondnefs for Homer) endeavoured to make him ap- 
pear without any fault, or weaknefs, and ftamp a 
perfection on his works; which is no where‘to be 
found. He wrote her a very obliging letter, in 
which he confefled himfelf exceedinely forry that 
he ever fhould have difpleafed f6 excellent a wit, 
and fhe, on the other hand, with a goodnefs and 
franknefs prculiar to her, protefted to forgive it, 
io that there remained no animofities between 
thofe two great admirers and tranflators of Homer. 
Mr. Pope, by his fuccefsful tranflation of the 
iad, as we have before remarked, drew upon him 
the envy -and raillery of a whole tribe of writers. 
‘Though he did-not efteem any particular man a- 
mongit his enemies of confequence enough to pro- 
voke an anfwer, yet when they were confidered 
collectively, they offered excellent materials for a 
general fatire. This fatire he planned and exe- 
cuted with fo extraordinary a maitery, that it is 
by far the moit compleat poem of our author's ; 
it difcovers more‘invention, and a higher effort of 
genius, than any other production of his. The 
hint was taken from Mr. Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe, 
but as it is more general, {o it is more pleafing. 
‘he Dunciad is fo univerfally read, that we rec- 
kon it fuperfluous to give any further account of 
it-here ; and it would be an unpleafing tafk to trace 
all the provocations and refentments, which were 
mutually difcovered upon this occafion. Mr, Pope 
was of opinion, that next to praifing good writers, 
there was a merit in expofing bad ones, though it 
does not hold infallibly true, that each perfon {tig- 
Miatized as a dunce, was genuinely fo. Somethin 
miuit be allowed: to perfonal refentment ; Mr. Pope 
was a man of keen paffions; he felt an injury 
frongly, retained a long remembrance of it, and 
3 could 
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eould very pungently repay it. Some of the gen- 
tlemen, however, who had been more feverely 
lathed than the reft, meditated a revenge, which 
redounds but little totheir honour. They either in- 
tended to chaftize him corporally, or gave it out 
that they had really done fo, in order to bring 
fhame upon Mr. Pope, which, if true, could only 
bring fhame upon. themfelves. 

While Mr. Pope enjoyed any leifure from feverer 
applications to ftudy, his friends were continually 
folliciting him to turn his thoughts towards fome- 
thing that might be of lafting ufe to the world, 
and engage no more in a war with dunces who 
were now effectually humbled. Our great dramatic 
poet Shakefpear had pafs’d through feveral hands, 
fome of whom were very reafonably judged not to 
have underftood any part of him tolerably, much 
lefs were capable to correét or revife him, 

The friends of Mr. Pope therefore ftrongly im- 
~portuned him, to undertake the whole of Shake- 
fpear’s plays, and, if poflible, by comparing all the 
different copies now to be procured, reftore him to 
his ancient purity. To which our poet made this 
modeft reply, that not having attempted any thing 
in the Drama, it might in him be deemed too much 
prefumption. ‘To which he was anfwered, that 
this did not require great knowledge of the foun- 
dation and difpofition of the drama, as that muit 
ftand as it was, and Skakefpear. himfelf had not 
always paid ftri@ regard to the rules of it ; but this 
was to clear the fcenes from the rubbifh with which 
ignorant editors had filled them. 

His proper bufinefs in this work was to render the 
text fo clear as to be generally underftood, to free it 
from obfcurities, and fometimes grofs abfurdities, 
which now feem to appear in it, and to explain 
doubtful and difficult paflages of which there are 
great numbers. ‘This however was an arduous pro- 
vince, and how Mr. Pope has acquitted himielf 
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in it has been differently determined: It is certain 
he never valued himfelf upon that performance, nor 
was it a tafk in the leaft adapted to his genius; for 
it feldom happens that a man of lively parts can 
undergo the fervile drudgery of colle&ting paflages, 
in which more induftry and labour, are necefiary 
than perfons of quick penetration generally have to 
beftow. 

It has been the opinion of fome critics, that 
Mr. Pope’s talents were not adapted for the drama, 
otherwiie we cannot well account for his negleGting 
the moft gainful way of writing which poetry affords, 
efpecially as his reputation was fo high, that with- 
out much ceremony or mortification, he might have 
had any piece of his brought upon the flage. Mr. 
Pope was attentive to his own intereft, and if he 
had not either been confcious, of his inability in 
that province, or too timid to with the popular ap- 
probation, he would certainly have attempted the 
drama. Neither was he efteemed a very competent 
judge of what plays were proper or improper for 
reprefentation. . He wrote feveral letters to the ma- 
nager of Drury-Lane Theatre, in favour of Thom- 
{on's Agamemnon, which notwithftanding his ap- 
probation, Thomfon’s friends were obliged to mu- 
tulate and fhorten ; and after all it proved a heavy 
play.——Though it was generally allowed to have 
been one of the beft acted plays that had appeared 
for fome years. 

He was certainly concerned in the Comedy, 
which was publifhed in Mr. Gay’s name, called 
Three Hours after Marriage, as well as Dr. Arbuth- 
not. ‘This illuftrious triumvirate, though men of 
the moft various parts, and extenfive underftanding, 
yet were not able it feems to pleafe the people, tho’ 
the principal parts were fupported by the beft aétors 
in that way onthe ftage. Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr Pope 
were no doubt folicitous to conceal their concern in 
it; but by a letter which Gay wrote to Pope Pan 
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lifhed in Ayre’s Memoirs, it appears evident (if 


Ayre’s authority may be depended on) that they 
both affifted in the compofition. 


Dear Pops, 
‘ Too late I fee, and confefs myfelf miftaken in 
relation to the Comedy ; yet I do not think, had 
I followed your advice, and only introduced the 
mummy, that the abfence of the crocodile had 
‘ faved it. I can't help jaughing myfeif (though 
the vulgar do not confider it was defigned to look 
ridiculous) to think how the poor moniter and 
ummy were dafhed at their ele and when 
the cry was loudeft, I thought that if re thing 
-had been written by another, I fhould have deemed 
the town in fome meafure miftaken ; ake as to 
your apprehenfion that this. may do us future 
injury, do notthink of it; the Dr. has a more 
valuable name rep can be hurt by any thing 
“of this nature; and. your’s is doubly fafe. I 
‘ will, if any dete there be, take it all to my- 
‘.felf, and indeed I ought, the motion being firft 
‘ mine, and never heartily approved by you.’ 


Of all our poet’s writings none were read with 
more general approbation than his Ethic Epitles, 
or multiplied into more editions, . Mr, Pope wit 
was a perfect ceconomift, fecured to himfelf the 
profits arifing from his own works; he was never 
fubjeCted to necefi uty, and therefore was not to be 
impoted upon by. the art or fraud of publifhers. 

But now approaches the period in which as he 
himfelf exprefied it, he ftood in need of the gene- 
rous tear he paid, 


Poets themfelves muft fallike thofe they fung, 
Deaf the prais’dear, and mute the tuneful tongue, 
Ev’n he whofe foul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall fhortly want the generous tear he pays. 
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Mr. Pope who hadbeen_ always -fubjéfted to: a. 
variety of bodily infirmities, finding his ftrength 
give way, began to think: that his days, which 


© 


: : arp? piliee 
had been prolonged paft-his expectation, were draw- 


ing towards a conclufion. However, the vifited the 
Hot-Wells at Briftol, where for fome time there 


were {mall hopes of his recovery ; but making. too 
free with purges he grew worfe, and feemed defirous 
to draw nearer home. A dropfy in the breait 
at laft put a period to his life, at the age of 56, on 
the 30th of May 1744, at hishoufe-at Twickenham, 
where he was interred in the fame grave with ‘hts 
father and mother. 

Mr, Pope’s behaviour in his laft illnefs has been 
varioufly reprefented to the world: Some have 
atiirmed that it was timid.and peevihh ; that having 
been fixed in no particular fyitem of faith, his mind 
was wavering, and his temper broken and difturb’d. 
Others have aflerted that he was all chearfulnefs 
and refignation to the divine'will; Which of thefe 
opinions is true we cannot now determine ; bat if 
the former, it muft be regretted, that he, ‘who had 
taught philofophy to others, fhould himfelf be defti- 
tute of its affiflance in the moft critical moments of 
his life. 

The bulk of his fortune he. bequeath 'd to Mrs. 
Blount, with whom he lived in the ftriéteft. friend- 
fhip, and for whom-he is faid to have entertained 
the warmeft affection. His works, which: are:in'the 
hands of every perfon of true ‘tafte,»and: will laft 
as long as our language will be underftood, render 
unneceflary all further remarks on ~his writings. 
He was equally admired for the dignity:and fubli- 
mity of his moral and philofophical works, » the 
vivacity of his fatirical, the clearnefs and propriety 
of his didactic, the richnefs and variety Of his «de- 
{criptive, and the elegance of all, added ito an 
harmony of verfification and correctnefs of fenti- 
ment and language, unknown tu our former eum 
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and of which he has fet an example which will be 
an example or a reproach to his*fucceffors. Huis 
profe-itile is as perfect in its kind as his poetic, and 
has ail the beauties proper for it, joined to an un- 
common force and perfpicuity. 

Under the profeflion of the Roman-Catholic re- 
ligion, to which he adhered to the lait, he main- 
tained all the moderation and charity becoming 
the moft thorough and confiftent Protettant. His 
converfation was natural, eafy and agreeable, with- 
Out any affectation of difplaying his wit, or ob- 
truding his own judgment, even upon fudjects of 
which he was fo eminently a maf 


rn 


i‘he moral character of our author, as it did not 


or 
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efcape the lafh of his calumniators in his life; fo 
have there been attempts finée his death to diminish 
his reputation. Lord Bolingbroke, whom Mr. Pope 
efteemed to almoft an enthufiaftic degree of admira- 
tion, was the frit to make this.attack. Not many 
“years ago, the public, were entertained with this 
controverfy immediately upon the publication of h's 
lordfhip’s Letters on fhe .Spirit of Patriotifm, and 
the Idea of a Patriot King. Different opinions 
have-been ofered, fome to extenuate the fault of 
Mr. Pope, for printing and mutilating thefe letters 
without his lordthip’s knowledge; others to blame 
him for it as the higheft breach of friendthip, and 
the greateft mark of difhonour. It would exceed 
our propofed bounds to enter into the merits of this 
controverfy ; the reader, no doubt, will find it am- 
ply difcuffed. in that.account of the life of this great 
author, which Mr. Warburton has promifed the 
public. 

This great man is.allowed to have been one of the 
firft rank amongft the poets of our nation, and to ac- 
knowledge the fuperiority of none but Shakefpear, 
Milton, and.Dryden. With the two former, it is 
unnatural to compare him, as their province in writ- 
ing is fo very different. Pope has never attempted 
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the drama, nor publifhed an Epic Poem, in which 
thefe two diftinguifhed genius’s have fo wonder- 
fully fucceeded. ‘Though Pope’s genius was great, 
it was yet of fo different a caft from Shakefpear’s, 
and Milton’s, that no comparifon can be juftly 
formed. . But if this may be faid of the former 
two, it will by no means hold with refpect to the 
latter, for between him and Dryden, there is a 
ereat fimilarity of writing, and avery ftriking coin- 
cidence of genius. It will not perhaps be un- 
pleafing to ourreaders, if we purfue this comparifon, 
and endeavour to difcover to whom the fuperiority 
is juftly to be attributed, and to which of them poe- 
try owes the higheft obligations. 

When Dryden came into the world, he found 
poetry in a very imperfed ftate ; its numbers were 
unpolifhed ; its cadences rough, and there was no- 
thing of harmony or mellifluence to give it a grace- 
ful of flow. In this harfh, unmufical fituation, 
Dryden: found it (for the refinements of Waller 
were but puerile and unfubftantial) he polifhed the 
rough diamond, he taught it to fhine, and connett- 
ed beauty, elegance, and ftrength, in all his poeti- 
cal compofitions. ‘Though Dryden thus polifhed 
our Engiifh numbers, and thus harmonized verfifii- 
cation, it cannot be faid, that he carried his art to 
perfection. Much was yet left undone ; his lines with 
all their fmoothnefs were often rambling, and ex- 
pletives were frequently introduced to compleat his 
meafures. It was apparent therefore that an ad- 
ditional harmony might ftill be given to our num- 
bers, and that cadences were yet capable of a more 
mufical modulation. To effect this purpofe Mr. 
Pope arofe, who with an ear elegantly delicate, 
and the advantage of the fineft genius, fo har- 
monized the Englifh numbers, as to make them 
compleatly mufical. His numbers are likewife 
fo minutely correét, that it would be difficult to 
conceive how any of his lines can be altered 
to 
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to advantage. He has created a kind of me- 
chanical verfification; every line is alike; and 
though they are fweetly mufical, they want diver- 
fity, for he has not ftudied fo great a variety of 
paufes, and where the accents may be laid grace- 
fully. The ftruture of his verfe is the beft, and a 
line of his is more mufical than any other line can 
be made, by placing the accents elfewhere; but we 
are not quite certain, whether the ear is not apt to 
be foon cloy’d with this uniformity of elegance, this 
famenefs of harmony. It muft be acknowledged 
however, that he has much improved upon Dryden 
inthe article of verfification, and in that part 
of poetry is greatly his fuperior. But though this 
muft be acknowledged, perhaps it will not necef- 
farily follow that his genius was therefore {uperior. 
The grand charatieriftic of a poet is his inven- 
tion, the fureft diftinion of a great genius. 
In Mr. Pope, nothing is fo truly original as his 
Rape of the Lock, nor difcovers fo much invention. 
In this kind of. mock-heroic, he is without a rival 
in our language, for Dryden has written nothing of 
the. kind. . His other work’ which difcovers in- 
vention, fine defining, and admirable execution, is 
his Dunciad; which, tho’ builton Dryden’s Mac 
Flecknoe, is yet fo much fuperior, that in fatiric 
writing, the Palm muft juftly be yielded to him, 
In Mr. Dryden’s Abfalom and Achitophel, there 
are indeed the moft poignant ftrokes of fatire, and 
characters drawn with the moit mafterly touches ; 
bat«this poem’ with ail its excellencies is much in- 
ferior to the Dunciad, though Dryden had advan- 
tages which Mr. Pope had not; for Dryden’s cha- 
racters are men of great eminence and figure in 
the ftate, while Pope has to expofe men of obfcure 
birth and unimportant lives only diftinguifhed from 
the herd of mankind, by a glimmering of genius, 
which rendered the greateft part of them more em- 
phatically contemptible. Pope’s was the hardeit. 
M 5 taik,, 
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tafk, and he has executed it with the greateft fac- 
cefs. As Mr. Dryden mutt undoubtedly have 
yielded to Pope in fatyric writing, it is incumbent 
on the partizans of Dryden to name'avother fpecies 
of compofition, in which the ‘former. excells: fo as 
to throw the ballance again upon the fide of Dryden. 
This fpecies is the Lyric, in which the warmeft vo- 
taries of Pope muft certainly acknowledge, that he 
is much inferior ;-as an irrefiftable proof of this 
we need only compare Mr. Dryden’s Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day, with Mr. Pope’s ; in which the 
difparity is fo apparent, that we know not if the 
moit finifhed of Pope’s compofitions has difcovered 
fuch a variety and command ‘of numbers. 

It hath been generally acknowledged, that’ the 
Lyric is a more excellent kind of writing than 
the Satiric; and confequently he who excells in 
the moft- excellent fpecies, muft undoubtedly be 
eiteemed the greateft poct.— Mr. Pope has 
very happily fucceeded in many of his occafional 
pieces, fuch as Eloifa to Abelard, ‘his Elegy on an 
unfortunate young Lady, andia variety of other 
performances defervedly celebrated. To thefe may 
be oppofed Mr. Dryden’s Fables, which though 
written in a very advanced age,'are yet the moft 
perfect of his works. In thefe Fables there is per» 
haps a greater variety than in Pope’s occafionak 
pieces: Many of them indeed are tranflations, ' bat 
fuch as are original fhew-a great extent'of invention,. 
and a large compafs of genius. 

There are not in Pope’s works fuch poignant 
difcoveries of wit, or fuch a general knowledge 
of the humours and charaéters of men, ‘as in the 
Prologues and Epilogues of Dryden, which are the 
‘beft records of the whims and capricious oddities 
of the times in which they are written. 

When theietwo great genius’s are confidered in: 
the light of tranflators, it will indeed be difficult 
to determine into whole fcale the: ballance ssi 
2) 
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be thrown: That Mr. Pope had a more arduous 
province in doing juftice to Homer, than Drydea 
with regard to Virgil is certainly true; as Homer 
is a more various and diffufe poet than Virgil; 
and it is likewife true, that Pope has even ex- 
ceeded Dryden in the execution, and none will 
deny, that Pope’s Homer's Iliad, is a finer 
poem than Dryden’s Eneis of Virgil: Making a 
proper allowance for the. difproportion of the ori- 
ginal authors. But then a candid critic fhould re- 
flect, that as Dryden was prior in the great attempt 
of rendering Virgil into Englifh; fo did he per- 
form the tafk under many difadvantages, which 
Pope, by a happier-fituation in life, was enabled to 
avoid; and could not but improve upon Dryden’s 
errors, though the authors tranflated were not the 
fame : And itis much to be doubted, if Dryden 
were to tranflate the Aineid now, with that at- 
tention which the correctnefs of the prefent-age 
would force upon. him, whether the preference 
would be due to Pope’s Homer. 

But fuppofing it to be yielded (as it certainly 
muft) that the latter bard was the greateft tran- 
flator; we are now to throw into Mr. Dryden’s 
{cale all his dramatic works; which though. not 
the moit excellent of his writings, yet as nothing 
of Mr. Pope’s can be oppofed to them, they have 
an undoubted right to turn the ballance greatly in 
favour of Mr. Dryden. When the two poets are 
confidered as critics, the comparifon will very im- 
perfectly hold. Dryden’s Dedications and Prefaces, 
befides that they are more numerous, and.are the beit 
models for courtly panegyric, fhew that he under- 
ftood poetry.as an art, beyond any man that ever 
lived. And he explained this art fo well, that he 
taught his antagonifts to turn the tables againit him- 
felf ; for he fo illuminated the mind by his clear 
and perfpicuous reafoning, that dullnefs itfelf be- 
came capable of difcerning ; and when at any 
M. 6 time 
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time his performances fell fhort of his own ideas 
of excellence; his enemies tried him by rules of 
his own eftablifhing; and though they owed to him 
the ability of judging, they feldom had candour 
enough to fpare him. 

Perhaps it may be true that Pope’s works: are 
read with more appetite, as there is a greater 
evennefs and correctnefs in them; but in perufing 
the works of Dryden the mind will take a wider 
range, and be more fraught with poeticalideas : We 
admire Dryden as the greater genius, and Pope 
as the mot pleafing veriifier. 


ERRATA in the foregoing life, viz. 
P. 237. 1-27. for with all that the world calls ambition; read 
with a difeuft of all, &c. Andl. 29. for * ftooping or climbing’ 
read, rather ftooping than climbing. 
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7-AS the fon of George Hill, efq; of 

/ | Malmfbury-Abbey in Wiltfhire ;- a gentle- 
man poffeffed of an eftate of about zoool. a 
year, which was entailed upon him, and the eldeft 
fon, and to his heirs for many defcents. But the 
unhappy mifcondué& of Mr. George Hill, and the 
weaknefs of the truftees, entangled it in fuch a 
manner as hitherto has rendered it of no advan- 
tage to his family; for, without any legal title fo 
to do, he fold it all, at different times, for fums 
greatly beneath the value of it, and left his chil- 
dren to their mother’s care, and her mother’s (Mrs. 
Ann Gregory) who took great pains with her 
grand{fon’s education. At nine years old fhe’ put 
him 

% This was fent us by an unknown hand. 
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him to fchool to Mr. Rayner at Barnftable in De- 
vonfhire, from whence, he went to Weftminfter 
{chool ; where foon (under the care of Dr. Knipe) 
his genius fhewed itfelf in a diftinguifhed light, 
and often made him fome amends for his hard for- 
tune, which denied him fuch fupplies of pocket- 
money as his fpirit wifhed, by enabling him to 
perform the tafks of many who had not his capacity. 

Mr. Aaron Hill, was born in Beaufort-Buildings 
in the Strand, on February 10, 1684-5. At fourteen 
years of age he left Weftmin fer {chool ; and, fhortly 
after, hearing his grandmother make nHfenition of are- 
lation much efteemed (lord Paget, then ambaffador 
at Conftantinople) he formed a refolution of pay- 
ing him a vifit there, being likewife very defirous 
to fee that empire. 

His grandmother being a woman of uncommon 
underftanding, and grea t ” sood- nature, pete not 
oppofe him in it; and accordingly he foon em- 
bark’d on board : fhip, then going there, March 
2, 1700, as appears by a Journal which he kepe 
during his voyage, and in his travels (though at 
fo. weak an age) wherein he gave the mot accu- 
rate_account of every particular, in a manner much 
above his years. 

When he arrived, lord Paget received him with as 
much furpftize, as pleafure, wonder ig that fo young 
a perfon as he was (but then in his fifteenth year) 
-fhould chufe to run the hazard of fuch a voyage to 
vifit a relation, whom he knew but by charaGer. The 
ambaflador immcdiatel y provided for him a very 
learned ecclefiaftic in his own houfe, and, un- 
der his tuition, fent him to travel, being defirous 
to improve, as far as poflible, the education of a 
perfon he found worthy of it. With this tutor he 
had the opportunity of feeing Egypt, Paleftine, and 
a great part of the Eaftern country. 

With lord Paget he returned home, about the 
year 1703, through great part of Europe ; in which 
tour he faw moft of the courts. He 
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He was in great efteem with that nobleman ; in- 
fomuch, that in all probability he had been ftill 
more diftinguifhed by him at his death, than in his 
life time, had not the envious fears and malice 
of a-certain female, who was in_ high authority 
and favour with that lord, prevented and fupplanted 
his kind difpofition towards him ; My lord took great 
pleafure in inftructing him himfelf, wrote him whole 
books in different languages, on which his ‘ftudent 
placed the oreateft value ; which was no fooner taken 
notice of by jealous obfervation, than they were ftolen 
from his apartment, and fuffered to be fome days mif- 
fing, to the great difpleafure of my lord, but ftill 
much greater afiliftion.of his pupil, whofe grief 
for lofing a, treafure he fo highly valued, was more 
than doubled, by perceiving that from fome falfe 
infinuation that had been made, it was believed he 
had himfelf-wilfully loftthem: But young Mr. Hill 
was foon entirely cleared on this head. 

A few years after, he was.defired both on. ac- 
count of his fobriety and underfianding,; to accom- 
pany Sir William Wentworth, .a worthy. baronet 
of Yorkthire, who was then going to. make the 
tour of Europe; with whom he travelled two. or 
three years, and brought him home improved, . to 
the fatisfaction of that gentleman’s relations. 

°T'wasin thofe different travels. he colle€ted mat- 
ter for the hiftory he wrote of ‘Turky, and pub- 
lifhed in 1709; a’ work he. afterwards often re- 
pented having printed ; and (though his own) 
would criticife upon it with much feverity. (But, 
as he ufed to fay, he was a very boy when jhe 
began and ended it ; theretore great allowance may 
be made.on that account) ;.and ‘in a letter which 
has fince been printed in his works, wrote to his 
greatly valued friend, the worthy author of Cla- 
rifla, he acknowledges his confcioufnefs of fuch 
defeis : where {peaking of obfcurity, he fays, 


* Obfcurity, 
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‘ Obfcurity, indeed (if they had penetration to 
mean that) is burying fenfe alive, and fome of my 
rafh, early, too.affected, puerile {criblings mutt, 
and fhould, have pleaded: guilty to fo ju an accu. 
fation.’ 

The°fire of youth, with.an imagination lively as 
his was, feldom, if ever, go hand in hand with 
folid judgment. Mr. Hill did not give himfelf in- 
deed time for correction, having wrote it fo very 
expeditioufly, as hardly would be credited. But 
(as Dr. Sprat, then bifhop of Rochetter, ufed to 
obferve) there is certainly vifible in that book, the 
feeds of a great writer-—He feldom in his riper 
years was guilty of the fault of non-correion ; 
for he revis'd, too ftri@ly rather, every piece he pur- 
poied for the public eye (exclufive of an author’s 
natural fondnets); and it has been believed by many, 
who have read fome of his pieces in the firt copy, 
that had they never been by a revifal deepned into 
greater ftrength, they would-have pleated fill more, 
at leait more generally. 

About the year 1709 he publithed his firft poem, 
called Camillus ; in vindication, and honour of the 
earl of Peterborough, who had been general in Spain. 
After that nobleman had feen it, he was defirous to 
know who was the author of it; which having found 
by enquiry, ‘he complimented him.by making him 
his fecretary, in the room of Mr. Furly, who was 
gone abroad with ‘another nobleman: And Mr, 
Hii!] was always held in high efteem with that great 
peer ; with whom, however, he did not continue 
long; for:in the year 1710 he married the only 
daughter of Edmund Morris, Efq; of Stratford, in 
Effex ;;with whom he had a very handfome for- 
tune : By her he had-nine children, four of whom 
(a fon, and three daughters) are ftill living. 

In 1709: he was made mafter of the Theatre in 
Drury-Lane; and then, at the defire of Mr. Barton 
Booth, wrote his firft Tragedy, (Elfrid, or the Fair 
TInconftant) 
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Inconftant) which from his firft beginning of it 
he compleated in a little more than a week.— The 
following year, 1710, he was mafter of the Opera 
Houfe in the Hay-Market ; and then wrote.an 
Opera called Rinaldo, which met with great fuc- 
cefs: It was the firft which that admirable genius 
Mr. Handel compos’d, after he came to England ; 
(this he dedicated to Queen Anne). His genius 
was adapted greatly to the bufinefs of the ftage ; 
and while he held the management, he condutted 
both Theatres, intirely to the fatisfaGtion of the pub- 
lic.-——But in a few months he relinquifhed it, from 
fome mifunderftanding with the then lord chamber- 
lain; and though he was foon after follicited to take 
that charge again upon him (by a perfon the high- 
eft in command) he ftill declined it. 

From that time he bent his thoughts on ftudies 
far more folid and defirable to him; to views of 
public benefit: For his mind was ardently devoted 
to the purfuit of general improvement. But, as 
one genius feldom is adapted to» both theory and 
practice 5 fo in the execution of a variety of under- 
takings, the moft advantageous in themfelves, by 
fome mifmanagement of thofe concerned with him, 
he fail’d of the fuccefs his labours merited. 

As in particular, in an affair he fet on foot about 
the year 1715, and was the fole difcoverer of, for 
which he had a patent; the making of an Oil, as 
{weet as that from Olives, from the Beech-Nuts: But 
this being an nndertaking of a great extent, he was 
obliged to work conjointly with other, men’s aflilt- 
ance, and materials; whence arofe difputes among 
them, which terminated in the, overthrowing the 
advantage then arising from it ; which otherwife 
might have been great and lafting: 

This, has occaiioned that affair to be mifunder- 
flood by many; it therefore may not be thought 
improper, here, to fet it in a jufter light; and this 
cannot more exactly be given, than from his own 

words, 
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words, called, A fair ftate of the Account, pub- 
lifhed in the year 1716. 

‘ An impartial ftate of the cafe, between the 
patentee, annuitants, and fharers, in the Beech-Oil- 
Company.’—Some part of which is here recited. 

* The difappointments of the Beéch-Oil-Com- 
pany this year have made abundance of fharers 
peevifh ; the natural effeét of peevifhnefs is clamour, 
and clamour like a tide will work itfelf a paflage, 
where it has no right of flowing ; fome gentlemen, 
mifled by falfe conceptions both of the affair and 
its direction, have driven their difcontent through a 
miftaken chanel, and inclined abundance who are 
flrangers to the truth, to accufe the patentee of 
faults, he is not only abfolutely free from, but by 
which he is, of all concern’d, the greateft fufferer. 

‘ But, he is not angry with the angry ; he con- 
fiders they muft take things as they hear them re- 
prefented ; he governs all his a€tions by this gene- 
ral maxim ; never to be moved at a reproach, un- 
lefs it be a juft one. 

‘ In O&ober 1713 the patentee procured a grant 
for fourteen years, to him and his affigns, for the 
Beech-Oil invention. 

‘ Anno 1714, he made and publifhed propofals, 
for taking a fubfcription of 20,0001. upon the fol- 
lowing conditions ; 

‘ That every fubfcriber fhould receive, by half 
yearly payments, at Lady-Day and Michaelmas, 
during the continuance of the patent from Lady- 
Day 1715, inclufive, an annuity amounting to 
fifty-pound per cent. for any fum fubfcribed, ex- 
cepting a deduction for the payment of the directors. 

‘ That nine dire€tors fhould be chofen on mid- 
fummer-day, who fhould receive complaints upor 
non-payments of annuities ; and in fuch cafe, upon 
refufal, any five of the nine direétors had power to 
meet 2nd chufe a governor from among themfelves, 
enrolling that choice in chancery, together with the 
reafons for it. ‘ That 
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‘ That after fuch choice-and enrollment, the pa- 
= ’ 


tentee fhould ftand abfolutely excluded, the bufinefs 
be carried on, and all the e right of the. grant .be 
vefted (not as a mortgage, but as a fale without re- 


demption) in | the governor fo chofen, for the joint 
advante BS ¢ of the annuitants, in proportion to their 
feveral interé 

°- Asal ity for making. good the articles, the 
patentee did, me indenture enrolled in chancery, 


a ign and make over his,patent to truftees, in the 
indenture for the ufes above mentioned. 
Sian he firft half yearly payments 
to the a iting to. 37501. te ne due, 
and th being yet “compleated, the 


patentee difcharged it, and has never 
reckon’d that fum to the account between him and 
the company ;. which he might have dene by wir- 
tue of the articles. on which he. gave admiflion to 
the fharers. . 

For the better explanation of this {cheme it will 
be neceflary to obferve, that while the fhares were 
felling, he grew apprehenfive that the feafon would 
be pait, before the fifty pounds.per fhare they were 
to furnifh by the articles could be contributed :.He 
therefore gave up voluntarily,.and for the .general 
good, 20,000 1. of his own.25;000 guineas pure 
chafe money, as a loan to the company till the ex- 
piration of the patent,,after-which it was. again. to 
be made good to him, or his,affigns ; and this mo- 
ney fo lent by the patentee, is “all the ftock that 
ever has been hitherto employed by the company. 

‘ But inftead of making good the above-men- 
tioned conditional covenant, the board proceeded to 
unneceflary warmth, and found themfelves in- 
volved ftill. more and more in animofities, .and 

thofe irregularities which igdsyad follow groundleis 
controverfy. He would therefore take upon him- 
felf the. hazard and the power.of the whole.affair, 
accountable however to the.board,.as to the money 
part ; 
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part; and yet:would bind himfelf to pay for three 
years to come, a. profit of forty thillings per annum 
upon every-fhare, and:then deliver back the bufinefs 
to the generalieare, above the reach-.of future dif- 
appointments. 

* What reafons the gentlemen might have -to re- 
fufe fotinviting amoffer is beft known to themfel ves ; 
but they abfolutely rejedted that part of it, which 
was to fix the fole power of management in the pa- 
entee. Upon which, and many other provocations 
afterward, becoming more and more diilatisfied, he 
thonght fit to. demand repayment of five hun- 
dred pounds, ‘whichshe had ‘lent the company’; as 
he had feveral other fums before ; -and‘not receiving 
it, but, on the contrary, bemg denied fo much as 
an acknowledgment that it was:due, withdrew hiim- 
felf intirely from the board, and jeft them to their 
meafures, 

‘Thus at the fame ‘time -have I offered my de- 
fence, and my opinion: ‘By the firt I am fure I 
{hall be acquitted from all imputations ; and cons 
firmed in the good thoughts of ‘the concerned .on 
either fide, who will know for the future what at- 
tention they fhould give to idle refleftions, and 
the falfehood of rumour ; and from the latt, I have 
hopes that a plan maybe drawn, which will fettle 
at once all 'difputed pretenfions, and reftore that fair 
profpe&, ‘which the open advantage of laft year’s 
fuccefs (indifferent as it was) has demonftrated to be 
a view that'was no way chimerical. -—— 

‘ They knowhow to judge of malicious infinua- 
tions to my prejudice, by this ove mo/t feandalous ex- 
ample, which has been given by the endeavours of 
fome to perfaade the out-fharers that I have made 
an extravagant profit from the /offes of the adventur- 
ers. Whereas onthe contrary, out of Twenty-/ve 
T houfand Guineas, which was thewhole I fhould have 
received by ‘the fale of the fhares, I have given 
up Twenty Thoufand Pounds to the ufe of the com- 
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pany, and to the annuities afterward; and three 
thoufand feven hundred and fifty pounds more I 
paid to the annuitants, at Lady-Day 1715, on the 
company’s account; and have never demanded it 
again, in confideration of their difappointments the 
firft year. 

‘ So that it plainly appears, that out of twenty- 
five thonfand guineas, { have given away in two 
articles only, twenty-three thoufand feven hundred 
and fifty pounds for the public advantage. And I 
can eafily prove, that the little remainder has been 
fhort of making good the charges I have been at 
for their fervice ; by which means I am not one 
farthing a gainer by the company, notwithftanding 
the cl amou : and malice of fome pe ee adven- 
turers : And for the truth of all this, I appeal to 
their own n Of fice-Books, and defy the moft angry a- 
mong them to deny any article of it. See then 
what a grateful and generous encouragement may be 
expeéted by men, who would. dedicate their labours 
to the pro ofit of others. 


November the goth. 1716. As Hviibeal? 


This, and much more, . too tedious to infert, 
ferves to demonftrate that it was a great misfortune, 
for a mind fo fertile of invention and improvement, 
to be embarrafled by a narrow power of fortune; 
too weak alone to execute fuch undertakings. 

About the fame year he wrote another ‘Tragedy, 
intiled the Fata 1 Vifion *, or the Fall. of. Siam 
(which was ated the fame year, in, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields) sh iano he gave this Motto out of Horace. 


* This play he made a prefent of to the patentce, and had fe~ 
veral fine fcenes painted for it, at his own expence: He indeed 
gave all his pieces to the ftage ; never taking any benefit, or 
gratuity from the managers, as an author till his laft piece, 
Merope, was brought on the tage; when (unhappy gentleman) 
he. was under the neceffity of receiving his profits of the 
third nights ; which "till then, his generofity, and fpirit, had 
ever declined. 


I not 
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I not for vulgar admiration write ; 
To be well read, not much, is my delight. 


And to his death he would declare in favour of 
that choice. ——'’hat ‘year, he likewife publithed 
the two firft books of an Epic Poem, called Gideon 
(founded on a Hebrew Story) which like its author, 
and all other authors, had its enemies; but many 
more admirers. 

But his poetic pieces were not frequent in their ap- 
pearance. ‘They were the produét of fome leifure 
hours, when he relaxed his thoughts from drier 


L 
f 
phyfic, commerce in general, agriculture, war, and 

w; but in particular natural philofophy, wherein 
he has made many and valuable difcoveries. 

Concerning poetry, he fays, in his preface to 
King Henry the Vth, where he laments the want 
of tafte for Tragedy, 

‘ But in all events I will be eafy, who have no 
better reafon to with well to poetry, than my love 
for a miftrefs I fhall never be married to : For, 
whenever I grow ambitious, I fhall with to build 
higher ; and owe my memory to fome occafion of 
more importance than my writings.’ 

He had acquired fo deep an infight in law, that 
he has from his arguments and demonftrations 
obliged fome of the greateft council (formally) un- 
der their hands, to retract their own firit-civen 
opinions. 

Fle wrote part of a Tra&t of War; another up- 
on Agriculture; but they are left unfinifhed, with 
feveral other pieces. 

In his younger days he bought a grant of Sir 
Robert Montgomery (who had purchas’d it of the 
lords proprietors of Carolina) with whom, &c. he 
had been concern’d, in a defign of fettling a new 
plantation 
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plantation in the South of Carolina, of a vaft.tra& 
of Jand; on which he then defigned to purfue the 
fame intention.——-— But being not mafter of a for- 
tune equal to that{cheme, it never proved of any 
{ervice to him, though many years fince, ithas been 
cultivated largely * 

tis perfon was (in youth) extremely fair, and 
handfome; his eyes were a dark blue, both br right 
and penetrating ; brown hair and vifage oval ; which 
was enlivened with a {mile, the moft apreeable in 
converfation; where his addrefs was affably engage- 
ing; to watch was joined a dignity, which render- 
ed him at once refpefted and admired, by thofe (of 
either fex) who were acquainted with him He 
was tall, genteelly made, and not thin.——His voice 
was fweet, his converfation elegant ; and capable 
of entertaining upon various fubjects.—His difpofi- 
tion was benevolent, beyond the power of the for- 
tune he was bleffed with; the calamities of thofe he 
knew (and valued as deferving) affeted him: more 
than his own: He had fortitude of mind fufi- 
cient to fupport with calmnefs great misfortune ; 
and from his birth it may be truly faid he was ob- 
liged to meet it. 

Of himfelf, he fays in his epiftle dedicatory to 
one of his poems, 


‘Tam fo devoted a lover of a private and an- 
* bafy life, that I cannot recolle& a time wherein 
« I with’d an increafe to the little influence I culti- 
‘ vate in the dignified world, unlefs when I have 
* felt the deficience. of my own power, to reward 
* fome merit that has charm’d me :’ 


His temper, though by nature warm (when in- 
juries were done him) was as nobly forgiving 3. 
mindful of that great leffon in religion, of returning 
good for evil; and he fulfilled it often to the pre- 


. * Under the name of Georgiae 
judice 
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judice of his own circumftances. He was a. tender 
hufband, friend, and father; one of the beft matters 
to hisfervants, detefting the too common inhumanity, 
that treats them -almoft as if they were not fellow- 
creatures, 

Flis manner of life was temperate.im all refpeéts 
(which might have promis’d greater length of years) 
late hours excepted ; which his indefatigable love 
ef ftudy drew him into; night being not liable to 
interruptions like the day. 

About the year 1718 he wrote a poem called 
the Northern-Star, upon the actions of the Czar 
Peter the Great ; and. feveral years after he 
was complimented with a gold medal from .the 
emprefs Catherine (according to the Czar’s defire 
before his death) and was to have wrote his life, 
from papers which were to be fent him of the 
Czar’s: But the death of the Czarina, quickly 
after, prevented it. In an advertifement to the 
reader, in the fifth edition of that poem, publilhed 
in 1739, the author fays of it. 

* Though the defign was. profefs’d panegyric, I 
may with modeity venture to fay it was not a very 
politic, perhaps, but an honeft example of praife 
without flattery.——-In the verfe, I am afraid there 
was much to be biamed, as too low; but, I am 
{ure there was none of that fault in the purpofe; 
‘The poem having never been hinted, either before 
or atter the publication, to any perfon (native or 
foreigner) who could be fuppofed to have intereft in, 
or concern for, its fubjeét. : 

‘ In effedt, it had for fix years or more-been for- 
got by myfelf—and my country,—when upon the 
death of the prince it referred to, I was furprized 
by the condefcenfion of a compliment from the 
emprefs his relict, and immediate fucceffor; and 
thereby firft became fenfible that the poem had, by 
means of {ome foreign tranflation, reach’d the eye 
and regard of that emphatically great monarch, in 
jutftice to whom it was written.’ Soon 
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Soon after he finifhed fix books more of Gideon ; 
which made eight, of the twelve he purpos’d writ- 
ing ; but did not live to finifh it. 

In 1723 he brought his Tragedy called King 
Henry the Vth, upon the ftage in Drury-Lane ; 
which is (as he declares in the preface) a new fabric, 
yet built on Shakefpear’s foundation.. 

In 1724, for the advantage of an unhappy gen- 
tleman (an old officer in the army) he wrote a paper 
in the manner of the Spectators, in conjunction 
with Mr. William Bond, &c. intitled the Plain 
Dealer ; which were fome time after publifhed in 
two volumes o€tavo. “And many of his former 
writings were appropriated to fuch humane ufes ; 
both thofe to which he has prefixed his name, and, 
feveral others which he wrote and gave away intirely. 
But,.though the many imagined authors are not 
living, their names, and thofe performances will be 
omitted here ; yet, in mere juftice to the character of 
Mr. Hill, we mention this particular. 

In 1728, he made a journey into the North of 
cotland, where he had been about two years be- 
ore, having contracted with the York-Buildings 
Company, concerning many woods of great extent 
in that kingdom, for timber for the ufes of the 
navy ; and many and various were the affertions up- 
on this occafion: Some thought, and thence re- 
ported, that there was not a itick in Scotland could 
be capable of anfwering that purpofe ; but he de- 
monftrated the’contrary : For, though there was not 
a great number large enough for mafts to fhips of 
the greateft burthen ; yet there were millions, fit for 
all {maller. veffels,; and planks and bauks, proper 
for every fort of building.—One fhip was built en- 
tirely of it; anda report was made, that never any 
better timber was brought from any part of the 
world: But he found many difficulties in this under- 
taking ; yet had fagacity to overcome them all (as 
far as his own management extended) for when the 
trees 
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treés were by his order:chain’d together into floats, 
the, ignorant Highlanders refus’d to venture them- 
felves on them down the river Spey; till he firt 
went himfelf, to make them fenfible there was no 
danger.—In which paflage however, he found a 
great obftacle in the rocks, by which that river 
{eemed impaffible ; but on thefe he ordered fires to 
be made, when by the lownefs of the river they 
were moft expos’d ; and then had quantities of water 
thrown upon them : Which method being repeated 
with the help of proper tools, they were broke in 
pieces and thrown down, which made the pailage 
eafy for the floats. | 

This affair was carried on to a very good account, 
till thofe concern’d thought proper to call off the 
men and horfes from the woods of. Abernethy, 
in order to employ them in their lead mines in the 
fame country ; from which they hoped to make 
greater advantage. 

The magiftrates of Invernefs paid him the com- 
pliment of making him a prefent of the freedom of 
that place (at-an elegant entertainment made by 
them on that occafion) a favour likewife offered him 
at Aberdeen, &c. 

After a ftay of feveral. months in the Highlands, 
during which time he vifited the duke and duchefs 
of Gordon, who diftinguifhed him with great Civi+ 
lities, he went to York, and other places in that 
country ; where his wife then was, with fome rela- 
tions, for the recovery of her health; but his flaying 
longer there (on that account) than he intended, 
had like to have proved of unhappy confequence ; 
by giving room for fome, who imagined (as they 
wifhed) that he would not return, to be guilty of a 
breach of truft that aimed at the deftru@tion of great 
part of what he then was worth ; but they were 
difappointed. 

{n that retirement in the North, he wrote a poem 
sntitled, The Progrefs of Wit, a Caveat for the 
Vou. V. N°, 24, N ule 
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ufe of aneminent Writer. Itwas compofed of the 
genteelett praife, and keeneft allegorical fatire ; and 
it gave rio {mall uneafinefs to Mr. Pope’: Who had 
indeed drawn it upon himfelf, by being the aggreflor 
in his Dunciad.—This afterwards occafioned-a’ pri- 
vate paper-war between thofe writers, in which 
‘tis generally thought that Mr, Hill had greatly the 
advantage of Mr. Pope. For the particulars, the 
reader is referred to a fhilling pamphlet lately 
publifhed by Owen, containing Letters between Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Hill, &c. 

The progrefs of wit begins with the eight follow- 
ing lines, wherein the SNEAKINGLY APPROVES 
aftected Mr. Pope extreamly. 


Tuneful Alexis on the Thames’ fair fide, 

The Ladies play-thing, and the Mufes pride, 
With merit popular, with wit polite, 

Eafy tho’ vain, and elegant tho’ light : 

Defiring, and deferving other’s praife, 

Poorly accepts a fame he ne’er repays: 

Unborn to cherifh, SnEAkINGLY APPROVES, 
And wants the foul to fpread the worth he loves. 


During their controverfy, Mr. Pope feemed to 
exprefs his repentance, by denying the offence he 
had given ; thus, in one of his letters, he fays, 


‘ That the letters A. H. were apply’d to you in 
« the papers I did not know (for I feldom read 
; them) I heard it only from Mr. Savage *, as 


* Savage was of great ufe to Mr. Pope, in helping him to 
little ftories, and idle tales, of many perfons whofe names, 
lives, and writings, had been long fince forgot, had not Mr. 
Pope mentioned them in his Dunciad:----This office was too 
mean for any one but inconfiftent Sevage: Who, witha great 
deal of abfurd pride, could fubmit to fervile offices; and for 
the vanity of being thought Mr. Pope’s intimate, made no 
fcruple of frequently facrificing a regard to fincerity or truth. 
He had certainly, at one time, confiderable influence over that 
great poet ; but an affuming arrogance at laft tired out Mr. 
Pope’s patience. 

‘ from 
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from yourfelf, and fent my aflurances to the con- 
trary : But-I don’t fee how:the annotator on the 
D. could have rectified that miftake publicly, 
without particalarizing your name ina book where 
I thought it too good to be inferted, &c, *.’ 


And in another place he fays, 


< T fhould imagine the Dunciad meant you a real 


compliment, and fo it has been thought by many 


who have afk’d to whom that paflase made that 
oblique panegyric. As tothe notes, I am weary 
of telling a great truth, which is, that I am not 
author of them, &c,’ | 


Which paragraph was anfwer'd by the following 


in Mr. Hill's reply. 


naannaAa an Aa 


‘ As to your oblique panegyric, I am not under 
fo blind an attachment to the goddefs I was de- 
voted to in the Dunciad, but that I know it was 
a commendation; though a dirtier one than I 
wifhed for; who am neither fond of fome of 
the company in which I was lifted—thé noble 
reward, for which I was to become a diver ;—~ 
the ‘allegorical muddinefs in which I was to try 
my {kill ; — nor the inftitutor of the games you 
were fo kind to allow me a fhare in, &c.’. ——A 


genteel fevere reprimand. 


Much about the fame time he wrote another 


poem, called Advice to the Poets; in praife of 
worthy poetry, and in cenfure of the mifapplication 
of poetry in general. ‘The following lines here 
quoted, are the motto of it, taken from the poem. 


* A lame come-off. 
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Shame on your jingling,..ye foft fons, of rhynie, 
‘Tuneful confumeys of your reader’s time ! 
Fancy’s light dwarfs! whofe feather-footed ftrains, 
Dance in wild windings, thro’ ia -wafte of brains’: 
Your’s is the guilt of; all,; who judging-wrong, 
Miftake tun’d nonfenfe for the poet's fong. 


He likewife in this piece, reproves the above 
named celebrated author, for defcending below his 
genius; and in {peaking: of the infpiration of the 


Lf, > ae tere 
Mufe, he fays, 


I feel her now.—-Th’ invader fires my .breaft): 

And my foul fwells, to {uit the heaw nly gueft. 

Hear her, O Pope! She founds th’ infpir’d 

; _[decree, 

‘Thou great Arch-Angel of wit’sheav'n ! for thee ! 
Let vulgar genii, four’d by fharp difdain, - 

Piqu’d and malignant, words low war maintain, 
While every meaner, art exerts. her.aim, 

O’er rival arts, to lift her queftion’d fame; 

Let half-foul’d:poets fill on_poets fall,., 

And teach the: willing world to; {corn them all, 

But, let no-Mufe, pre-eminent as thine,.. 

Of yoice melodious,, and of force divine, ,. 

Stung by wits, wafps, all rights of rank forego, 

And turn, and {narl, and bite, .at.every foe.., 

No—like thy own Ulyfles, make no ftay:: 

Shun monfters—and puriue thy, treamy way. 


In 1731 he brought his Tragedy of Athelwold 
upon the ftage in Drury-Lane ; which, as he fays in 
his preface to it, was written on the fame fubject as 
his Elfrid-or the Fair Inconftant, which he there 
calls, ‘ An unprun’d wildernefs of fancy, with.here 
‘ and there a flower among the leaves; but without 
‘ any fruit of judgment,’— 

He likewife mentions it as a folly, having began 
and finifhed Elfrid in a week ; and both the ditter- 
ence 
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ence of time and judement are vifible in favour of 
he lat of thofe performances. 


That year he met the greateft fhock that affidtion ° 


ever gave him ; in the lofs of-one of the moft wor- 
thy of wives, to whom:he had been married above 
twenty years; 

{The following epitaph he wrote, and purpos’d 
fora monument>which he defigned to ere& over 
her grave. 


Enough, cold ftone! fuffice her long-lov’d name; 
‘Words are too.weak to-payher virtues claim. 
Temples, and tombs, and tongues, fhall. wafte 
Bo [away, 
And power’s vain pomp; in mould’ring duft decay. 
But, e’er mankind-a wife more perfect fee, 
Eternity,,O Time! fhall bury thee. 


He'was a man fufceptible of love, in its fublimet 
fenfe ; as may be feen in that poetical defcription of 
that paflion, which he has given in his poem called 
the Picture of Love ; wrote many years ago (from 
whence the following two-lines are taken) 


No wild defire can this proud blifs beftow, 
Souls, muift be match’d in heav’n, tho’ mix’d 


[below. 


About the year 1735 he was concern’d with an- 
other gentleman in writing a paper called the 
Prompter 3, all.thofe mark’d with a; B. were his. 
—This.was.meant greatly for the fervice of the 
itage ; and many of them have been regarded in 
the: higheft manner.— But, as there was not only 
inftrugtion, but reproof, the bitter, with the fweet, 
by fome,could not be relith’d. 

In 1736,-having tranflated from the French of 
Monfieur de Voltaire, the Tragedy of Zara, he 
gave it to be atted for the benefit of Mr; William 


3 Bond ; 
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Bond ; and it was reprefented: firft, at the Long- 
Room in Villars-Street, York-Buildings ; where 
that poor gentleman performed the part of ‘Lufignan 
(the old expiring king) a charaéter the was at that 
time too well fuited to; being, and looking, ‘almoft 
dead, as in reality he was before the run of it’ was 
over.—Soon after this play: was brought upon the 
ftage in Drury-Lane, by Mr. Fleetwood; at the 
earneft follicitation of Mr. Theophilus Cibber;' the 
part of Zara was played by Mrs. Cibber, and was 
her firft attempt in Tragedy ; of the “performers 
therein he makes very handfome mention in the 
preface. This play he dedicated to his royal high- 
nefs the Prince of Wales. 

The fame year was atted, at the Theatre in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, another’Tragedy of “his tranflat- 
ing from the fame French author, called Alzira, 
which was likewife dedicated to the Prince.—His 
dedications generally wore a different face from 
thofe of other writers ;. he there moft ‘warmly re- 
commends Monfieur de Voltaire, as worthy of his 
royal highnefs’s partiality; difclaiming‘for himfelf 
all expectations of his notice.” But hé was, notwith- 
ftanding, particularly honoured with his approba- 
tion. 

Thefe plays, if not a litteral tranflation, have 
been thought much better, for their having paft his 
hands; as generoufly was acknowledged by Mon- 
fieur de Voitaire himfelf. °" *> ' 3 7 

In 1737 he publithed :a'poem called,‘ The Tears 
of the Mufés; compofed of géneral fatire.)" in 
the addrefs to the reader he {ays (fpeaking of 
{atire) ae 

‘ There is, indeed, fomething fo like cruelty in 
the face of that fpecies of poetry, that it can only 
be reconciled to humanity, by the general’ benevo- 
lence of its purpofe; attacking particulars‘for the 
public advantage.’ | 


The 
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The following year he wrote (in profe) a book 
called, An Enquiry into the Merit of .Affaffination, 
with a View to the Character of Cefar; and his 
Defigns onthe Roman Republic. 

About this time, he in a manner left the world, 
(though living near fo populous a part of it as Lon- 
don) and fettied at Plaiftow in Effex ; where he en- 
tirely devoted himfelf to his ftudy, family, and 
garden ; and the accomplifhment of many profitable 
views ; particularly one, in which for years he had 
laboured thraugh experiments in-vain; and when he 
brought it to perfection, did not live to reap the 
benefit of it : ‘The difcovery of the art of making 
pot-afh like the Ruffian,which coft this nation, yearly, 
an immenfe fum of money. 

In the year 1743 he publifhed The Fanciad, an 
Heroic Poem ; infcribed to his grace the duke of 
Marlborough: Who as no name was then prefixed 
to it, perhaps, knew not the author by whom he 
was diftinguifhed in it. , 

Soon after he wrote another, intitled the Impar- 
tial ; which he: infcribed, in the fame manner, to 
the lord Carteret (now earl of Granville). In the 
beginning of it are the following lines, 


Burn, footy flander, burn thy blotted fcroll ; 
Greatnefs is greatnefs, {pite of fation’s foul, 


Deep let my foul deteft th’ adhefive pride, 
That changing fentiment, unchanges fide. 


It would be tedious to enumerate the.variety: of 
{maller pieces he at different times.was author of. 

His notions of the deity were boundlefsly ex- 
tenfive; and the few lines here quoted from his 
Poem. upon faith, publifhed in 1746, muft give the 
belt idea of his fentiments upon that moft elevated 
of all fubjects. 
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What then muft be believ’d ?—Believe God kind, 
To fear were to offend him. Fill thy heart 
With his felt laws; and ac&t the good he loves. 
Rev’rence his power. Judge him but by his works: 
Know him but in his mercies. Rev'rerce too 
The moft miftaken fchemes that mean his praife. 
Rev’rence his priefts.— for ev'ry prieft is his,—~ 
Who finds him in his confcience, 


This year he publifhed hisArt of AGting, a Poem, 
deriving Rules from a ‘new Principle, for touching 
the Paflions in a natural Manner, &c.. Which was 
dedicated to the Earl of Chefterfield. 

Flaving for many year's been in a manner forget- 
ful of the eight Books he had. finifhed of his Epie 
*coem~ called Gideon, — in 1749 he re-perufed that 
work, and publifhed three of the Books ; to which 
he gave the name of Gideon, . or the Patriot, 
-—They were infcribed to the late lord Bolingbroke ; 
to whom he accounts ‘as follows, for the altera- 


tions he had made fince the firft publication of two 
Books. 


Erring, where thoufands err’d, in youth's hot 
[{mart, 
Propulfive prejudice had ‘warp’d his heart : 
Bold, and too loud he figh’d, for high diftrefs, 
Fond of the fall’n, nor form’d to ferve fuccefs ; 
Partial to woes, had weigh’d their caufe too light, 
Wept o’er misfortune,—and mif-nam/’d it right: 
Anguifh, attrating, turn’d attachment wrong, 
And pity’s note mif-tun’d his devious fong. 


*Tis much lamented by many who are admirers 


of that {pecies of poetry, that the author did not 
finifh it. 


The fame year (after a length of different appli- 


cations, for feveral feafons, at both Theatres without 


fuccefs} 
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fuecefs) his Tragedy, called Merope, was brought 
upon the flage’in Drury-Lane by Mr. Garrick ; 


to whom, as well as to another gentleman he like-_ 


wife highly both admired and efteemed, he was 
‘ greatly obliged ; and his own words (here borrowed) 
will fhew how juft a fenfe he had of thefe obliga- 
tions.—They begin the preface to the play. 

‘ If there can be a pride that ranks with virtues, 
it is that we feel from friendfhips with the worthy. 
Mr. Mallet, therefore, muft forgive me, that I boaft 
the honour he has done my Merope—I have fo long 
been a retreater from the world, that one of the be 
{pirits in it told me lately, I had made myfelf an 
alien there. I'muft confefs, I owe fo many obliga. 
tions to its ornaments of mott diftinguifhed genius, 
that IT mufthave looked upon it-as a ‘great unhap- 
pinefs to have made choice of folitude, could’ I have 
judged fociety in general, by a refpeét fo due to 
thefe adorners of it.’ 

And in relation to this Tragedy he fays, after 
very’ juftly cenfuring Monfieur de Voltaire, for re- 
prefenting in the preface to his Merope the Enolith 
as incapable of Tragedy <7 '"" © 

* To fuch provoking ‘ftimulations'’ T have owéd 
inducement to retouch, for Mr. Voltaire’s ufe, the 
characters in his high boafted’-Merope ; and I have 
done it on a plan as near his own as [ could bring: 
it with a fafe confcience; that is to fay, without 
diftafte to Enelifh audiences. 

"This he likewife dedicated to lord’ Bolingbroke ; 
and was’ the laf he ever wrote:—YThere is a melan- 
choly: thread of fatal prophecy in the beginning of 
it; of his’own! approaching diffolution. 


Cover’d in fortune’s fhade, I reft reclin’d; 

My’ griefs all filent ;\and my joys refign’d. 

With patient éye ‘life’s evening gloom furvey : 
* Nor “fhake’ th’ out-hafPnine fands; nor bid ’em 
{ Sh [Whi eave & ‘ 


[flay. 
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Yet, while from life my, fetting profpeéts fly, 
Fain wou’d my mind’s weak oifspring fhun. to 


[die. 

Fain wou’d their hope fome light through time 
[explore ; 

The name’s kind pafport—When the man’s no 
[ more. 


From about the time he was folliciting the bring- 
ing on this play, an illnefs feized him ; from the 
tormenting pains of which he had fcarce an hour's 
intermiffion ; and after making trial of all he thought 
could be of fervice to him in medicine; he was 
defirous to try his native air of London (as that of 
Plaiftow was too moift a one) but he was.then paft 
all recovery, and wafted almoft to.a fkeleton , 
from fome internal caufe, that had produced a ge- 
neral decay (and was believed to have been an in- 
flamation in the kidneys; which his intenfe at- 
tachment to his ftudies might probably lay the 
foundation of.—When in town, he had the comfort 
of being honoured with the vifits of the moft wor- 
thy and efteemed among his.friends; but he was 
not permitted many weeks to tafte that bleffing. 

The fame humane and generous Mr, Mallet, who 
had before aided his Merope, about this time was 
making intereft for its being played again, for the 
advantage of its author :—His royal highnefs the 
prince of Wales had the great goodnefs to command 
it; and Mr. Hill juft lived to exprefs his grateful ac- 
knowledgments (to thofe about him) upon hearing 
of it:—But on the day before it was to..be. repre- 
fented he died,, in the very minute of the 
earthquake, February the eighth, 1749, which 
he feemed fenfible of, though then deprived of ‘ut- 
terance. Had he lived two days longer, he had 
been fixty-five years old.—He endur’d a twelve- 

month’s torment of the body witha calmnefs that 


confefs’d a fuperiority of foul! He was interred in 
3 the 
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the fame grave with her the moft dear to him when 
living, inthe great cloifter of Weftminifter-Abbey, 
near the lord Godolphin’s tomb. . 

It may be truly faid of Mr. Hill, he was a great 
and general writer; and had he been poffeft of the 
eftate he was intitled to, his liberality -had been no 
lefs extenfive than his genius. But often do we fee 
misfortune’s clouds obfcure the brighteft funfhine. 

Befides his works which here have been enume- 
rated, there are feveral other; particularly two 
poems, intitled the Creation, and the Judgment- 
Day ; which were publifhed many years ago.—An- 
other in blank verfe he publifhed in the time of 
his retreat into Effex; it was called,Cleon to Lycidas, 
a Time Piece ; the date not marked by the printer. 

Some years before his death, he talked of making 
a collection of his works for publication ; but poft- 
poned it for the finifhing fome pieces, which he did 
not live to effec. 

Since his death, four volumes of them have been 
publifhed by fubfcription, for his family. He left 
one Tragedy, never yet acted; which was wrote 
originally about 1737, and intitled Cafar; but 
fince, he has named it the Roman Revenge :—But 
as the author was avowedly a great admirer of 
Cefar’s character, not in the light he is generally 
underftood (that of a tyrant) but in one much more 
favourable, he was advifed by feveral of the firft 
diftinction, both in rank and judgment, to make 
fuch alterations in it as fhould adapt it more to 
the general opinion; and upon that advice he in 
a manner new wrote the play: But as moft firit 
opinions are not eafily eradicated, it has been never 
able to make a public trial of the fuccefs ; which 
many of the greateft underftanding have pronoun- 
ced it highly worthy of.— The late lord Boling. 
broke: (in.a letter wrote to the author) has called 
it one.of the nobleft drama’s, that our language, 
or any age can boaft. 
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Thefe few little fpeeches are taken from the part 
of Crefar. 


"Tis the great mind's expected pain, Calphurnia, 
To labour for the thanklefs.—He who feeks 
Reward in ruling, makes ambition guilt ; 

And living for himfelf difclaims mankind. 


And thus {peaking to Mark Anthony ; 


If man were placed above the reach of infult, 
To pardon were no virtue. Think, warm 

[ Anthony, 
What mercy is——’Tis, daring to be wrong’d, 
Yet unprovok’d by pride, perfift, in pity. 


This again to Calphurnia. 

No matter.—Virtue triumphs by negleé& : 

Vice, while it darkens, lends but foil to bright- 
[nefs :, 

And jufter times, removing flandet’s veil, 

Wrong’d merit after death is help’d to live. 
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Mr. Lewis. THEOBALD. 


HIS gentleman was born at Sittingburn in 

-- Kent; of which place his:father, Mr. Peter 
Theobald, was an eminent ‘attorney. 7! His gram- 
matical learning he receivedchiefly under the revd. 
Mr. Ellis, at [fleworth in Middlefex, ‘and after- 
; wards 


A 
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wards applied himfelf to the ftudy and practice of 
the law: but finding that ftudy too tedious and 
irkfome for his genius, he quitted it for the profeffi- 
on of poetry. He engaged in a paper called the 
Cenfor, publifhed in Miit’s Weekly Journal; and 
by delivering his opinion with two little referve, 
concerning fome eminent wits, he expofed himfelf 
to their lafhes, and refentment. Upon the publica- 
tion of Pope’s Homer, he praifed it in the moft ex. 
travagant terms of admiration; but afterwards 
thought proper to retract his opinion, for reafons 
we cannot guefs, and abufed the very performance 


he had before hyperbollically praifed. 


Mr. Pope at firft made Mr. Theobald the hero of 
his Dunciad, but afterwards, for reafons beft known 
to himfelf,; he thought proper to difrobe him of 
that dignity, and beftow it upon another: with what 
propriety we fhall not take upon us to determine, 
but refer the reader to Mr. Cibber’s two letters to 
Mr. Pope. He was made hero of the poem, the 
annotator informs us, becaufe no better was to 
be had. In the firft book of the Dunciad, Mr. 
Theobald, or Tibbald, as he is there called, is 
thus ftigmatifed, 


Dullnefs her image full expreft, 
But chief in Tibbald’s monfter-breeding breaft ; 
Sees Gods with Demons in ftrange league engage, 
And Earth, and heav’n, and hell her battles 
[wage; 
She eyed the bard, where fupperlefs he fate, 
And pin’d unconfcious of his rifing fate ; 
Studious he fate, with all his books around, 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vat pro- 
~, [found ! 
Plune’d for his fenfe, but found no bottom there 3 
Then writ, and flounder’d on, in meer defpair. 


He 
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He roll’d his eyes, that witnefs’d huge difmay, 
Where yet unpawn’d much learned lumber lay. 


He defcribes Mr. Theobald as making the fol- 
lowing addrefs to Dulnefs. 


—— For thee 

Old puns reftore, loft blunders nicely feck, 
And crucify poor Shakefpear once a-week. 
For thee I dim thefe eyes, and ftuff this head, 
With all fuch reading as was never read ; 
For thee, fupplying in the worit of days, 
Notes to dull books, and prologues to dull plays ; 
For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 
And write about it, goddefs, and aboutrt ; 
So fpins the filk-worm finall its flender ftore, 
And labours till it clouds itfelf all.o’er. 


In the year 1726 Mr. Theobald publifhed a 
piece in ottavo, called Shakefpear Reflored:, Of 
this it is faid, he was fo vain asto aver, in one of 
Mift’s Journals, June the 8th, ‘ That to expofe 
‘ any errors in it was impra¢ticable ;’ and im an- 
other, April the 27th, ‘ That whatever care might 
‘ for the future be taken, either by Mr. Pope, or 
« any other affiftants, he would give above five-hun- 
‘ dred emendations, that would efcape them all.’ 


During two whole years, while Mr. 'Pope was 
preparing his edition, he publifhed advertifements, 
requefting affiftance, and promifing fatisfaction to 
any who would contribute: to its greater perfection. 
But this reftorer, who was at that time folliciting 
favours of him, by letters, did wholly conceal that 
he had any fuch defign till after its publication ; 
which he owned in the Daily Journal of November 
26, 1728: and then an outcry was made, that Mr. 
Pope had joined with the bookfeller to raife an ex- 
travagant fubfcription ; in which he had no soars 
) 
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of. which, he had no knowledge, and againft which 


he had publickly advertifed in his own propofals- 


for Homer. 
Mr. Theobald was not only thus obnoxious to the 
refentment of Pope, but we ‘find him waging war 
with Mr, Dennis,. who treated him with more rough. 
nefs, though with lefs fatire. Mr. Theobald inthe 
Cenfor, Vol. Il. N°. XXXIII. calls Mr. Dennis 
by the;name of Furius. * The modern Furius (fays 
‘ he) is tobe looked upon as more the object of 
‘ pity, than that which he daily provokes, laughter, 
‘ and contempt. Did we really know how much 
‘ this poor man fuffers by being contradicted, or 
‘ which is the fame thing in effect, by hearing an- 
‘ other praifed ; we fhoyld in compaflion fometimes 
* attend to him with a filent nod, and let him go 
‘ away with the triumphs. of his ill-nature. Poor 
‘ Furius, where any of his cotemporaries are fpoken 
‘ wellof, quitting the ground of the prefent dif- 
‘ pute, fieps back a thoufand years, to call in the 
* fuccour of the antients. His very panegyric is 
‘ fpiteful, and he ufes it for the fame reafon as 
« fome ladies do their commendations of a dead 
‘ beauty, who never would have had their good 
« word ; but that a living one happened to be men- 
‘ tioned in their company. His applaufe is not.the 
© tribute of his heart, but the facrifice of his re- 
‘ yenge.’ 
_ Mr, Dennis in refentment of this reprefentation 
_made.of him, in. his remarks on Pope’s. Homer, 
page g. 10. thus mentions him. ‘£ There is a no- 
* torious idiot, one Hicur WuHacuum, who from 
‘ an Under-fpur-leather to the law, is become an 
‘ Under: ftrapper to the play-houfe, who has lately 
* burlefqued the Metamorphofes of Ovid, by a vile 
‘ tranflation, &c. This fellow is concerned in an 
‘ impertinent paper called the Cenfor.’ Such was the 
language of Mr, Dennis, when enflamed by con- 
tradiction, 
In 
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In the year 1729. Mr. Theobald introduced upon 
the ftage a Tragedy called the Double Falfehood ; 
the greateft part of which he aflerted was Shake- 
fpear’s. Mr. Pope infinuated to the town, that it 
was all, or certainly thé greateft part written, not 
by Shakefpear, but ‘Theobald himfelf, and quotes 
this line, 


None but thyfelf canbe thy parallel. 


Which he calls a marvellous line of Theobald, 
‘ unlefs (fays he) the play called the Double Falfe- 
‘ hood be (as he would have it thought) Shake- 
* fpear’s; but whether this line is his ‘or not, he 
« proves Shakefpear to have written’as bad!” “The 
arguments which Mr. Theobald ufés to prove the 
play to be Shakefpear’s are indeed far ‘fiom* fatis- 
factory ; Firft, that.the MS. was:above fixty 
years old; Secondly, that once Mr. Betterton 
had it, or he hath heard fo ; Thirdly, that fome 
body told him the author gave it to a baltard daugh- 
ter of his; But fourthly, and above-all, that 
he has a great’ mind that every thing that is 
eood in our tongue fhould‘be Shakefpear’s. ' 

This Double Falfehood was vindicated by Mr. 
Theobald, who was attacked again in the art of 
finking in poetry. Here Mr. Theobald endeavours 
to prove falfe criticifms, want of underftanding 
Shakefpear’s manner,’ and’ 'perverfe cavelling in 
Mr. Pope : He‘juftifies himfelf arid:the great-d'a- 
matic poet, and effays to prové!' the Tragedy’ in 
queftion to be in reality Shakefpéar’s, and’ not un- 
worthy of him. We cannot fet this controverfy in 
a clearer ‘light, than by’ tranfcribing~a ‘letter fub- 
joined to the Double Falfehood. 


DEAR SIR, a 
You defire to know; why in the genetal ‘attack 
which Mr. Pope: has lately made againft wmiters 
living 
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living and dead, he has fo often had a fling of 
fatire at me. I fhould be very willing to. plead 
guilty to his indiétment, and think as meanly of 
myfelf as he can poflibly do, were his quarrel 
altogether upon a fair, or unbiaffed nature. . But 
he is angry at the man; and as Juvenal fays—— 


Facit indignatio verfum. 


He has been pleafed to reflect on me in a few 
quotations from a play, which I had lately the 
good fortune to ufher into the world; I am there 
concerned in reputation.to ‘enter upon my defence. 
There are three paflages in his Art of Sinking in 


Poetry, which he endeavours to bring into dita; 


grace from the Double Falfehood. 


One of thefe paffages alledged by our critical ex- 


aminer is of that tamp, which is certain to, include 
me in the clafs of profound writers. The place fo 
offenfive for its cloudinefs, is, 


The obfcurenefs of her birth 
Cannot eclipfe the luftre of her eyes, 
Which make her all one light. 


I muft own, I think, there needs. no great 
CEdipus to folve the difficulty of; this.paffage. ..No- 
thing has ever been more common, than for lovers 
to compare their miftreffes eyes to funs and. flars. 
And what does Henriquez fay more here than this, 
‘ That though his miitrefs be obfcure by her.birth ; 
‘ yet her eyes are fo refulgent, they fet her. above 
* that difadvantage, and make her all over bright- 


‘ nefs,” I remember another rapture in, Shake-; 


{pear, upon a painter’s drawing a fine lady’s pic- 
ture, where the thought feems to me every whit las 
magnified and dark at the firit glance, 


=—But 
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— But her eyes 

How.could he fee to do them! having done one, 
Methinks it fhould have power to fteal both his, 
And leave itfelf unfinifhed. ——— 


This. paflage is taken from the Merchant of Ve- 
nice, -which will appear the more beautiful, the 
more it is confidered. 

Another pafiage which Mr. Pope is pleafed to 
be merry with, is ina {peech of Viclante’s ; 


Wax! render up thy truft. 


This, in his Englifh is open the letter ; and he 
facetioufly mingles it with fome pompous inftances, 
moft I believe of his own framing ; which in’ plain 
terms fignify no more than, See, whofe there ; 
{nuff the candle ; uncork the bottle; chip the bread; 
to fhew how ridiculous actions of no confequence 
are, when too much exalted in the diction, ‘This he 
brings under a figure, which he calls the Bufkin, or 
Stately. But we'll examine circumftances ‘fairly, 
and then we fhall fee which is moft ridiculous ; the 
phrafe, or our fagacious cenfurer. 

Violante is newly debauched by Henriquez,, on 
his folemn promife of marrying her : She thinks he 
is returning to his father’s court, as he told her, for 
a: fhort time ; and expects no letter from him. “His 
fervant who brings the letter, contradicts his ma- 
fter’s going for court ;'and tells her he is gone fome 
two months progrefs another way, upon a change 
of purpofe. She who knew what conceflions fhe 
had made to him, declares herfelf by ftarts, under 
the greateft agonies ; and immediately upon the 
fervant leaving‘her, expreffes an equal impatience, 
and fear of the contents of this unexpected letter. 


To hearts like mine, fufpence is mifery. 
Wax! render up thy trutft, Be the contents 
Profperous, or-fatal, they are all my due, 


Now 
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Now Mr. Pope fhews us his profound judgment 
in dramatical paflions; thinks a lady in her circum- 
ftances cannot without abfurdity open a letter that 
feems to her as furprize, with any more preparation 
than the moft unconcerned perfon alive fhould a 
common letter by the penny-poft. Iam aware Mr. 
Pope may reply; his cavil was not againft the action 

itfelf of addrefling'to the wax} but of exalting that 
- adtion in the terms. In this point I may ‘fairly 
fhelter myfelf under the judgment of a man, whofe 
character in’ poetry will vie with any rival this age 
fhall produce. 

Mr. Dryden‘in his Effay on Dramatic Poetry, 

tells us. 9° That’ when from the moft elevated 
thoughts: of ‘verfe, we pafs to thofe which are 
moft mean, and which are common with the low- 
eft houfhold converfation; yet ftill there is a 
choice’to! be made’of the beft words, and the leaft 
vulgar (provided they be apt} to exprefs fuch 
thoughts. Our language, fays he, is noble, full, 
and fignificant; and I’ know not, why he who is 
mafter of it, may not ’cloath ordinary things in 
it, as decently'as the Latin, ‘if we ufe the fame 
diligence in the choice of words.” 
I come now to the laft quotation, which in our 
examiner’s -handling, falls under’ this ~predicament 
of being a thought aftoni/bingly out of the way of com- 
mon fenfe. ae 


None but himfelf can be his parallel. 


a a ~ x ~ a a a a nw 


This, he hints, may feem borrowed from the 
thought of that mafter of.a fhow in Smithfield, 
who wrote in large letters over the picture of his 
Elephant. This 7s the greatej? Elephant in the world 
except himfelf. I like the-pleafantry of the banter, 
but have no great doubt of getting’clear from the 
feverity of it. ‘The lines in the play ftand thus. 


Is 
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Is there. 4. treactery dice: thie ta. patenatee 
fs there a treachery luxe. this in, bafenefs, 
Recorded any where, ?) It is the deepett ; 

None butitfelf can be its parallel. .. 


I am not.a little furprized,, to find that! our-exas 
ammer, ato laft. is, dwindled, into! a word-catcher: 
Literally {peaking,' indeed, I agree with Mt. Pope, 
that nothing can be the parallel to itfelf ; but allow+ 
ing..a.little.for the liberty of exprefion;- does -it:not 
plainly imply, that-it)is.a treachery. which’ ftands 
jingle for the nature of its bafenefs, and: has ‘not 


its. parallel. .on record ; and -that;inothing’ bit! a 
treachery-equal.to it.in bafenefsean parallel -it2 
If this -were-{uch nonfenfe.as Pépe would willingly 
have .it, i¢ would.be.a veryebad plea: for. me to;al- 
ledge, as,the truth is, that),the line is in Shake- 
{pear’s old copy ;, for I might-have fappreffed: it. 
But I hope. it is defenfible;).at leat if examples 
can keep it in countenance, ...Ehere® is a; piece of 
nonienfe, of the fame-kind in the,, Amphytrio: of 
Plautus :, Sofia haying.furvey’d Mercury. from top 
to toe, finds him fuch an. exaét refemblance,.of. him- 
elf, in drefs, fhape,.and features,’. that. he. cries 
out, 


Tam,confimil’ eft, atq; ego. 


That fs, he is as like me, as I am to-myfelf. 
Now I humbly conceive, in ftriétnefs of expreffion 
a man can no more be like himfelf, sthanathing its 
own parallel. But to confine myfelf to Shakefpear. 
I doubt not but I can produce foie fimilar paflages 
from him, which literally examined, are ftark non- 
fenfe; and yet taken, with a candid ‘latitude. have 
never appeared ridiculous... Mr. Pope would, fearce 
allow. one man to fay to another.) * Compare.and, 
* Weigh your ,miftrefs -with; your. .miftrefs ;and. I 
“grant the is a very.fair woman. ; \but compare her 
‘ with fome other woman that I could name, and 
“ the 
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“ the cafe Will be very much alteréd.”’ Yet the very 
fubitance of this, is faid by Shakefpear, in Romeo 


and Juliet; and Mr. Pope has not degraded it as 
any abfurdity, or unworthy of the author. 


“Phot pho! ‘you faw her fair, noneelfe being by; 
“HERSELF poiz'd with HERSELF in either‘eye. 
But, &c. 


Or, what fhall we fay of the three following quo- 
tations? #760: 2uG1g ENE CATE ONE § 
eo 21899 Romee and Jurrery 
#——-Oh! fo light a foot. . 
Will ne’er wear out the everlafting flint, 


WINTER’s TALE. 
For Cogitation 
-Refides not in the man shag does not think. 


~ HaMuer. 


Try what repentance can, what-can it not ? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent. 


Who does not fee at once, the heavieft foot that 
ever trod cannot wear out the everlafting flint? 
or that he who does not think has no thoughts in 
him ? or that repentance can avail nothing when :a 
man has not repentance ?) yet let.thefe pafiages ap- 
pear, with a cafting weight of allowance, and their 
abfurdity will not be fo extravagant, as. when exa- 
mined by the literal touchftone. 


* Your's, &c. . 
sha LEWLS THEOBALD. 
Boe pasha the above, the reader will be enabled 
to. difcernwhether:Mr. Pope has wantonly ridiculed 


the paflages in queftion; or whether Mr. eis 
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has, from a fuperftitious zeal for the memory of 
Shakefpear, defended abfurdities, and palliated ex- 
travagant blunders, 

The ingenious Mr., Dodd, who, has lately fa- 
voured the public with a judicious collection of the 
beauties. of .Shakefpear, has. quoted a- beautiful 
ftroke of Mr. Theobald’s, in his Double Falfehood, 


upon murfic. 


Strike up, my. mafters ; 

But touch the ftrings with a religious foftnefs ; 

Teach founds.to languish thro’.the night's dull 
, Lear, 

Till Melancholy, ftart from her lazy,couch, 

And careleffnefs grow concert to attention. 

Act I. Scene Il. 


A gentleman of great judgment happening to 
commend thefe lines to Mr. ‘heobald, he affured 
him he wrote them himfelf, and only them in the 
whole play. 

Mr. Theobald, befides his edition of all Shake- 
fpear’s plays, in which he corrected; with great pains 
and ingenuity, many faults which had crept into 
that great poet’s writings, is the, author of the 
following dramatic pieces. 


I. The Perfian Princefs, or the Royal Villain ; 
a Tragedy, acted at the Theatre-Royal in Drury- 
Lane, printed in the year 1715. The author ob- 
ferves inhis preface, this play was written and acted 
before he was full nineteen years old. | 

Il. The Perfidious Brother; a Tragedy acted at 
the Theatre in Little Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 1716. 
This “play is written on. the model of Otway’s 
Orphan; the {cene is ina private family in Brufiels. 

II. Pan and Syrinx;, an Opera of ‘one act; per- 
formed on the Theatre in Lite: Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, 1717: [ 399 
IV. Decius 
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IV. Decius and Paulina, a Mafque; to which is 
added Mufical Entertainments, as performed at the 
Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, in the Dramatic 
Opera of Circe, 

V. Eleftra, a Tragedy ; tranflated from the 
Greek of Sophocles, with notes, printed in the 
year 1714, dedicated to Jofeph Addifon, Eiq; 

VI. Gdipus King of Thebes; a Tragedy tran- 
flated from Sophocles, with notes, tranilated in the 
year 1715, dedicated to the earl of Rockingham. 

VII. Plutus, or the World’s Idol ; a Comedy 
tranflated from the Greek of Ariftophanes, with 
notes, printed in the year1715. ‘The author has 
to this Tranflation prefixed a Difcourfe, contain- 
ing fome Account of Ariftophanes, and his two 
Comedies of Plutus and the Clouds. 

VIII. The Clouds, a Comedy ; tranflated from 
Ariftophanes, with notes, printed in the year 1715. 

IX. The Rape of Proferpine; a Farce atted at 
the Theatre-Royal in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 1727. 

‘X. The Fatal Secret; a Tragedy acted at the 
Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden, 1725. 

XI. The Vocal Parts of an Entertainment, called 
Apollo and Daphne, or the Burgo-Mafter Trick’d; 
performed at the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
1726. 

XI. Double Falfehood ; which we have already 
mentioned. 

Mr. Theobald’s other Works are chiefly thefe. 

The Gentleman’s Library, containing Rules for 
Condué in all Parts of Life, in 1zmo. 1722. 

The firft Book of Homer’s Odyfley tranflated, 
with notes, 8vo. 1716. 

The Cave of Poverty, written in imitation of 
Shakefpear. 

Pindaric Ode on the Union, 1707. 

A Poem facred to the Memory of Queen Anne, 
Folio 1714. 

Tranilations from Ovid’s Metamorphofes. 

Lives of Antiochus, and Berenice, from the 
French, 1717. Mr, 
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he Revd. Dr. SamuEt Croxaunz, 


HE celebrated author of the Fair Circaflian, 

was fon of the revd..Mr., Samuel Croxall, 
rector of Hanworth, Middlefex,\ and vicar of Wal- 
ton upon Thames in Surry, inthe laft of which 
places our author was born. »He/'received: his 
early education at, Eton {chool, » and from: thence 
was admitted. to.St. John’s College,, Cambridge. 
Probably while he. was at the univerfity, he be- 
came enamoured-of, Mrs, Anna» Maria Mordaunt, 
who firft infpired, his, -breaft with love, and to 
whom he dedicates the poem of. the Circaffian, 
for which he has been fo much diftinguifhed. This 
dedication is indeed the characteriftic of a youth 
in love, but then it likewife proves him altogether 
unacquainted with the world, and with that eafi- 
nefs of addrefs which diftinguithes a gentleman. 
A reclufe fcholar may be paflionately in love, but 
he difcovers’ it. by,|ftrains.,of bombaft, © and 
forced allufions, of which this dedication is a very 
lively. initance. 

‘ ‘The language ,of the. Fair Circaflian, fays he, 
‘like yours, .was natural poetry; her voice 
© mufic, and the.excellent colouring and: forma- 
« tion of her features, painting; but fill, like 
« yours, drawn. by the inimitable pencil. of nature, 
« life itfelf; a pattern for the greateft mafter, but 
* copying after none; I will not fay angels are 
‘ not caft in the fame mould.’ And again in ano- 
ther place, ‘ Pardon, O lovely deity, the prefump- 

‘ tion 
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* tion of this addrefs, and favour my weak endea- 
* vours. If my confeffion of your divine power 
is any where too faint, believe it not to proceed 
from a want of due refpect, but of a capacity 
more ‘than‘human. Whoever thinks of you can 
no longer be himfelf; and if he could, ought 
to be fomething above man to celebrate the ac- 
complifhment of a goddefs. To you I owe my 
creation as a lover, and in the beams of your 
beauty only I live, move, and exift. If there 
* fhould be a fufpenfion of your charms, I fhould 
* fall to nothing. But it feems to be out of your 
* power to deprive us of their kind influence ; 
‘ wherever you fhine they fill all our hearts, and 
you are charming out of neceflity, as the author 
* of nature is good.’ We have quoted enough to 
fhew the enthufiafm, or rather phrenzy, of this ad- 
drefs, which is written in fuch a manner as if it were 
intended for a burlefque on the Falfe Sublime, as the 
{peeches of James I. are upon pedantry. 

Mr. Croxall, who was intended: for holy orders, 
and, probably, when he publifhed the Circaffian, 
had really entered into. them, was cautious left 
he fhould be known to be the author of this piece, 
fince many divines have efteemed the Song of Solo- 
mon, from which.it is taken, as an infpired poem, 
emblematic of the Meffiahand the Church. Our au- 
thor was of another opinion, and with him almoft 
all fenfible men join, in believing that it is no more 
‘than a beautiful poem, ‘compofed by that Eaftern 
monarch, upon fome favourite lady in his Seraglio, 
He artfully introduces it with a preface, in which 
he informs us, that it was the compofition of a 
young gentleman, his pupil, lately deceafed, exe- 
cuted by him, while he was influenced by that vi- 
olent paffion with which Mrs. Mordaunt infpired 
him. He then endeavours to afcertain who this 
Eaftern beauty was, who had charms to enflame 
she heart of the royal poet. He is of opinion ir 

Vou. V. N25. OQ could 
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could not be Pharaoh’s daughteryias dids beenccom- 
monly conje€tured, \becaufe the bride iin the»Can- 
ticles is charaéterifed’ as a private perfon, am fhep- 
herdefs, . one that, kept, a «vineyard; yand avas i] 
ufed by ‘her, mother’se children; alliwhichwailk a- 
gree veryowell: wath fomebody elfe; =bytccannot, 
withont: great -fraining; be drawn to fitothe Egy p- 
tian PBrincefs, o He. thén - proceeds,or* {deingso we 
‘have fo-good reafon to conclude: that it»was not 
«.Pharaoh’s daughter, we will next endeavour to 
© {hew who» fhe was; andvhére wei are. deftitute of 
+ all manner of light, but whateis afforded us by 
< that little; Arabian manufeript, mentioned yan’ the 
‘ Philofophical: Tranfacuions of :Amfterdam,;..1558, 
<faid to be fotnd in ia marbleicheft among the 
< ruins of Palmyra, -and prefénted»to the univertfi- 
«ty of Leyden:by Dr: Hermants Hoffman. » The 
< contents of which’ are fomething in the nature 
< of: Memoirs’ of the Court of Solomon ; giving a 
¢ {uficient account of the chief offices and pofts in 
his» houfhold ;). of the! feveral (funds» of the royal 
revenue ; (of the! difting&t apartments of his» pa- 
lacesthere ;,0f therdifferent Seraglios,’ being fif- 
‘ty two: in number im that one city.© /Then there 
‘ js an» account: givtm ofsthe Sultanas ;, their man- 
‘ ner of. .treatment and “living; their birth and 
‘country, with fome touches of their perfonal en- 
dowments;) how longethey, continued im favour, 
< and whet theswefults was sof the King’s fondness 
¢ foreach of theme «Among thefe,) there as ypar- 
< ticular mention whade.of a flave of more exceed- 
«ing beautyithan: had, ever been: known before ; 
‘ at whofe. appearance the charms of all the ref 
¢ vanithed like: tars beforesthe morning fun; that 
‘the King cleaved: to, her with the: ftrongeft \af- 
fection, and was.not feen out of «the Seraglio, 
where fhesswvas-kept, forabout asmonth. That 
fhe was; taken: captives together with: her mother, 
- gut, of; ao vineyiard,.1on, thea Coal iof Circaflia, 
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* by a Corfair of Hiram King of Tyre, and 

brought to Jerufalem. It is faid, fhe was placed 
in the ninth Seraglio, to the eaf of Palmyra, 
which, in the Hebrew tongue, is called Tadmor ; 
which, without further particulars, are fufficient 
to convince us that this was the charming per- 
fon, fung with fo much rapture by the Royal 
* poet, and in the recital of ° whofe ‘amour he 
feems’ fo tranfported. For the {peaks of herfelf 
as one that kept a vineyard, and’ her’ mother’s 
introducing her in one of the gardens of plea- 
fure (as it feems the did at her firtt prefenting her 
to the King) is here diftin@ly mentioned. The 
manufeript further takes notice, that the was 


called Saphira, from the heavenly blue ‘of her 
eyes. 
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Notwithftanding the caution with Which Mr. 
Croxall publifhed the Fair Circafiian, yet it was 
fome years after known to be. his. The ‘fuccefs 
it met with, which was’ not indeéd -above its 
defert, was perhaps too much for vanity (of which 
authors are feldom entirely divefted) to refift, and 
he might be betrayed into a confeflion, from that 
powerful principle, of what otherwife would have 
remained concealed. — 

Some years after it was publithed, Mr. Crago, 
one of the minifters of the city of Edinburgh, 
gave the world a fmall volume of {piritual 
poems, in one of which he takes occafion to 
complain of the proftitution of genius, and that 
few poets have ever turned their thoughts towards 
religious fubjeéts ; and mentions the author of the 
Circaflian with great indignation, for having profti- 
tuted his Mufe to the purpofes of lewdnefs, in con- 
verting the Song of Solomon (a work, as he thought 
it, of facred infpiration) into an amorous dialogue 

between a King and his miftrefs. His words are, 
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Curfs’d be he that the Circaflian wrote, 
Perith his fame, .contempt be all his lot, 
Who bafely durit in execrable ftrains, 
Turn holy myfteries into impious {cenes. 


The revd. gentleman met with fome remonttrances 
from his friends, for, indulging fo fplenetic a tenr- 
per, when he was writing in the caufe of religion, 
as to with any man accurfed, . Of this cenfure he 
was not infenfible ; in the next edition of his poems, 
he foftened the farcafm, . by declaring, in a-note, 
that he had no enmity to the author’s perfon, and 
that when he wifhed him accurfed, he meant not 
the man, but the author, which are two very di- 
finé&t-confiderations ; for an author may be ac- 
‘eurfed,. that: is, damned to fame, while the man 
may be in as fair,a way to happinefs as any 
body ;. but, continues he, I fhould not have ex- 

e€ted {uch prophanation from a clergyman. 

The Circaflian, however, is a beautiful poem, 
the numbers are generally {mooth, and there is a 
tender delicacy in the, dialogue, though greatly’ in- 
ferior to the noble original. 

Mr. Croxall had not long quitted the univerfity, 
e’er he was inftituted to the living of Hampton in 
Middlefex;, and afterwards to the united parifhes 
of St. Mary Somerfet, and St.. Mary Mounthaw, in 
the. city, of London, both which he held "till. his 
death... He .was alfo chancellor, prebend, and 
canon refidentiary and portionift of the church of 
Hereford., Towards the latter end of the reign 
of Queen Anne he publifhed two. original Cantos, 
“n imitation of Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, which were 
meant. as a fatire on the earl of Oxford's admi- 
‘niftration.. Inthe year. 1715 he addrefled a 

poem to the duke of Argyle, upon his obtaining a 
_ Vidtory over the Rebels, andthe fame year publifh- 
ed The Vifion, a poem, addrefled to the earl of 

: Halifax. 
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Halifax. He wasconcerned, with many others, in 
the tranflation of Ovid’s Metamorphofes, of which 
the following were performed by him: = 

The Story of Nifus and Scylla, from the fixth 
Book. ' 

The Labyrinth, and Daedalus and Icarus, frome 
the eighth Book. 

Part of the Fable of Cypariffus from the tenth 
Book. 

Moft part of the eleventh Book, and The Fune- 
ral of Memnon, from the thirteenth Eook. 

He likewife performed an entire Tranflation of 
fEfop’s Fables, — 

Subjomed to the Fair Circaffian are feveral Poems 
addrefied to Sylvia ; Naked Truth, from the fecond 
Book of Ovid’s Faftorum; Heathen Prieftcraft, from 
the firft Book of Ovid’s Faftorum ; A Midfummer’s 
Wifh ; and an Ode on Florinda, feen while fhe was 
Bathing. He is alfo author of a curious work, in 
one Volume Oétavo, entitled Scriprure Politics : 
being a view of the original conftitution, and fub- 
fequent revolutions in the government of that peo- 
ple, out of whom the Saviour of the World was t 
arife: As it is contained in the Bible. 

In confequence of ‘his ftrong attachment to the 
Whig intereft, he was made archdeacon of Salop 
1732, and chaplain in ordinary to his pre‘ent 
Majefty. _ 

As late as the year 1750, Dr. Croxall pub- 
lifhed a poem called The Royal Manual, in the 
preface to which he endeavours to fhew, that it 
was compofed by Mr. Andrew Marvel, and found 
amongft his MSS. but the proprietor declares, 
that it was written. by Dr. Croxall himfelf. This 
was the laft of his performances, for he died the 
year following, in a pretty advanced age. His 
abilities, as a poet, we cannot better difplay, than 
by the fpecimen we are about to quote. 
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On FLORIND A, Seen while fhe was 


Bathing. 
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WAS fummer, andthe clear refplendent 
moon 
Shedding far o’er the plains her full-orb’d light, 
Among the lefer ftars diftinGly fhone, 
Defpoiling of its gloom the fcanty night, 
Mi ae en, alking forth, a lonely path I took 
gh the fair bord er af a purling brook. 
tand refrefhing was.the midnight ¢ air, 
Whote gentle motions Ruth d th re filent grove ; 
t, unlefs when prick’d with wakeful care 
P} see warbled out her tale af fous : 
looming flowers, which in the meadows 
[orew, 
O’er all the place their blended odours threw. 
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jut A the limpid rivet’s cryftal wave, 
Its eddies gilt with Phoebe’s filver ray, 
Still as it ow’d a glittering luftre pave 
With glancing gleams that emulate the day; 
Yet oh! not half fo bright as thofe that rife 
Where young Florinda bends her {miling eyes. 


Whatever pleafing views my fenfes meet, 
Her intermingled charms improve the theme ; 
The warbling birds, the flow’rs that breath fo 
[{weet, 
And the foft furface of the dimpled ftream, 
Refembling in the pe h fome lovely part, 
With sfafaies more exalted feize my heart. 


Rapt in thefe thoughts I negligently rowd, 
Imagin’d | tranfports all my foul employ, 
When the dé Hightful voice of her I lov’d 
Sent thro’ the Shades a found of real joy. 
C nfus’d 
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Confus’d it came, with giggling laughter mixt, 
And echo from the banks reply ‘d betwixt. 


Infpir’d with hope, upborn with light defire, 
To:the dear place my:ready footiteps tend, 
Quick, as when kindling: trails of active fire 
Up.to their native firmament afcend : 
There fhrouded in the briers unfeen I ftood, 
And thro’ the leaves furvey’d) the neighb’ring 
[flood. 


Florinda; with two fifternymphs, undreft, 
Within the channel of the cooly tide; 
By. bathing fought to footh her virgin breatt, 
Nor could the night her dazzling beauties hide ; 
Her features, ‘glowing with eternal bloom, 
Darted, like Hlefper; thro’ the dufky gloom. 


Her: hair Bonndsbackwardsi ina fpiral wreath 
Her uppermbeauties:to my fight betray’d; 
The:happy frdam concealing thofe beneath, 
Around her wafte with circling waters play’ d; 
Who, while the fair one:on his bofom fported, 
Her dainty limbs with liquid kiffes courted. 


A thoufand. Cupids with their infant arms 
Swanr padling in the current here and there; 
Some, with {miles innocent, remark’d the charms 
Of the regardleis undefigning fair 3" 
Some, with thei little Eben bows full- bended,” 
And levell’d fhafts, the naked girl defended. 


Her eyes, her lips, her breafts exaétly round, 
Of Jilly hue, unnumber’d arrows fent ; 
Which to my heart an eafy paflage found, 
Thrilld in» my bones, and thro’ my marrow 
[went : 
Some bubbling upward thro’ the water came, 
Prepar'd by fancy to augment my flame. 
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Ah love! how ill I bore thy pleafing pain 
For while the tempting fcene fo near I view'd, 
A fierce impatience.throb’d in every vein, 
Difcretion fled and reafon lay fubdu’d; 
My blood beat high, and with its trembling made 
A ftrange commotion in the ruftling fhade.: 


fear feiz’d the tim’rous Naiads, all aghaft 
Their boding fpirits at the omen fink, 
Their eyes they wildly on each other catft, 
And meditate to gain the farther brink ; 
When in I plung’d; refolving to affwage: 
In the cool gulph love’s importuning rage. 


Ah, ftay Florinda (fo I meant to fpeak) 
Let not from love the lovelieft objeé fly ! 
But ere I fpoke, a loud combining fqueak 
From fhrilling voices pierc’d the diftant fky : 
When ftraight, as each was their peculiar care, 
Th’ immortal pow’rs'to bring relief prepare. 


A golden cloud defcended from above, 
Like that which whilom hung on Ida’s brow, 
Where Juno, Pallas, and the queen of love, 
As then to Paris, were confpicuous now. 
Each goddefs feiz’d her fawrite charge, and 
[threw 
Around her limbs a-robe of azure hue. 


But Venus, who with pity faw my flame 
Kindled by her own Amoret fo bright, 

Approv’d in private what fhe feem’d to blame, 
And blefs’d me with a vifion of delight: 

Carelefs fhe dropt Florinda’s veil afide, 

hat nothing might her choiceft beauties hide. 


t faw 
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I faw Elyfium and the milky way 

Fair-opening to the fhades beneath her breaft ; 
In Venus’ lap the ftruggling wanton lay, 

And, while fhe ftrove to hide, reveal’d the ref. 
A mole, embrown’d with no unfeemly grace, 
Grew near, embellifhing the facred place, 


So pleas’d I view’d, as one fatigu’d with heat, 
Who near at hand beholds a fhady bower, 
Joyful, in hope amidft the kind retreat 
To fhun the day-ftar in his noon-tide hour ; 
Or as when parch’d with dronghty thirft he {pies 
A moffy grot whence pureft waters rife. 


So I Florinda——but beheld in vain : 
Like Tantalus, who in the realms below 

Sees blufhing fruits, which to increafe his pain, 
When he attempts to eat, his tafte forego. - 

O Venus ! give me more, or let me drink 

Of Lethe’s fountain, and forget to think, 
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HE celebrated tranflator of Virgil, was 

born in the year 1699. He received his 
early education in the college near Winchefter ; 
and in 1719 was removed from thence to new col- 
lege in Oxford. When he had ftudied there four 
years, he was preferred to the living of Pimperne 
in Dorfetfhire, by his friend and relation, Mr. George 
Pitt; which he held during the remaining part of 
his life. While he was at the univerfity, he poffeffed 
the affection and efteem of all who knew him ; and 
was particularly diftinguifhed’ by that great poet 
Dr. Young, who fo much admired the early dif- 
plays of his genius, that with an engaging famt- 
iiarity he ufed to call him his fon. 

Amongft the firft of Mr. Pitt’s performances 
which faw the light, were a panegyric on lord Stan- . 
hope, anda poem onthe Plague of Marfeilles: Buz 
he had two large Folio’s of MS. Poems, very fairly 
written out, while he -was a fchool-boy,which at the 
time of election were delivered to the examiners. One 
of thefe volumes contained an entire tranflation of 
Lucan; and the other confifted of Mifcellaneous 
pieces. Mr. Pitt’s Lucan has never been publifhed ; 
perhaps from the confideration of its being the pro- 
du@ion of his early life, or from a confcioufnefs of 
its not equalling the tranflation of that author 
by Rowe, who executed this tafk in the meri- 
dian of his genius. Several of his other pieces 
were publifhed afterwards, in his volume of Mif- 
cellaneous Poems. 


The 
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The ingenious writer of the Student hath o- 
bliged the world by inferting in that work feveral 
original pieces by Mr. Pitt; whofe name is prefixed 
to them. Fle 

Next'to his beautiful’ Tranflation® of Virgil, Mr. 
Pitt gained the greateft reputation by tetidering into 
Englith, Vida’s Art™of Poetry, which he ‘has exe- 
cuted with the ftri€teft attention to the author’s fenfe, 
with the utmoft elegance of verfification, and 
without fuffering the noble fpirit of the original to 
be loft in his tranflation. 

This amiablepoet died in the year 1748, with- 
out leaving one enemy behind him. °On his tomb- 
itone were engraved thefe words, : 


‘* He lived innocent, and died beloved.” 


Mr. AuditorBenfon, who ina pamphlet: of his 
writing, has treated, Dryden’s tranflation. of Virgil 
with great contempt, was yet charmed with that 
by, MrePitt,) and found in it. fome beauties, of 
which, she was fond -even to a degree of en- 
thufiafim... Alliteration is one of thofe beauties 
Mr. Benfon, fo» much admired, and in’ praife of 
which he has a long differtation in his ‘letters. on 
tranflated verfe. He once took an opportunity, 
in converfation with Mr. Pitt, to magnify that 
beauty, and to compliment him upon it. Mr. Pitr 
thought ,this ‘article far lefs confiderable than Mr. 
Benfon, did; but fays he,.‘ fince you are fo fond of 
* alliteration, the following couplet upon Cardinal 
* Woolfey will not difpleaf< you, 


‘ Begot by butchers, but by bithops bred, 
‘ How high his honour holds his haughty head. 


Benfon was no doubt charmed to hear his favourite 
grace in poetry fo beautifully exemplified; which it 
certainly is, without any affectation or ftiffnefs. 

O 6 Waller 
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Waller thought this a beauty; and Dryden was 
very fond of.it. Some late writers, under the no- 
tion of imitating thefe two great verfifiers in this 
point, run into. downright; affeftation, and are 
guilty of the moft improper and. ridiculous expref- 
fions, provided there be.but an alliteration. It is 
very remarkable, that.an affectation of this beauty 
is ridiculed by Shakefpear, in Love’s Labour Loft, 
A Il. where the Pedant Holofernes fays, 


I will fomething affect the letter, for it argues 


faciiity. 
The praifeful princefs pierced, and prickt—— 


Mr. Upton, in his letter concerning Spencer, ob- 
ferves, that alliteration is ridiculed too m Chaucer, 
in a paflage which every reader does not underftand. 


The Ploughman’s Tale is written, infome mea- 
ture, In imitation of Pierce’s Ploughman’s Vifions ; 
and runs chiefly upon fome one letter, or at leaf 
many ftanza’s have this affeéted iteration, “as 


A full fterne ftriefe is ftirr’d now, 
For dome be grete grown on grounde. 


When the Parfon thereforein his order comes to 
tell his tale, which refleCted on the clergy, he fays, 


I am a fouthern man, 
T cannot jeft, rum, ram, reff, by letter, 
And God wote, rime hold I but little better. 


Ever fince the publication of Mr. Pitt’s verfion of 
the /eneid, the-learned world has’ been divided 
concerning the juit proportion of merit, which ought 

. to 
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to be afcribed to it. Some have made no {cruple 
in defiance of the authority of a name, to prefer it 
to Dryden’s, both in exaétnefs, as to his author’s 
fenfe, and even in the charms of poetry. This per- 
haps, will be beft difcovered by producing a few 
fhining--paflages of the. AEneid, tranflated by thefe 
two great matters. 


In biographical writing, the firft and moft effential 
principal is candour, which no reverence for the 
memory of the dead, nor affeétion for the virtues of 
the living fhould violate. The Impartiality which 
we ‘have endeavoured to obferve through this work, 
obliges us to declare, that fo far as our judgement 
may be trufted, the latter poet has done mot juttice’ 
to Virgil ; that he fhines in Pitt with a luftre, which 
Dryden wanted not power, but leifure to beitow ; 
and areader, from Pitt’s verfion, will both acquire a 
more intimate knowledge of Virgil’s meaning, and 
a more exalted idea of his abilities. Let not this 
detract from-the high reprefentations we have en- 
deavoured in fome other places to make of Dryden. 
When he undertook Virgil, he was ftooping with 
age, oppreffed with wants, and confli&ing with in- 
firmities. In this fituation, it was no wonder that 
much of his vigour was loft; and we ought rather to 
admire the amazing force of genius, which was 
fo little depreffed under all thefe calamities, than 
induftrioufly to dwelj/on his imperfe€tions. 


Mr. Spence'in one of his chapters on Allegory, 
in his Polymetis, has endeavoured to fhew, how very 
little our poets have underftood the allegories of 
the antients, even in their tranflations of them; 
and has inftanced Mr. Dryden’s tranflation of 
the Aneid, ‘as he thought him one of our mof 
celebrated poets. ’The mittakes are very numerous, 
and fome of them unaccountably grof, Upon this, 


fays 
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{ays Mr,. Warton,..‘‘,1 was’ defirous to examine 
«« Mr. Pitt’s tranflation of the fame paflages ; and 
‘‘ was furprized to find near fifty inftances which 
‘«¢ Mr. Spence has. given, of Dryden’s. miftakes. of 
‘¢ that kind; when Mr..Pitt had. not. fallen into 
“‘ above three or ,four.” Mr. Warton then pro- 
duces fome inftances, which we -fhall not here 
tranfcribe, as it will be more entertaining to our 
readers to have a few of the moft ‘fhining paiiages 
compared, in which there isthe higheft room, for 
rifing to a blaze of poetry. 


There are few ftrokes in the whole Aineidy which 
have been more admired than Virgil’s defeription of 
the Lake of Avernus; Book VI, 


Spelunca alta fuit, vaftoque immanis hiatu, 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris ; 
Quam fuper haud ullz. poterant impune volantes 
Tendere iter penniss; talis,fefe halitus,atris, 
Faucibus effundens fupera.ad convexa ferebat2:». 
Unde locum Graii dixerunt nomine Aornon: 
Quatuor hic primum nigrantes terga juvencos: 
Conftituit, frontique invergit vina facerdos:; 
Et, fummas carpens media inter cornua fetas, 
Ignibus imponit facris libamina prima, 
Voce vocans Hecaten,. caloque ereboque poten- 
[tems 
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Deep was the cave ;, and downward _as.it. went, 
From the wide mouth, a rocky wide defcent ;: 
And here th’ accefs a gloomy. grove.defends. ; 
And there th’ innavigable lake extends. 

O’er whofe unhappy waters, void of light, 
No bird prefumes to fteer‘his airy, flights ...°%. ody 
Such deadly ftenches from the depth arife,, ...- 
And fteaming fulphur that infects the, fkies.....) j,, 
I From 
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From hence the Grecian bards their legends 
[make, 

And give the name Aofnus to the lake. 

Four fable bullocks in the yoke untaught, 

For facrifice, the pious hero brought. 

The prieftefs pours the wine betwixt their horns : 

Then cuts the curling hair, that firft oblation 
[burns, 

Invoking Hecate hither to repair ; 

(A powerful name in hell and upper air.) 
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Deep, deep, a cavern lies, devoid of light, 

All rough with rocks, and horrible to fight ; 

Its dreadful mouth is fene’d with fable floods, 
And the brown horrors of furrounding woods, 
From its black jaws fuch baleful vapours rife, 
Blot the bright day, and blaft the golden fkies, 
That not a bird can ftretch her pinions there, 
Thro’ the thick poifons, and incumber’d air, 
But ftruck by death, her flagging pinions ceafe ; 
And hence Aornus was it call’d by Greece. 
Hither the prieftefs, four black heifers led, 
Between their horns the hallow’d wine the fhed ; 
From their high front the topmoft hairs the drew, 
And in the flames the firft oblations threw. 

Then calls on potent Hecate, renown’d 

In Heav’n above, and Erebus profound: 


The next inftance we fhall produce, in which, as 
in the former, Mr. Pitt has greatly exceeded Dry- 
den, is taken from Virgil’s defcription of Elyfiam, 
which fays Dr. Trap is fo charming, that it-is al- 
moft Elyfium to read it. 
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His demum exaétis, perfeéto munere dive, 
Devenere locos latos, & amoena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, fedefque beatas. 
Largior hic campos ether & lumine veftit 
Purpureo; folemque fuum, fua fidera norunt. 
Pars. in gramineis exercent membra paleftris, 
Contendunt ludo, & fulva luctantur arena : 
Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, & carmina dicunt. 
Wecnon Threicius longa cum vefte facerdos 
Obloquitur numeris feptem difcrimina vocum: 
Jamque eadem digitis, jam pectine pulfat eburno. 


PT APYE 


Thefe rites compleat, they reach the flow’ry 
[ plains, 
The verdant groves, where endlefs pleafure reigns. 
Here glowing féther fhoots a purple ray, 
And o’er the region pours a double day. 
From {ky to fky th’ unwearied {plendour runs, 
And nobler planets roll round brighter funs. 
Some wreftle on the fands, and fome in play 
And games heroic pais the hours away. 
Thofe raife the fong divine, and thefe advance 
In meafur'd fteps to form the folemn dance. 
There Orpheus graceful in his long attire, 
In feven divifions ftrikes the founding lyre; 
Acrofs the chords the quivering quill he flings, 
-Or with his flying fingers {weeps the ftrings. 


DRYDEN, 


Thefe holy rites perform’d, they took their way, 

Where long extended plains of pleafure lay. 

The verdant fields with thofe of heav’n may vie; 

With Aether vetted, and a purple fky : 

The blifsful feats of happy fouls below ; 

Stars of theix own, and their own funs they 
[know. 


Their 
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Their.airy limbs in {ports they exercife, 

And on the green contend the wreftlers prize. 

Some in heroic verfe divinely fing, 

Others: in artful meafures lead the ring. 
The Thracian bard furrounded by the reft, 
There ftands confpicuous in his flowing veft. 

His flying fingers, and harmonious quill, 

Strike feven diflinguifh’d notes, and feven at 

[once they fill. 


In the celebrated. defcription of the fwiftnefs of 
Camilla in the ViIth Afveid, which Virgil has la- 
boured with fo much-induftry, Dryden is more 
equal to, Pitt than in the foregoing inftances, tho’ 
we think even in this he falls fhort of him. 


Tila vel intaéte fegetis per fumma volaret 
Gramina, nec teneras curfu leefiffet ariftas: 
Velmare per medium, fluctu fufpenfa tumenti 
Ferret iter; celeres nec tingeret zquore plantas. 


DRYDEN. 


The fierce virago fought, 
Outftrip’d the winds, in {peed upon the plain, | 
Flew o’er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain: 
She fwept the feas, and as fhe fkim’d along, 
Her flying feet, unbath’d, on billows hung. 


Re Baba T. 


She led the rapid race, and left behind, 
The flagging floods, and pinions of the wind ; 
Lightly fhe flies along the level plain, 7 
Nor hurts the tender grafs, nor bends the golden 
| ) rain ; 
Or o’er the {welling furge fufpended eens 
And {moothly fkims unbath’d along the deeps. 
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We fhall produce one paflage:of a.very*different 
kind from the former, thatthe reader may:have the 
pleaf ure of making theccomparifonw 2 This®is the 
celebrated fimile itt the XIth Book, ‘when the «frety 
eagerne{s of sTurnus» panting for: the-battle, is te- 
fembl ed torthat of a Steed whichis perhaps one of 
the moft p'Gurefque beautidsin the whole Aneid! 


Qualis, ubi abruptis fugit Basis a vinc’lis, 
Tandem liber equus, campoque potitus aperto ; 
Aut ille in paftus armentaque tendit equarum, 
Aut affuetus aquee perfundi flamme noto 

Emi icat jar rechifquie fremit cervicibus alte ~~ 
Laxurians, ‘luduntque jube per cola, per armos, 


DRYDEN, 
Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reins, 


The w anton courfer BRP ey o’er the plains : 

Or in the pride of youth, o’erleaps the moundss; 
And fowffs the femaes in forbidden grounds. 

Or feeks his wat’ring in, the well- known flood, 
T’o quench his thirft, and cool his fiery blood : 
He fwims luxuriant.in the liquid plain ; ; 

And _o’er his fhoulders flows. his waving main, 
He neighs, he fnorts, he-bears his head,on high; 


Before his ample chef, she frothy waters flys 


PITT. 


So the gay pamper’d fteed with loofen’d reins, 

Breaks from the ftall, and pours along the plains ;” 

With large fmooth ftrokes he rufhes to the flood, 

Bathes his bright fides, ‘and cools his fiery blood ; 

Neighs as he flies; and tofling high his head, * 

Snuffs the fair females inthe diftant mead ; 

At every motion q’er his neck reclin’d,. 

Plays his redundant main, and dances” in the 
(wind. 


From 
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From the above fpecimens, our readers may 
determine for themfelves to whofe tranflation 
they, would givé the preference. Critics, like 
hiftorians,, fhonld diveft themfelves of prejudice: 
they fhould never be mifguided by the authority of 
a great name, nor yield that tribute to pre(cription, 
which is only due to merit. Mr. Pitt, no doubt, 
had many advantages above Dryden in this arduous 
province: As Ke was later in the attempt, he had 
confequently the verfion of Dryden to improve up- 
on. He faw the etrors of that great poet, and 
avoided them ; he difcovered his beauties, and im- 
proved pon them; and as he was not impelled by 
neceflity, he had leifure to’revife, correct, and finith 
his excellent work. 

The Revd. and ingenious Mr. Jofeph Warton has 
given to the world a compleat edition of Virgil’s 
works made Englifh. The ineid by Mr. Pitt: 
The Eclogues, Georgics, and notes on the whole, 
by himfeif; with fome new obfervations by Mr. 
Hold{worth, Mr. Spence, and others. This is the 
compleateft Englifh drefs, in which Virgil ever ap- 
peared. It is enriched with a différtation on the 
Vith Book of the ZEneid, by Warburton. On the 
Shield of Aineas, by Mr. William Whitehead. On 
the Character of Japis, by the late Dr. Atterbury 
bifhop of Rochefter; and’ three Effays on Paftoral, 
Didattic, and Epic Poetry, by Mr. Warton. 
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Mr. HammMmonp. 
"T: HIS Gentleman, known to the world by the 


Love Elegies, which fome years after his 
death were publifhed by the Earl of Chefterfield, 
was the fon of a ‘Turkey merchant, in the city of 
London, 
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London. We cannot afcertain where he received 
his education; but it does not appear that he was 
at any of the univerfities. Mr. Hammond was early 
preferred to a place about the perfon of the late 
Prince of Wales, which he held till an unfortunate 
accident ftript him of his reafon, or at leaft fo affected 
his imagination, that his fenfes were greatly difor- 
dered. The unhappy caufe of his calamity was a 
paffion he entertained for one Mifs Dafhwood, which 
proved unfuccefsful. Upon this occafion it was 
that he wrote his Love Elegies, which have been 
much celebrated for their tendernefs. ‘The lady 
either could not return his paffion with a recipro- 
cal fondnefs, or entertained too ambitious views to 
fettle her affections upon him, which he himfelf in 
fome of his Elegies feemsto hint; for he frequently 
mentions her paffion for gold and fplendour, and 
juftly treats it as very unworthy a fair one’s bofom. 
The chief beauty of thefe Elegies certainly confifts 
in their being written by a man who intimately felt 
the fubje&; for they are more the language of the 
heart than of the head. They have warmth, but 
little poetry, and Mr. Hammond feems to have been 
one of thofe poets, who are made fo by love, ‘not 
by nature. 


Mr. Hammond died in the year 1743, in the 
thirty-firft year of his age, at Stow, the feat of 
his kind patron, the lord Cobham, who honoured 
him with a particular intimacy. The editor 
of Mr. Hammond’s Elegies obferves, that he 
compofed them before he was 21 years of age; 
a period, fays he, when fancy and imagination 
commonly riot at the expence of judgment and 
correGtnefs. He was fincere in his love, as in his 
friendfhip; he wrote to his miftrefs, as he fpoke 
to his friends, nothing but the true genuine fenti- 
ments of his heart. Tibullus feems to have been 


the model our author judicioufly preferred to Ovid s 
the 
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the former writing directly from the heart to the heart, 
the latter too often yielding and addrefling himfelf 
to the imagination. 

As a fpecimen of Mr. Hammond’s turn. for 
Elegiac Poetry, we fhall quote his third Elegy, in 
which he-upbraids and threatens the avarice of 
Nezra, and refolves to quit her. 


Should Jove defcend in floods of liquid ore, . 
And golden torrents ftream from every part, 

That craving bofom {till would heave for more, 
Not all the Gods cou’d fatisfy thy heart. 


But may thy folly, which can thus difdain . 
My honeft love, the mighty wrong repay, 
May midnight-fire involve thy fordid gain, 
«And onthe fhining heaps of rapine prey. 


May all the youths, like me, by love deceiv’d, 
Not quench the ruin, but applaud the doom, 
And when thou dy’ft, may not one heart be 
[griev’d : 
May not one tear bedew the lonely tomb, 


But the deferving, tender, gen‘rous maid, 
Whofe only care is her poor lover’s mind, © 
- Tho’ ruthlefs age may bid her beauty fade, 
In every friend to love, a friend fhall find. 


And when the lamp of life will burn no more, 
When dead, the feems as in a gentle fleep, 
The pitying neighbour fhall her lofs deplore ; 
. And round the bier afflembled lovers weep. 


With flow’ry garlands, each revolving year 
Shall ftrow the grave, where truth and foftnefs 
| [reft, 
Then home returning drop the pious tear, 
And bid the turff lie cafy on her breatt. 
3 pie 
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Mr. Joon BANKs. 


i S: HIS poet was the fon of Mr, John Banks 
: of Sunning in Berkfhire, in which place he 
was born in 1709. His father dying while our 
author was very young, the cate of his education 
devolved upon an uncle in law, who placed him 
at a private {chool, under.the tuition of one Mr. 
Eelpene, an Anabaptift. ‘This fchoolmafter, fo far 
from encouraging young Banks to. make a great 
progrefs in claffical learning, exerted his influence 
with his relations to have him taken from fchool, 
and reprefented him as incapable of receiving 
much erudition. This conduét in Mr. Belpene 
proceeded from an early jealonfy imbibed againft 
this young man, who, fo far from being “dull, as 
the f{chool-mafter reprefented him, poflefied, ex- 
traordinary parts, of which he gave very early 
proofs. 

Mr. Belpene was perhaps afraid, that as foon as 
Mr. Banks fhould fimsh his education, he would be 
referred to him as minifter to the congregation 
of Anabaptifts, which place he enjoyed, indepen- 
dent of his fchool.. [he remonftrances of Mr. 
Belpene prevailed with Mr. Banks’s uncle, .who 
took him from fchool, and put him apprentice to 
a Weaver at Reading. Before the expiration of 
the apprenticefhip, Mr. Banks had the misfortune 
to break his arm, and .by .thatvaccident was dif- 
qualified from purfuing the employment to which 
he was bred. How early Mr. Banks began to 
write we cannot ,determine, but probably, the firft 
fallies of his wit were directed againft this {chool- 
matter, 


Mr. BsA.N KS, gue 


mafter,:‘by:whom he:was injurioufly treated, and 
by whofe unwarrantable jealoufy, his education, in 
ome meafure, was ruined. , Oursauthor, by the 
accident \already mentioned,» being. rendered unfit 
to obtain a livelihood, -by any mechanical employ- 
ment, (was inva fituation deplorable enough: fits 
‘uncle was either unable, or unwilling’ to » aflift 
him; sor,. perhaps, as the relation between: them 
was only collateral, he had not a fufficient degree 
of tendernefs for him, to make. any efforts in his 
favour. In: this perplexity of our young poet’s 
affairs, tem pounds were left him by a relation, 
-which. he very. oeconomically improved to'the beft 
advantage,» ddexcame to London, and purchafing 
a. parcel of old books, he fet upva ftall in’ Spital- 
Fields; 

Much about this time Stephen Duck, who had 
wrote a poem called'The Threfher, reaped very great 
advantages: from it, and was:careffed by perfons in 
power, who, in imitation of the Royal patronefs, 
heaped favours upon him, perhaps more on account 
of the extraordinary regard Queen Caroline had 
dhewn him, than any-opinion of his merit. Mr. Banks 
contidered that thefuccefs. of Mr. Duck was certainly 
owing to the peculiarity of his circumftances,and that 
the novelty of a threfher writing verfes, was the ge- 
nuine caule of his being taken notice of, and not any 
intrinfic excellence in the verfes themfelves. "Phis re- 
oflexion infpired him with a refolution of making 
an effort of the fame kind; but as curiofity. was no 
‘more tobe excited by novelty, the attempt was 
‘without fuccefs. He wrote; in imitation of The 
“Threfher,, The Weaver's Mifcellany, which failed 
producing the intended effect, and, ’tis: faid, ne- 
-ver was reckoned:by Mr. Banks himfelf as any 
way worthy, of particular diftinétion.. His bufineis 
.of felling books upon:a ftall becoming difagreea- 
ble toshim, vas it. ddmanded a conftant ‘and uncom: 

-fortable. attendance,he! quitted that)way of life, 
and 
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and was received into the fhop of one Mr, Mon- 
tague a bookbinder, and bookfeller, whom he ferved 
fome time as ajourneyman. During the time he 
lived with Mr. Montague, he employed his leifure 
hours in compofing feveral poems, which were now 
{welled to fuch a number, that he might follicit a 
fubfcription for them with a good grace. © He had 
taken care to improve his acquaintance,' and as 
he had a power of diftinguifhing his company, he 
found his intereft higher in the world than he had 
imagined. He addrefled a poem to Mr. Pope, 
which he tranfmitted to that gentleman, with a 
copy of his propofals inclofed. Mr. Pope aniwer- 
ed his letter, and the civilities contained in it, by 
fub{cribing for two fetts of his poems, and ’tis faid 
he wrote to Mr. Banks the following compliment, 


‘ May this put money in your purfe : 
« For, friend, believe me, I’ve feen worfe.” 


The publication of thefe poems, while they, no 
doubt, enhanced his intereft, added likewife fome- 
thing to his reputation; and quitting his employ- 
ment at Mr. Montague’s, he made an effort to live 
by writing only. He engaged in a large work in 
folio, entitled, The Life of Chrift, which was 
very acceptable to the public, and was executed 
with much piety and precifion. 

Mr. Banks’s next profe work, of any confiderable 
length, was A Critical Review of the Life of Oliver 
Cromwell. We have already taken notice that he 
received his education among the Anabaptifts, and 
confequently was attached to thofe principles, and a 
favourer of that kind of conftitution which Cromwell, 
in the firft period of his power, meant to eftablifh. 
Of the many Lives of this great man, with which 
the biography of this nation has been augmented, 
perhaps not one is written with a true difpaflionate 
candour. Men are divided sin: their fentiments 
concerning the meafures which, at that critical Abra, 

: were 
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were purfued by contending faftions. The writers, 
who have undertaken to review thofe unhappy 
times, have rather ftruggled to defend a party, to 


which they may have been fwayed by education’ 


or intereft, than, by ftripping themfelves of all 
partiality, to dive to the bottom of contenti- 
ons in fearch of truth. he heats of the Ci- 
vil War produced fuch animofities, that the fervour 
which then prevailed, communicated ‘itfelf to ‘pc- 
flerity, and, though at the diftance of a’ hundred 
years, has not yet fubfided. It will be no wonder 
then if Mr. Banks’s Review is not found altoge- 
ther impartial. He has, in many cafes, very fuc- 
cefsfully defended Cromwell; he has yielded his 
conduct, in others, to the juft cenfure of the world, 
But were a Whig and a Tory to read this book, 
the former would pronounce him a champion for 
liberty, and the latter would declare hima fub- 
verter of truth, an enemy to monarchy, and a 
friend to that chaos which Oliver introduced. 

Mr. Banks, by his early principles, was, no doubt, 
biaifed to the Whig intereft, and, perhaps, it may 
be true, that in tracing the aétions of Cromwell, 
he may have dwelt with a kind of increafing 
pleafure onthe bright fide of his charafter, and 
but flightly hinted at thofe fads on which 
the other party faften, when they mean to traduce 
him asa parricide and an ufurper. But fuppofing 
the allegation to be true, Mr. Banks, in this par- 
ticular, has only difcovered the common failing of 
humanity : prejudice and partiality being blemithes 
from which the mind of man, perhaps, can never 
be entirely purged. 

Towards the latter end of Mr. Banks’s life, he 
was employed in writing two weekly news-papers, 
the Old England, and the Weftminfter Journals. 
Thofe papers treated chiefly on the politics of 
the times, andthe trade and navigation of England. 
‘They were carried on by ourauthor, without of- 
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ence to any party, with an honeft regard to the 
public intereft, and in the fame kind of fpirit, 
that works of that fort generally are. ‘Thefe papers 
are yet continued by other hards. 


Mr. Banks had from nature very confiderable 
abilities, and his poems defervedly hold the fecond 
rank. ‘They are printed in two volumes 8vo. Be- 
fides the poems contained in thefe volumes, there 
are feveral other poetical pieces of his {cattered in 
news-papers, and other periodical works to which 
he was an occafional contributer. He had the 
talent of relating a tale humoroufly in verfe, and 
his graver poems have both force of thinking, and 
elegance of numbers to recommend them, 


Towards the fpring of the year 1751 Mr. 
Banks, who had long been in a very indifferent 
{tate of health, vifibly declined. His diforder was 
of a nervous fort, which he bore with great pa- 
tience, and even with a chearful refignation. -This 
{pring proved fatal to him; he died on the 1gth 
of April at his houfe at Ilington, where he had 
lived feveral years in eafy circumftances, by the 
produce of his pen, without leaving one enemy be- 
hind him. 


Mr. Banks was a man of real good nature, of 
an eafy benevolent difpofition, and his friends 
ever efteemed him as a moft agreeable com- 
panion. He had none of the petulance, which 
too frequently renders men of genius umaccept- 
able to their acquaintance. He was of fo com- 
pofed atemper, that he was feldgm known to 
be in a paflion, and he wore a perpetual chearful- 
nefs in his countenance. He was rather bafhful, 
than forward; his addrefs did not qualify him for 
gay company, and though he poflefied a vary 
extenfive knowledge of things, yet, as he had a 
muc 
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much grace of delivery, or elegance of manner, 
he could not make fo good a figure in converfation, 
as many perfons of lefs knowledge, with a happier 
appearance. Of all authors Mr. Banks was the 
fartheft removed from envy or malevolence. As 
he could not bear the leaft whifper of detradion, 
fo he was never heard to exprefs uneafinefs at the 
growing reputation of another ;- nor was he ever 
engaged in literary contefts. We fhall conclude 
this article in the words of lord Clarendon. 
* He that lives fuch a life, need be lefs anxious at 
* how fhort warning it is taken from him *.” 
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3 HIS unfortunate poetefs, the circumftances 

of whofe-life, written by herfelf, have lately 
entertained the public, was born in the year 1712. 
~ She was the daughter of Dr. Van Lewen, a gen- 
tleman of Dutch extraction, who fettled in Dublin, 
Her mother was defcended of an ancient and ho- 
nourable family, who have frequently intermarried 
with the nobility. 

Mrs. Pilkington, from her earlieft infancy, had 
a ftrong difpofition to letters, and particularly to 
poetry. All her leifure hours were dedicated to 
the mufes; from a reader fhe quickly became a 
writer, and, as Mr. Pope expreffes it, 


‘ She lifp’d in numbers, for the numbers came," 


Her performances were confidered as extraordi- 
nary for her years, and drew upon her the admi- 

* See lord Clareadon’s character of the lord Falkland. 
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ration of many, who found more pleafure in her 
converfation, than that of girls generally affords. 
In confequence of a poetical genius, and an en- 
gaging fprightlinefs peculiar to her, fhe had many 
wooers, fome of whom ferioufly addrefled her, 
while others meant no more than the common gal- 
antries of young people. After the ufual ceremo- 
ny of a courtfhip, fhe became the wife of Mr. 
Matthew ‘ilkington, a gentleman in holy orders, 
and well known in the poetical world by his vo- 
lume of Mifcellanies, revifed by dean Swit. As 
we have few materials for Mrs. Pilkington’s life, 
befide thofe furnifhed by herfelf in her Memoirs 


fon, but her underftanding. She was applauded 
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tal ftab to his peace. Behold the ditference between 
the lover and the hufband! When Mr. Pilkington 
courted her, he was not more enamoured of her 
perfon, ‘than her poetry, he fhewed her verfes to 
every body in the erithufiaim of admiration; bat 
now he was become a hufband, it was a kind 
f treafon for a wife to pretend to literary accom- 


dificult to check, and the vanity of a poet ftill 
‘pore dificult: wit in a female mind can no more 
ceafe to fparkle, than fhe who poffefies it, can 
ceafe to fpeak. Mr. Pilkington began to view her 
with {cornful, yet with jealous eyes, and in this 
fituation, nothing but mifery was likely to be their 
jot, «: While thefe jealoufies fubfifted, Mr. Pilking- 

ton, 
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ton, contrary to the advice of his friends, went in- 
to. England, in order to ferve as chaplain to al- 
derman Barber during his mayoralty of the city of 
London. 

While he remained in London, and having the 
ftrange humour of loving his wife beft at a di- 
flance, he wrote her a very kind letter, in which 
he informed her, that her verfes were like herfelf, 
full of elegance and beauty *; that Mr. Pope and 
others, to whom he had fhewn them, longed to fee 
the writer, and that he heartily wifhed her in Lon- 
don. This letter fet her heart on fame. London 
has very attractive charms to moft young’ people, 
and it cannot be much wondered at if Mrs. Pil- 
kington fhould take the only opportunity fhe was 
ever likely to have, of gratifying her curiofity: which 
however proved fatal to;her;for though wecannot find, 
that during thisvifitto London, her conduét was the 
leaft reproachable, yet, upon her return-to Ireland, 
fhe underwent a violent perfecution of tongues. 
They who envied her abilities, faftened now upon 
her morals; they were induftrious. to trace the 
motives of her going to, London; her behaviour 
while fhe was there; and infinuated: fufpicions a- 
gainft her chaftity. Thefe detracters. were chiefly 
of her own fex, who fupplied by the bittereft ma- 
lice what they wanted in power. 

Not long after this an accident happened, which 
threw Mrs. Pilkington’s affairs into the utmoft con- 
fufion. Her father was ftabbed, as fhe has related, 
by an accident, but many people in Dublin be- 
lieve, by his own wife, though fome fay, by his 
own hand. Upon this. melancholy occafion, 
Mrs. Pilkington has given an account of her 
father, which places her in a very amiable 
light. She difcovered for him the'moft filial tender- 
neis; fhe watched round his bed, and feems: ta 
have been the only relation.then about him, who 

* An extravagant compliment; for Mrs. Pilkington was far 
from being a beauty, ‘ 
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deferved his blefling. From the death of her fa- 
ther her fufferings begin, and the fubfequent part 
of her life is a continued feries of misfortunes. 

Mr, Pilkington having- now no expectation of a 
fortune by her, threw off all referve in his beha- 
viour to her. While Mrs. Pilkington was in the 
country for her heaith, his diflike of her feéms to 
have encreafed, and, perhaps, he refolved to get 
rid of his wife at. any rate: nor was he long wait- 
ing for an occafion of » parting -with her. The 
ftory of their feparation may be found at large in 
her Memoirs. The fubftance is, that-fhe was fo 
indifcreet as to permit a gentleman to be found 
in her bed-chamber at an unfeafonable hour; for 
which fhe makes this apology. * Lovers of learn- 
* ing I am fure will pardon me, as I folemnly de- 
‘ clare, it was the attraCtive charms of a new book, 
‘ which the gentleman would not lend me, but 
‘ confented to ftay till I read it through, that 
‘ was the fole motive of my.detaining him.’~ ‘This 
indeed is a.poor evafion; .and as Mrs. Pilkington 
has faid no more in favour of: her innocence, they 
muft have great charity indeed with whom fhe 
can ftand exculpated. 

Whilethe gentleman was with her, the fervants let 
in twelve men at:the kitchen window, who, though 
they might, as fhe avers, have opened the chamber 
door, chofe rather to break it to pieces, and took 
both her and the gentleman prifoners. Her hufband 
now told her, that fhe muft turn out of doors; and 
taking hold of her hand, made a prefent of it to the 
gentleman, who could not in honour refufe to take 
her, efpecially as his own liberty was to be pro- 
cured upon no other terms. It being then two 
o’clock in the morning, and not knowing where 
to fteer, fhe went home with her gallant: but fhe 
fincerely affures us, that neither of them entertain- 
eda iiought of any thing like love, but fat like 
ftatues “till break of day. 

The 
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The gentleman who was found’ with her, was 
obliged to fly, leaving a letter and five guineas in- 
clofed in it for her. She then took a lodging in 
fome obfcure ftreet, where fhe was perfecuted by 
infamous omen, who were panders to men of 
fortune. 

In the mean time Mr. Pilkington carried on a vi- 

- gorous profecution againit her in the Spiritual Court; 
during which, as the {fays, he folemnly declared, he 
would allow her a maintainance, if fhe never gave 
him any oppofition: but no fooner had he obtained 
a {eparation, than he retraéted every word he had 
faid on that fubje&t. Upon this the was.advifed to 
lodge an appeal, and as every one whom he confult- 
ed, aflured him he would be caft, he made a propo- 
fal of giving her a fmall annuity, and thirty pounds * 
in money ; which, in regard to her children, fhe 
chofe to accept, rather than ruin their father. 
She was with child at the time of her feparation, 
and when her labour came on, the woman where 
fhe lodged infifted upon doubling her rent : where- 
upon fhe was obliged to write petitionary letters, 
which were not always fuccefsful. 

Having paffed the pains and peril of childbirth, 
fhe begged of Mr. Pilkington to fend her fome 
money to carry herto England ; who, in hopes of 
getting rid of her, fent her nine’ pounds. She 
was the more defirous to leave Ireland, as fhe 
found her charaéter finking every day with the 
public. When the was on board the yacht, a gen- 
tleman of figure in the gay world took an op- 
portunity of making love to her, which fhe re- 
jected with fome indignation. ‘ Had I (faid fhe) 
“ accepted the offers he made me, poverty had ne- 
‘ ver approached me. I dined with him at Park- 
‘ gate, and I hope virtue will be rewarded; for 
‘ though I had but five guineas in the world to car. 


* Of which, fhe fays, fhe received only 151, 
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“ ry me to London, I yet poffefled chaftity enough 
‘to refufe fifty for a night’s lodging, and that 
‘too from a handfome well-bred man. I fhall 
“ fearcely ever forget his words to me, as they 
« feemed almoft prophetic.’ ‘* Well, madam, faid 
«‘ he, you do not know London; you will be un- 
“s done there.” ‘* Why, fir, faid I, I hope you 
«« don’t imagine I will go into a bad courfe of 
“< life?” ‘* No, madam, faid he, but I think you 
‘* will fit in your chamber and ftarve;” which, 
“upon my word, I have been pretty near doing ; 
« and, but that the Almighty raifed me one wor- 
«thy friend, good old Mr. Cibber, to whofe hu- 
‘ manity I am indebted, under God, both for li- 
‘ berty and life, I had been quite loft.’ 

When Mrs, Pilkington arrived in London, 
her conduct was the reverfe of what prudence 
would have diftated. She wanted to get. into fa- 
vour with the great, and, for that purpofe, took 
a'lodging in St. James’s ftreet, at a guinea a 
week ; upon no other profpec of living, than what 
might arife from fome poems fhe intended to pub- 
lifh by fubfcription.. In this place fhe attracted 
the notice of the company frequenting White’s 
Chocolate-Houfe; and her flory, by means of Mr, 
Cibber, was made known to perfons of the fir 
diftinGion, who, upon his recommendation, were 
kind to her. 

Her acquaintance with Mr. Cibber began by a 
prefent fhe made him of The Trial of Conftancy, 
a poem of hers, which Mr. Dodfley publithed, 
Mr. Cibber, upon this, vifited her; and, ever after, 
with the moft unwearied zeal, promoted her in- 
tereft, The reader cannot expect that we fhould 
{well this volume by a minute relation of all the 
incidents which happened to her, while fhe con- 
tinued a poetical mendicant. She has not, with- 
out pride, related all the little tattle which pafied 
between her and perfons of diftinction, who, 
through 
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through the abundance of their idlenefs, thought 
proper to trifle an hour with her. 

Her virtue feems. now to have been in a declin- 
ing ftate; at leaft, her behaviourwas fuch, that aman 
muft have extraordinary faith, who can think her 
innocent. She has told us, in the fecond volume 
of her Memoirs, that fhe received from a noble 
perfon a prefent of fifty pounds. This, fhe fays, 
was the ordeal, or fiery trial; youth, beauty, no- 
bility of birth, attacking at once the moft defolate 
perfon in the world. However, we find her foon 
after this thrown, into great diftrefs, and making 
various applications: to perfons of diftin&tion for 
fubf{criptions to her poems, Such as favoured her 
by fubfcribing, fhe has repaid with moft lavith en- 
comiums, and thofe that withheld that proof of 
their bounty, fhe has. facrificed to her refentment, 
by exhibiting them in the: moft hideous light her 
imagination could form. 

From: the general account of her‘charaéters, this. 
obfervation refults, That fuch as fhe has ftigmatized: 
for want of charity, ought rather to be ‘cen- 
fured for want-of decency. There might be ma- 
ny reafons, why a perfon benevolent in his nature, 
might yet refufe to fubfcribe to her; but, in gene- 
ral; fuch as refufed, did it (as fhe fays) in a rude 
manner, and fhe was more piqued: at their defi- 
ciency in complaifance to her, than their want 
of generofity. Complaifance is eafily fhewn; it 
may be done without expence; it often procures 
admirers, and can never makean enemy. On the 
other hand, benevolence itfelf, accompanied with 
a bad grace, may lay us under obligations, but 
can never command our affection.: It is faid 
of King Charles I. that he beftowed his bounty 
with fo: bad:a grace, that he difobliged more by 
giving, than his fon by refufing; and we have 
heard of a gentleman of great parts, who went 
to, Newgate with a greater fatisfaftion, as the 
judge who committed him. accompanied the 
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fentence with an apology and a compliment, than 
he received from his releafment by another, who, in 
extending the King’s mercy to him, allayed the Roy- 
al clemency by fevere invectives againft the gentle- 
man’s condud. 

We muft avoid entering into a detail of the 
many addreffes, difappointments, and encourage- 
ments, which fhe met with in her attendance up- 
on the great: her characters are naturally, fome- 
times juttly, and often ftrikingly, exhibited. The 
incidents of her life while fhe remained in London 
were not very important, though fhe has related 
them with all the advantage they can admit of. 
They are fuch as-commonly happen to poets in 
diftrefs, though it does not often fall out, that the 
infolence of wealth meets. with fuch a bold re- 
turn as this lady has given it. There is a fpirit 
of keennefs, and freedom runs through her book, 
fhe fpares no man becaufe he is great by his fta- 
tion, or famous by his abilities. Some knowledge 
of the world may be gained from reading her Me- 
moirs; the different humours of mankind fhe has 
fhewn to the life, and whatever was ridiculous in 
the characters fhe met with, is expofed in very 
lively terms. 3 

The next fcene which. opens in Mrs. Pilking- 
ton’s life, is the prifon of the Marfhalfea. The 
horrors and miferies of this jail fhe has patheti- 
cally defcribed, in fuch a manner as fhould affect 
the heart of every rigid creditor. In favour of her 
fellow-prifoners, fhe wrote a very moving memo- 
rial, which, we are told, excited the legiflative 
power to grantan A& of Grace for them. Af- 
ter our poetefs had remained nine weeks in this 
prifon, the was at laft releafed by the goodnefs 
of Mr. Cibber, from whofe reprefentation of her 
diftrefs, nolefs than fixteen dukes contributed a 
guinea apiece towards her enlargement. When 
this news was brought her, fhe fainted away with 
excefs of joy. Some time after fhe had tafted li- 
berty, 
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berty, fhe began to be weary. of that continued 
attendance upon the great; and see was re 
folved, if ever fhe was again favoured with a com- 
petent fum, to turn it nto trade, and Bei the 
precarious life of a poetical mendicant. Mr. Cib- 
ber had ve: guineas in-referve for her, which, 
with ten more the received. from the duke 
Marlborough, ae dl her to take a fhop in St. 
James's Se treet, which fhe filled with pamphlets 
and prints, as bei ing a bufinefs better fuited to her 
tafte and abil ilities, ange any other. Her adventures, 
while fhe remained a thopkeeper, are not extreme- 
ly important. Sie) has negi:cted to inform us 
how long ‘fhe continued behind the counter, but 

told us, -however,. that by- the: hberality 
riends, and the bounty of her fabfcrib- 
ers, the was-fet above want, and that the autumn 
of her days was like to. be’ fpent in peace and 
{erenity. 

But whatever were her profpects, fhe lived not 
long to enjoy:the comforts of competence, for on 
the “29th of Ausot, 1750, a few years after the- 
publicati on of her fecond volume, fhe died at 
Dublin, in the thirty ninth-year: of her age. 

Confidered sas a writer, fhe holds no mean rank. 
She was the author of. The Turkifh Court, or 
The London Apprentice, ated at the theatre in 
Caple-ftreet, Dubin, 1748, bat never printed. 
This piece was poorly performed, otherwife 
it promifed to have given. great fatisfac- 
tion. The firft act of her tragedy of the Roman 
Father, is no ill {pe ecimen of her talents that way, 
and throughout her Memoirs there are fcattered 
many beautiful little pieces, written with a true 
fpirit of poetry, though under all the difadvantages 
that wit can fuffer, Her memory feems to have 
been amazingly great, of which her being able to re- 
peat almoft all Shakefpear i is an altonifhing inftance, 

One of the prettieit of her poetical perform- 
ances, is the following Addrefs to the reverend 
eis Dr. 
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Dr. Hales, with whom fhe became acquainted at 
the houfe of captain Mead, near Hampton-Court, 


To the Revd: Dr. HALES. 


Hail, holy fage! whofe comprehenfive mind, 
Not to this narrow fpot of earth confin’d, 
Thro’ num’rous worlds can nature’s laws explore, 
Where none but Newton ever trod before ; 
And, guided by philofophy divine, 
See thro’ his works th’ Almighty Maker fhine : 
Whether you trace him thro’ yon rolling fpheres, 
Where, crown’d with boundlefs glory, he ap- 
[pears ; 
Or in the orient fun's refplendent rays, 
His fetting luftre, or his noon-tide blaze, 
New wonders ftill thy curious fearch attend, 
Begun on earth, in higheft Heav’n to end. - 
©! while thou doft thofe God-like works purfue, 
What thanks, from human-kind to thee are due ! 
Whofe error, doubt, and darknefs, you remove, 
And charm down knowledge from her throne a- 
bove. 
Nature to thee her choiceft fecrets yields, 
Unlocks her fprings, and opens all her fields ; 
Shews the rich treafure that her breaft contains, 
In azure fountains, or enamell’d plains ; 
Each healing ftream, each plant of virtuous ufe, 
To thee their medicinal pow’rs produce. 
Pining difeafe and anguifh wing their flight, 
And rofy health renews us to delight. 


When you, with art, the animal diffect, 
And, with the microfopic aid, infpeét, 
Where, from the heart, unnumbered rivers glide, 
And faithful back return their purple tide ; 
How fine the mechanifm, by thee difplay’d ! 
How wonderful is ev’ry creature made ! 
Veflel s, 
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Veffels, too fmall for fight, the fluids ftrain, 
Concoé, digeft, affimilate, fuftain ; 

In deep attention, and furprize, we gaze, 

And to life’s author, raptur’d, pour out praife, 


What beauties doft thou open tothe fight, 
Untwitting all the golden threads of light ! 
Each parent colour-tracing to its fource, 
Diftin& they live, obedient to thy force ! 
Nought from thy penetration is conceal’d, 
And light, himfelf, fhines to thy foul reveal’d. 


_ . So when the facred writings you difplay, 
And on the mental eye fhed purer day ; 

In radiant colours truth array’d we fee, 

Confefs -her charms, and guided up by thee; 

Soaring fublime, on contemplation’s wings, 

_'The fountain feek, whence truth eternal {prings. 

Fain would I wake the confecrated lyre, 

And fing the fentiments thou didft infpire ! 

But find my ftrength unequal to a theme, 

Which afks a Milton’s, or a Seraph’s flame ! 

If, thro’? weak words, one ray of reafon thine, 

Thine was the thought, the errors only mine. 

Yet may thefe numbers to thy foul impart 

The humble incenfe of a grateful heart. 

Trifles, with God himfelf, acceptance find, ~* 

If offer’d with fincerity of mind ; . 

Then, like the Deity, indulgence thew, 

Thou, moft like him, of all his works below. 
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Mr. Tuomas SOUTHERN. 


*-F* HIS eminent poet was born in Publin, on 

the year of the Reftoration of Charles the Tid. 
and received his early education at the univerity 
there. In the 18th year of his age, he quitted Ire- 
land, and as his intention was to purfue a lucrative 
profeflion, he entered himfelfin the Middle-Temple. 
But the natural vivacity of his mind overcoming 
confiderations of advantage, he quitted that ftate of 
life, and entered into the more agreeable fervice 
of the Mufes *. 

The firft dramatic performance of Mr. Southern, 
his Perfian Prince, or Loyal Brother, was acted in 
the year 1682. ‘The ftory is taken from Thamas 
city ice of Perfia, a Novel ; and the fcene is laid in 

Ifpahan in Perfia. This play was introduced at a 
time w hen the Tot y intereit was triumphant in Eng- 

land, and the character of the Loyal Brother 
was no doubt intended to compliment James 
Duke of York, who afterwards rewarded the poet 
for his fervice. To this Tragedy Mr. Dryden wrote 
the Prologue and Epilogue, which furnifhed Mr. 
Soushiera with an oppo ortunity of faying in his dedi- 
cation, ‘ That the Laureat’s own pen “fecured me, 
* maintaining the out- works, while I lay fafe en- 
‘ trenched within his lines ; and malice, ill-nature, 
‘ and cenfure were forced to grin at a diftance.’ 

The Prologue is a continued invective againft the 
Whigs, and whether confidered as a party libel, or 
an indu@ion to a new play, 13 in every refpect un- 
worthy of the great hand that wrote it. His next 
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play was a Comedy, called the Difappointment, or 
the Mother in Fafhion, performed in the year 1684. 
——After the acceflion of king James the IId to the 
throne, when the duke of Monmouth made an un- 
fortunate attempt upon his uncle’s crown, Mr. 
Southern went into the army, in the regiment of 
foot raifed by the lord Ferrers, afterwards com. 
manded by the duke of Berwick; and he had three 
commiflions, viz. enfign, lieutenant, and captain, 
under King James, in that regiment. 

During the reign of this prince, in the year be- 
fore the Revolution, he wrote a T'ragedy called the 
Spartan Dame, which however was not aéted til] 
the year 1721. The fubje& is taken from the Life 
of Agis in Plutarch, where the charaer of Chelonis, 
between the. duties of a wife and daughter was 
thought to have a near refemblance to that of King 
William’s Queen Mary. * I began this play, fays 
* Mr. Southern, a year before the Revolution, and 
near four acts written’ without any view. Man 
things interfering with thofe times, I laid by what 
I had written for feventeen years: I fhewed it 
then to the late duke of Devonthire, who was in 
every regard a judge; he told me he faw no rea- 
fon why it might not have been aed the year of 
* the Revolution: .I then finifhed it, and as I thought 

cut out the exceptionable parts, but could not get 
it aéted, not being able to perfuade myfelf to the 
cutting off thofe limbs, which I thought effential 
* to the ftrength and life of it. But fince I found 
it muft pine in obfcurity without it, I confented 
to the operation, and after the amputation of every 
line, very near to the number of 400, it ftands on 
its own legs ftill, and by the favour of the. town, 
and indulging affiftance of friends, has come fuc.. 
cefsfully forward on the ftage.’. This play was 
inimitably acted. Mr. Booth, Mr. Wilks, Mr, 
Cibber, Mr. Mills, fen. Mrs. Oldfield, and Mrs. 
Porter, all performed in it, in their heighth of re- 
putation, and the full vigour of their powers, . 
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Mr. Southern acknowledges in his preface. to this 
play, that, the laft fcene of the third Act, was al- 
moft all written by the honourable John Stafford, 
father to the earl.of Stafford, Mr. Southern has like- 
wife acknowledged, that he received from the book- 
feller, as a price for this play, 150 1. which at that 
time was very extraordinary. He was the firft who 
raifed the advantage of play writing to a fecond and 
third night, which Mr. Pope mentions in the fol- 
lowing manner, 


~——Southern born to raife, 
The price of Prologues and of Plays. 


The reputation which Mr. Dryden gained by the 
many Prologues he wrote, induced the players to be 
follicitous to have one of his to fpeak, which were 
generally well received by the public. Mr, Dry- 
den’s price for a Prologue had ufually been five 
guineas, with. which fum Mr. Sonthern prefented 
bim when he received from him a Prologue for one of 
his plays. Mr. Dryden returned the money, and 
faid to him; ‘ Young.man this is too little, I muft 
<« have ten guineas.’ Mr. Southern on this obferv’d, 
that his ufual price was five guineas. ‘ Yes an- 
< f{wered Dryden, it has been fo, but the, players: 
< have hitherto. had my. labours too cheap 5. for: the 
« fature I muft have ten guineas*, 

Mr, Southern was.induftrious to draw all imagin- 
able profits from his poetical labours. Mr. Dryden 
once took occafion to afk him how much he got by 
one of his plays; to which. he anfwered, that he 
was really afhamed to informhim. But Mr, Dryden 
being a. little importunate to know, he plainly told 
him, that by his.laft play he cleared feven hundred 
pounds ; which appeared aftonifhing to Mr. Dryden, 


* Trom the information of a gentleman perfonally acquaint= 
ed with Mr. Southern, who defires to have his name conceal’d. 
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as he himfelf had never been able to acquire more 
than one hundred by any of his moft fuccefsful 
pieces. The fecret is, Mr. Southern was not be- 
neath the drudgery of follicitation, and often fold 
his tickets at a very high price, by making applica- 
tions to perfons of diftin@ion:: a degree of fervility 
which perhaps Mr. Dryden thought was much be- 
neath the dignity of a poet; and too much in the 
character of an under-player.. 

That Mr. Dryden entertained a very high 
opinion of our author’s abilities, appears from 
his many expreflions of kindnefs towards him. He 
has prefixed a copy of verfes to a Comedy of his, 
called the Wife’s Excufe, aéted in the year 1692, 
with very indifferent fuccefs: Of this Comedy, Mr. 
Dryden had fo high an opinion, that he bequeathed 
to. our poet, the care of writing half the lait a@ of 
his. Tragedy of Cleomenes, ‘ Which, fays Mr. 
Southern, when it comes. into. the world: will appear 
to be fo. econfiderable a truft, that all the town will 
pardon me for defending this play, that preferred 
me. to it.’ 

Oar author continued from time to time to, enter- 
tain the public with his dramatic pieces, the great- 
eft_part of which met with the fuccefs they deferved. 
The night on which his Innocent Adultery was 
firft aed, which is perhaps the moft moving play 
in any language ; a gentleman took occafion to afk 
Mr, Dryden, what was his opinion of Southern’s 
genius ?. to which that great poet replied, © That he 
thought him fuch another poet as Otway.’ When 
this reply was communicated to Mr. Southern, he 
confidered it as a very great compliment, having no 
ambition to be thought a more confiderable poet 
than Otway was. 

Of our author’s Comedies, none ere in poffef- 
fion of the ftage, nor perhaps deferve to be fo; 
for in that province he is lefs excellent than in 
Tragedy, ‘lhe prefent Laureat, who is perhaps 
one 
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one of the beft judges of Comedy now living, be- 
ing afked his opinion by a gentleman, of Southern’s 
comic dialogue, anfwered, That it might be. deno- 
minated Whip-Syllabub, that is, flafhy and light, 
but indurable ; and as it is without the Sal Atti- 
cum of wit, can never much delight the intelligent 
part of the audience. 

The moti finifhed, and the moft pathetic of Mr. 
Southern’s plays, in the opinion of the critics, is 
his Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave. This drama is 
built upon a true ftory, related by Mrs. ‘Behn, ina 
Novel; and has fo much the greater. influence on 
the audience, as they are fenfible that the reprefen- 
tation is no fiction. In this piece, Mr. Southern has 
touched the tender pafiions with fo much fkill, that 
it will perhaps be injurious to his memory to fay of 
him, that he is fecond to Otway. Befides the ten- 
der and delicate ftrokes of paflion, there are many 
fhining and manly fentiments in Oroonoko; and 
one of the greateft genius’s of the prefent age, has 
often obferved, that in the moft celebrated play of 
Shakefpear, fo many ftriking thoughts, and fuch a 
glow of animated poetry cannot be furnifhed. This 
play is fo often aéted, and admired, that any illuf- 
tration of its beauties here, would be entirely fuper- 
fluous. His play of The Fatal Marriage, or The 
Innocent Adultery, met with deferved fuccefs; the 
affecting incidents, and interefting tale in the tra- 
gic part, fufficiently compenfate for the low, tri- 
fling, comic part; and when the character of Ifa- 
bella is aéted, as we have feen it, by Mrs. Por- 
ter, and Mrs. Woflington, the ladies feldom fail to 
fympathife in grief. 

Mr. Southern died on the z6th of May, in the 
year 1746, in the 86th year of his age; the latter 
part of which he fpent in a peaceful ferenity, hav- 
ing by his commiffion as a foldier, and the profits 
ot his dramatic works, acquired a handfome fortune ; 
and being an exact ccconomif, he improved what 

fortune 
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fortune he gained, to the beft advantage: He en- 
joyed the longeft life of all our poets, and died 
the richeft of them, a very.few excepted. 

A gentleman whofe authority we have already 
quoted, had likewife informed us, that Mr. Southern 
lived for the laft ten years of his lifein Weftminfter, 
and attended very conftant at divine fervice in the 
Abbey, being particularly fond of church mufic. 
Fie never ftaid within doors while in health, two 
days together, having fuch a circle of acquaintance 
of the beft rank, that he conftantly dined with one 
er other, by a kind of rotation, 
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The Revd. Mr. James MILLER. 


HIS gentleman was born in the year 1703. 

He was the fon of a clergyman, who poflefied 
two confiderable livings in Dorfethhire *.. He rez 
ceived his education at Wadham-College in Oxford, 
and while he was refident in that univerfity he com- 
pofed part of his famous Comedy called the Humours 
of Oxford, aéted in the year 1729, by the particular 
recommendation of Mrs. Oldfield. 

This piece, as it was a lively reprefentation. of 
the follies and vices of the ftudents of that place, 
procured the author many enemies. 

Mr. Miller was defigned by his relations to be bred 
to bufinefs, which he declined, not being able to 
endure the fervile drudgery it demanded. He no 
fooner quitted the univerfity than he entered into 
holy orders, and was ‘immediately preferred to be 
leciurer in Trinity-College in Conduit-Street, and 
preacher of Roehampton-Chapel. Thefe livings 
were too inconfiderable to afford a genteel fub- 
fitence, and therefore it may be fuppofed he had 
recourfe to dramatic writing to encreafe his finan- 
ces. ‘This kind of compofition, however, being 
reckoned by fome very foreign to his profeffion, 
if not inconfiftent with it, was thought to have re- 
tarded his preferment in the church. Mr. Miller 
was likewife attached to the High-Church intereft, 
a circumftance in the times in which he lived, not 


* The account of this gentleman is taken from the informa- 
tion of his wid6w. 
very 
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very favourable to preferment. -He was fo honett 
however in thefe principles, that upon a large 
ofier|being made him by the agents for the miniftry 
in the time of a general oppofition, he had virtue 
fuficient to withftand the temptation, though his 
circumftances at that time were far from’ being 
eafy. Mr. Miller often confefled to fome of his 
friends, that this was “the fiery trial of his 
conftancy. He had received by his wife a 
very genteel fortune, and atendernefs for her had 
almoft overcome his refolutions; but he re- 
covered again to his former ‘firmnefs, when upon 
hinting to his wife, the terms upon which prefer- 
ment might be procured, fhe rejected them with in- 
dignation ; and he became afhamed of his own 
wavering. This was an inftance of honour, few 
of which are to be met with in the Lives of the 
Poets, who have been too generally of a time-ferv- 
ing temper, and too pliant to all the foilies and 
vices of their age. But though Mr. Miller would 
not purchafe preferment upon the terms of writing 
for the miniftry, he was content to ftipulate, never 
to write againit them, which propofal they rejected 
in their turn. 


About a year before Mr. Miller’s death, which 
happened in 1743, he was prefented »by Mr. Cary 
of Dorfetfhire, to the profitable living of Upfun, 
his father had before poffets’d, -but"which this wor- 
thy man lived not long to enjoy ; nor had he ever 
an opportunity of making that provifion for his 
family he fo much follicited ; and which he even 
difdained to do at the expence of his honour. 


Mr. Miller’s dramatic works are, 


I. Humours of Oxford, which we have already 
mentioned. 
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II. The Mother-in-Law, or the Doétor the Difeafe ; 


a Comedy, 1733. 

III. The Man of Tafte, a Comedy ; aéted in the 
year 1736, which hada run of 30 nights *, 

IV. Univerfal Paffion, a Comedy, 1736. 

V. Art-and Nature, a Comedy, 1737. 

VI. The Coffee-Houfe, a Farce, 1737. 
J. An Hofpital for Fools, a Farce, 1739. 

lll. The Piéture, or Cuckold in Conceit. 

X. Mahomet the Impoftor, a Tragedy; during 
the run of this. play the author died. 

X. Jofeph and his Brethren ; a facred Drama. 


Mr. Miller was author of many occafional pieces 
in poetry, of which his Harlequin Horace is the 
moit confiderable. ‘This Satire is dedicated to Mr. 
Rich, the -prefent manager of Covent-Garden 
Theatre, in which with an ironical feverity: he 


Jathes that gentleman, in confequence of fome of- 


fence Mr. Rich had given him. 

Mr. Miller likewife publithed a volume of Ser- 
mons, all written with a diftinguifhed air of piety, 
and a becoming zeal for the intereft of true reli- 
gion; and was principally concerned in the tran- 
{lation of Moliere’s comedies, publifhed by Watts. 

Our author ‘left behind him a fon, whofe pro- 
fefion is that of a fea furgeon. | Propofals for 
publithing his Poems have been inferted in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, with a fpecimen, which 
does him honour. ‘he profits of this fubfcription 
are to be appropriated to his mother, whom he 
chiefly fupported, an amiable inftance of filial 
piety. 

* Thefe two pieces were brought on the ftage, without the 
authcr’s name being known; which, probably, not a little 
contributed to their fuccefs; the, care of the rehearfals being 


left to Mr. Theo. Cibber, who played the characters of the 
Man of Tafte, and Squire Headpicce. 


Mr. 
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Mr. NicHooLAs AMHURST. 


Ti1S gentleman, well known to the world, 

by the fhare he had in the celebrated anti- 
court paper called The Craftfman, was born in 
Marden in Kent, but in what year we cannot be 
certain, Mr, Amhurft’s grandfather was a clergy- 
man, under whofe protection and care he received 
his education at Merchant-Taylors {chool. Hav- 
ing received there the rudiments of learning, he 
“was removed to St. John’s College, Oxford, from 
which, on account of the libertinifm of his prin- 
ciples, and fome offence he gave to the head of 
that college, it appears, he was ejected. We can 
give no other account of this affair, than what is 
drawn from Mr. Amhurft’s dedication of his poems 
to Dr. Delaune, Prefident of St. John’s College in 
Oxford. This dedication abounds with mirth and 
pleafantry, in which he rallies the Dr. with very 
pungent irony, and hints at the caufes of his dif- 
grace in that famous college. In page 10, of his 
dedication, he fays, 


‘ You'll pardon me, good fir, if I think it ne- 
cellary for your honour to mention the many 
heinous crimes for which I was brought to 
fhame. None were indeed publicly alledged a- 
gainft me at that time, becaufe it might as well 
be done afterwards; fure old Englifhmen can 
never forget that there is. fuch a thing as hang- 
ing a man for it, and trying him afterwards : 
fo fared it with me; my protecutors firft proved 
* me, 
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‘ me, by an undeniable argument, to be no fellow 
‘of St. John’s College, and then to, be the 
‘ Lord knows what. 

«“ My indi&timent may be colleéted out of the 
‘ faithful annals of common fame, which run thus, 

‘ Advices from Oxford fay, that on the zgth of 
‘ June, 1719, one Nicholas Amhurft of St. John’s 
‘ College was expelled for the following reafons ; 

‘ Imprimis, For loving foreign turnips and Pref- 
« byterian bifhops. 

‘ Item, For ingratitude to his benefactér, that 
“« fpotlefs martyr, Sir William Laud. 

‘ Item, For believing that fteeples and organs 
‘are not neceflary to falvation, 

‘Item, For preaching without orders, and pray- 
* ing without a commiffion. 

‘Item, For lampooning prieftcraft and petti- 
© coatcrait. 

‘ Item, For not lampooning the government and 
« the revolution, 
‘ Item, For prying into fecret hiftory. 
‘ My natural modefty will not permit me, hke 
« other apologifts, to vindicate myfelf in any one 
‘ particular, the whole charge is fo artfully drawn 
that no reafonable perfon would ever think 
‘the better of me, fhould I juftify myfelf till 
doomf{day.’ ‘Towards the clofe of the dedication, 


é 


he takes occafion to complain of fome feverities 


La 


* 


} 


ufed againft him, at the time of his being exclud- 


o . 
ed the college. ‘ But I muft complain of one 


« thing, whether reafonable or not, let the world 
‘judge. When I was voted out of your college, 
< and the nufance was thereby removed, I thought 
« the refentments of the holy ones would have pro- 
¢ ceeded no further; I am fure the canfe of vir- 
‘ tue and found religion I was thought to offend, 
‘ required no more ; nor could it be of any poflible 
« advantage to the church, to defcend to my private 
« affairs, and ftir up my creditors in the at 

Y ity 
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“ fity to take hold of me at a .difadvantage, ‘ be- 
* fore I could get any money returned ; but there 
* are fome perfons in the world, who think nothing 


unjuft or inhuman in the profecution of their im- 
placable revenge.’ : 


It is probable, that upon this misfortune happen- 
_ Ing:to our author, he repaired to the capital, there 
to retrieve his ruined affairs. We find him engaged 
deeply in the Craftfman, when that’ paper was in 
its meridian, ‘and “when “it. was more read and ‘at- 
tended to than any political paper ever publithed in 
England, on account of the affiftance given. to it b 
fome of the moft illuftrious and important charaéters 
of the nation: It is faid, that ten thoufand of that 
paper have been fold in one day. 

The Mifcellanies of Mr. Amhurft, :the greateft 
part of which were written at the univerfity, confift 
chiefly of poems facred and profane, original, pa- 
raphrafed, imitated, and tranilated ; tales, epigrams, 
epiftles, love-verfes, elegies, and fatires, The Mif- 
cellany begins with a heantifal paraphrafe on the 
Mofaic Account of the Creation : and ends with a 
very humorous tale ‘upon the difcovery of that 
ufeful utenfil, A Bottle-Screw: » 

Mr. Amhurft died of a fever at Twickenham, 
April 27,1742. Our poet‘had a great enmity to 
the exorbitant'demands, and domineering fpirit of 

the High-Church clergy, which he difcovers by a 
poem of his, called, The convocation, in five can- 
tos; a kind of fatire againft all the writers, who 
fhewed themfelves enemies of the bifhop of Ban- 
gor. He tranflated The Refurreétion, ‘and. fome 
other of Mr. Addifon’s: Latin pieces. 

He wrote an epiftle (with a petition in it) to Sir 
John Blount; Bart. one of the directors of the South. 
Sea Company, 149720. . 

Oculus Britanniz, an Heroi-panegyrical Poem, 
on the Univerfity of Oxford, 8vo. 1724, 

Vou. V. N°, 2c, Q In 
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In a poem:of Mr. Amhurft’s,:. called, An Epiftle 


from the Princefs. Sobiefky to. the Chevalier de'St. 
George, he has the following nervous lines, ftrongly 
expreiiive of the paflion of love. 


Relentlefs walls and bolts obftrné& my way, 
And guards as carelefs, and.as.deafias they; 
Orto.my.James thro’ whirlwinds. I would go, 
Thro’ barning defarts, and o’er-alps of fnow, 
Pats {pacious. roaring oceans undimay’d, 


‘And think the mighty dangers well repaid. 


Mr. "Gzeorce Lr, 


AS by, profeffion.a jeweller. He-was born 
in London,..on the. 4th of Feb. 1693. He 
lived, as we are informed, near Moorgate, in) the 
fame neighbourhood where he-xeceived his: birth, 
and where he was.always efteemed.as-a-perfon .of 
unblemifhed character. ‘Tis faid, she was educated 
in. the -princtples of the diffenters: be that as it 
will, his.morals brought.no difgrace on, any fect or 
‘party. Indeed his principal attachment was to the 
mutes. : 
His firft: piece, brought.on the:tage, was a. Ballad 
Opera, called Sylvia; or, The Country Burial. ; 
erformed at the Theatre Royal.in Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields, but with no extraordinary fuccefs, in the 
year 1730. The year -following . he -brought -his 
play; catled The London Merchant ;.or, The True 
Story of George Barnwell, to-Mr.. Cibber junior, 
(then manager of the fummer company, -at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane) who originally 


played the part of Barnwell,.---The author was 
not 
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not then-known. :/\s.this was almoft anew {peci¢es 
of ,tragedy, wrote: on a very; uncommonefubject;:he 
rather, chofe itdhould . take» its fatecinthe dummer, 
than run'the morejhazardeus fate cof encountering 
the winter .criticks. ‘Dhevold ballad of :George 
Barnwell ‘(on whith the:tory: was: founded )swas.on 
this occafien: reprinted, ‘and many. thoufands fold 
insone day. oMany igaily-difpofed fpiritssbrought 
the «ballad; with them «to othe:play,s imtending ‘ito 
make their -pleafanticremarks s(asctome afterwards 
owned). and: ludicreusecomparifons between‘the can- 
tient: ditty.and» the anedern drama. :But'the play 


was very <carefullysgot up, andaniverfally allowed’ 


to be well:performed. | ‘Ihe »piece owasithought to 
be well:conducted; :and «thes fubje& avell: managed, 
andthe diction proper:and. natural ;.neverslow,iantl 
very rarely {welling above the characters that fpoke. 
Mr. Pope, samong lother spetfons, . diftinguifhed. by 
their.irank, sor partienlanspublick omerit, *had “the 
cunjofity:to attend the: performance, :and:eommend- 
ed the actors, and: the author ;-and. rernarked, uf 
the! lattershadzerred--throvgh:thewwhole play; it:was 
only in a few places, where heshady unawares ted 
himfelf. into a spocticalluxuriancy, affecting to be 
toonelevated forthe dimplicity ofvthéedubject. But 
the play, in general, {poke fo much to the leare; 
that theogaycperfons sbefore «mentioned ‘confefled, 
they were drawn in to drop:their ballads, ‘and: pull 
out their handkerchiefs. It met with uncommon 
fuccefs ;.for it. was .aGted .above..twenty times 1n 
the {ummer *featfon :to great audiences; was fre- 
quently befpoke by fome eminent merchants and 
citizens, who much approved its moral tendency : 
and, in“the-winter following, was acted often to 
crowded houfes.: “And -all.the royal fainily, at fe- 
veral. different times, honoured it with their appear- 
ance. It, gained. reputation, and brought money 
to the.spoet, the managers, and the performers. 
Mr, Cibber, jun, not only gave the author his ufual 
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profits of his third days, &c. but-procured him a 
benefit-night in the winter feafon, which turned 
out greatly to his advantage; fo that he’ had: four 
benefit-nights in all for that piece; by the’profits 
whereof, and his copy-money, he gained feveral 
hundred pounds. It continued a ftock-play in 
Drury-Lane Theatre till Mr. Cibber left® that 
houfe, and went to the Theatre in Covent-Garden. 
It was often acted in the Chriftmas‘and Eafter holi¢ 
days, and judged a proper entertainment’ for the 
apprentices, (7c. as being a more inftructive, moral; 
and cautionary drama, than many pieces that had 
been- ufually exhibited on thofe days, with little 
but farce and ribaldry to recommend them. 

A few years after, he brought out his play of The 
Chriftian Hero at the Theatre Royal in’ Drury- 
Lane. Sia 

And another Tragedy called Elmerick. 0 

Fis tragedy of three acts, called Fatal Curiofity, 
founded on an old Englifh ftory, was acted with 
fuccefs atthe Hay-Market, in 1737, 

He wrote another tragedy, never yet aéted; called 
Arden of Feverfham. fF 

He was a man of ftri&t morals, great good-nature, 
and found fenfe, with an uncommon fhare of mo- 
defty. 

He died Sept. 3: 1739. and was buried in the 
vault of Shoreditch church. Pees 
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Mri Cuarnn 2S: JOHNSON: 
| R. Charles Johnfon was defigned for the law ; 


A but being an admirer ‘of the mufes, turned 
his thoughts to dramatic writing ;and luckily “be- 


‘ing an intimate of Mr. Wilks, by*the affiftance of 
«his friendfhip, Mr Johnfon had‘feveral plays acted, 


-fome 


Mr. JOHNSON. 94%: 
fome. of which met with fuccefs, : Hewasa conftant 
attendant atWill’s and Button’s coffee-houfes,which. 
were the refort of moft of the men of tafte and litera- 
ture, during. the reigns of queen Anne. and king 
George the firft,, Among thefe: he contracted inti- 
macy enough.to intitle him to their patronage, (Jc, on: 
‘his benefit-nights-5, by which meansihe lived (with 
ceconomy) genteelly.. At laf he married a young: 
widow, with a tolerable fortune, and fet.up a tavern 
in. Bow-ftreet, which.-he. quitted, on his -wife’s dy- 
ing, and lived privately on the fmall remainder of 
his fortune. 3 tpi 

He died-about the year 1744. . His. parts were 
not»very brilliant; but his behaviour was. gene-, 
rally thought. inoffenfive ;; yet he efcaped not the 
fatire of Mr. Pope, who has been pleafed to im... 
mortalize him in.his Dunciad, 

. His dramatic: pieces are, . 

1. The Gentleman Cully, a Comedy ;. acted at. 
the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, 1702. : 

2. Fortune in her Wits, a Comedy ;. 1705... It.: 
is a very indifferent tranflation of Mr. Cowley’s . 
Naufragium.Joculare,. 4) 0 ¢ 4% 

3. The Force of Friendthip, a Tragedy,,1710.:, 

4. Love ina Chef, a'Farce, 1710.09 esto 

s. The Wife's Relief; or, the Hufband’s Cure ;. . 
a Comedy, Itis chiefly borrowed, from Shirley's 
Gamefter, 1711. ; 

6. The Succefsful Pirate, .a ,Tragi-Comedy, 
SOLA a, ee ee es a 

+. The Generous Hufband ; or, the Coffeé-houfe . 
Politician; a Comedy, 1713. 

8. The Country Laffes ; or, the Cuftom of the» 
Manor ; a2 Comedy, 1714. ) 

g. Love and Liberty ; a Tragedy, 1715. 

10. The Victim; a Tragedy, 1715. 

11. The Sultanefs ; a Tragedy, 1717. 

12.. The Cobler of Prefton ; a Farce of two Atts, 


1717. 
f 13. Love 
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13. Love int a. Foreft ;, a Comedy, 1928; 
Taken from Shakefpear’s:Comedy, As yowlike:it, 

14. The ‘Mafquerade:; | a:Comedy}. 17:23) 

ag. The Village Opera, «1728. : 

16. ‘The Ephefian: Matron; a Farce‘of! one: AG, 
1730. 

i7. Celia; or, the Perjured Lovers a Tragedy; 
1732. 
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Puirtip Frowpe, Efq; 


HIS elegant poet was the fon of a gentle- 
man who had been poft-maiter-general in the 
reign of queen Anne. Where our author received 
his earlieft inftruétions in literature we cannot. af- 
certain; but, at a-proper time of life,-he was fént 
to the univerfity of Oxford, where he had. the. 
honour of” being* particularly, diftinguifhed by Mr. 
Wddifon,. who took him under his immediate pro- 
tection. While he remained at that univerfity, he 
became author of feveral. poetical performances ; 
fome of which, in Latin, were. fufficiently elegant 
and pure, to intitle them to.a place in. the Mufz 
Anglicane, publifhed by, Mr. Addifon; an ho- 
nour fo much the more diftinguifhed, as the purity 
of the Latin poems contained_in_ that, collection, 
furnifhed the firft hint to Boileau of the greatnefs 
of the, Britifh, genius. "That celebrated critick of 
France entertained a mean opinion of the Enelith 
poets; till he occafionally read the Mufe Angli- 
cane; and then he was perfuaded’ that they who 
could write with fo much elegancein a dead lan- 
guage, muft greatly excel.in that which was na- 
tive to them. #7 
Mr. Frowde has: likewife. obliged’ the publick 
with two tragedies; the Fall of Saguntum, dedi- 
cated to. fir Robert Walpole.; and Philotas, ad- 
. drefied 
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drefféd: to: the:earh of Chefterfield: The firtt of 
thefe performances, fa farias: we areable to. judge, 
has higher merit than:the:laft. Theiftory is: more 
important, being the deftruétion of a\ powerful 
city, than the fall of a fingle hero ; the incidents 
rifing out ofthis great event: are likewife of a:very 
interefting nature; and: the: {cenes: in) many: places 
_ are not without: pafiion, thongh juftly fubjec& to a 
very general criticrfm, that they are:written. with 
toovlittle... Mi, Frowde:has: been:induftrions in this 
play to conclude his a&ts with fimiles;: which how- 
ever exceptionable for being too long and tedious 
forthe fitudtionsyof the characters who utter them, 
yet: ares generally» jufe and:beautiful.. “At therend 
of; the:firt a@ he: has: the: following: fimile upon 
{edition : Es po 3 
Sedition, thou.art up ; and, in the ferment, 
To. what may not the madding populace, 
Gathered’ together for they {carce know what, 
Now loud proclaiming their late, whifper’d grief, 
Be wrought at length ? Perhaps to yield the city. 
Thus where the-Alps their airy ridge extend, 
Gently at fir the melting’ fnows defcend ; 
From the broad flopes, with murm’ring lapfe 
they glide . 
In foft meanders, down the mountain’s fide; 
- But lower fall’n. ftreams, with each other. croft, 
From rock to-rock impetuoufly are toft, 
“Till.in the Rhone’s capacious bed they’re loft. 
United’ there, roll rapidly away, 
And roaring, reach, o’er rugged rocks, the fea, 


In) the third a&, the poet, by the mouth of a 
Romar hero, givesithe- following, concife definition 
of true courage. : 

‘True:courage is not, where fermenting fpirits 

Mount in‘a troubled: and unruly ftream; 

The:foul’s.its proper feat; and» reafon there 

Prefiding, guides its. cool or warmer motions. 
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The reprefentation of befiegers driven back by 
the impetuofity of the inhabitants, after they had 
entered a gate of the'city, is frongly pitured by 
the following fimile, ~ 


Imagine to thyfelf a fwarm of bees 

DPriv’n to their hive by fome impending ftorm, 
Which, at its little peft, in cluftering heaps, 
And climbing o’er each other’s backs they enter. 
Such was the people’s flight, and fuch their hafte 
To gain the gate. 


We have obferved, that Mr. Frowde’s other ‘tra- 
gedy, called Philotas, was addrefled to the earl of 
Chefterfield ; and in the dedication he takes care 
to inform his lordfhip, that it had obtained his pri- 
vate approbation, before it appeared on_the ftage. 
At the time of its being aéted, lord Chefterfield 
was then embaffador to the ftates- general, and con- 
fequently he was deprived of his patron’s counte- 
nance during the reprefentation, , As to, the fate of 
this play, he informs his: lordfhip, it. was very, par- 
ticular: ‘* And I hope (fays he) it will not be im- 
‘* puted as vanity to me, when I explain my mean- 
‘© ing in an expreffion of Juvenal, Laudatur & al- 
«« get.” But from what caufe this misfortune at- 
tended it, we cannot take upon us to fay. 

Mr. Frowde died at his lodgings in Cecil-ftreet 
in the Strand, on the 19th of Dec..1738. In the 
London Daily Po 22d December, the following 
amiable charatter is given of our poet: 


“But though the elegance of Mr. Frowde’s 
“ writings has recommended him to the general 
«« publick efteem, the politenefs of his genius is 
“the leaft amiable part of his charaéter ;.for he 
<< efeemed the talents of .wit and learning, only 
‘< as they were, conducive to the excitement and 


<‘ praétice: of honour and humanity. 1 eich 
3 wit 
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<¢ with a foul chearful, benevolent, ‘and virtuous, 
“‘ he was in converfation genteelly delightful; in ~ 
“* friendfhip pundtually fincere ; in death chriftianly 
«© refigned. No man could live more beloved; no . 
‘* private man-could die more lamented.” 


Mrs, Mary CHANDLER, . 


\ ; Y AS born.at Malmfbury in Wilthire, in the 

year 1687, of worthy and reputable. pa» - 
rents; her father, Mr. Henry Chandler, being mi- 
nifter, many..years, of the congregation of proteftant 
diffenters. in Bath, whofe Integrity, candour, and 
catholick fpirit,. gained him-the efteem and friend- 
fhip of all ranks and parties.. She was his eldet 
daughter, and trained up carefully in the principles . 
of. religion and virtue... But as the circumitances of - 
the family rendered-it neceflary that the fhould be 
brought up to bufinefs, fhe was very early employed, 
in it, and incapable of receiving that polite and 
learned, education which fhe. often regretted. the lofs, 
of, and which fhe afterwards endeavoured to repair . 
by diligently reading, and carefully. ftudying the 
beft modern writers, and as many as fhe could of 
the antient ones, efpecially the poets, as far as the 
beft tranflations could affift her. 

Amongft thefe, Horace .was her favourite. 3 
and how juft her fentiments were of that elegant 
writer, will fully appear from her own words, in a 
letter to an intimate friend, relating to him, in which 
fhe thus expreffes herfelf :, « I have been reading 
‘* Horace this month paft, in the beft tranflation | 
** could procure of him. O could I read his fine 
fentiments cloathed in his own drefs, what would 
“I, what would I not give! He is more my fa: 
<* vourite’ 
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vourite than Virgil. or Homes, [like his: fub- 
*<-jegtsy, his eafy manner. [t-ismature} within, my 
‘«' view, He doth: not lofe me: im. fable, or; inthe 
‘€ clouds. amidit. gods and, goddefles, who, more 
‘* brutifh ‘than, myfelf, demand’ my homage, now 
‘© hurry me into the noife and confufion of battles, 
‘* nor carry, me_into, inchanted.circles,. to.conjure 
“* with witches in am-unknown land, but places me 
<< with perfons like myfelf, and in’ coufitries where 
“* every object is familiar to me. In fhort, his pre- 
‘* cepts are: plain, and morals intelligible, though 
*‘ not always fo perfect as one could have wifhed 
« thems: But-as to'this, P'confider when and where 
“= he dived” 

The hurries of life into which her circumftances 
at-Bath threw‘her, fat frequently extremely heavy 
upon .amind°fo intixely devoted to- books and con- 
templation‘as: hers was ; and-as that:city; efpecially 
inthe feafons, but too-often furnifhed“her with cha- 
raéters!in her’ own fex that were extremely difpleaf- 
ing<to her, fhe often, in the moft* paflionate man- 
ner, lamented her fatc, that ticd her down to fo. 
difigréeable a fituation; for fhe was of fo-extremely 
delicate. and generous afoul, that: the impru- 
dences-and'faults of others: gave her a very fenfi- 
ble pain} though fhe had’ no other connexion with, 
or intereft in them, but’what-atofe from the com- 
mon ties of human nature. This made’ her occa 
fional retirements from that place ‘to the country- 
feats of fome of her peculiarly intimate and, ho- 
noured friends, doubly delightful to her, as fhe there 
enjoyed ‘the folitude fie loved, and could converfe, 
without ‘interruption, with thofe objecis of nature, 
that never failed to‘ infpire her with the mott exqui- 
fite fatisfaGtion!: One of her friends, whom: fhe 
highly honoured'and loved, and of whofe hofpitable 
houfe, and pleafant‘gardens, -fhe was allowed the: 
freeft'ufe, was the® late excellent Mrs. Stephens, of 
Sodbury in Gloucefterthire, . whofe ot er: 

 « rate 
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brated-in-a poem infcribed to her; inferted in the col- 
lection ‘fhe publified. A lady, thatswas worthy. of the: 
higheft commendation‘ her mufe could) beftow upon: 
her. ‘Theé-fine ufe the made offolitude; the few fol-- 
lowing’ lines fhe-wrote on’it, will be an: honourable: 
teftimony tov her. 


Sweet folitude, the Mufes dear delight, 
Serene thy day, and peaceful is thy night! 
Thou nurfe of innocence, fair virtue’s: friend). 
Silent, tho’ rapturous, pleafures thee attend. 
“Earth’sverdant fcenes, ‘the: all-furrounding fkies 
Employ my wondrine thoughts, and feaft my eyes. 
Nature in ev’ry object points the road, 
Whence contemplation wings'my foul to God. 
He’s all‘in all. His wifdom, goodnefs; pow’r, 
Spring in each‘blade; and bloom in’ ew ry flow’r, 
Smile-o’er the:meadg, and bendiincev’ry hill). 
Glide inthe ftream) ‘and murmur in the rill 
AT nature moves-obedient to: his wall. 
Heav n-fhakes, earth trembles; and the forefts nod, 
When awful thunders fpeal-the -voice-of God. 


However, notwithftanding her love of retirement, 
and the happy-improvement fhe knew howto make: 
of it; yet’ her’firm belief that her fvation: was the: 
appointment ‘of providence, and’ her earneft defire 
of being ufeful to*her relations, whom fhe regarded: 
with the warmeft affection, brought her to: {ubmit: 
to the fatigues- of her bufinefs, to which,. during: 
thirty-five years, fhe applied herfelf with the utnvoit: 
diligence and’ care: 

Amidft fuch perpetual avocations, and conftant 
attention to bufinefs, her improvements in know- 
ledge, and ‘her extenfive acquaintance with:the beft 
writers, are: truly ‘furprifing. But ‘fhe well knew 
the worth, of time; and eagerly laid. Hold of all 
ker leifure’ hours, not to: lavifh: them: away in: faz 
fhionable unmeaning amufements; but in.the-purfuit: 
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of what fhe valued infinitely more, thofe fubftantial 
acquifitions of true wifdom and goodnefs, which 
fhe knew were the nobleft ornaments of the reafon- 
able mind, and the only fources of real and perma- 
nent happinefs : and fhe was the more defirous of 
this kind of accomplifhments, as fhe had nothing 
in her fhape to recommend her, being grown, by 
an accident in her childhood, very irregular in her 
body, which fhe had refolution enough often to 
make the fubje&. of her own. pleafantry, drawing 
this wife inference from it, ‘‘'That as, her perfon 
«« would not recommend her, fhe. muft endeavour 
<¢ to cultivate her mind, to.make herfelf agree- 
et ables? 

And indeed this fhe did with the greateft care ; 
and fhe had fo many excellent qualities. in her, that 
though her firft. appearance could never create any 
prejudice in her favour, yet it was impoflible to 
know her without valuing and efteeming her. ~ 

Wherever fhe profefled friendfhip, it was fincere 
and cordial to the objeéts of it; and though fhe 
admired whatever was excellent in them, and gave 
it the commendations it deferved, yet fhe was not 
blind to their faults, efpecially if fuch as fhe ap- 
prehended to be inconfiftent with the character of 
integrity and: virtue. As fhe thought one of the 
nobleft advantages of real friendfhip, was the ren- 
dering it ferviceable mutually to correct, polifh, and 
perfect the charaéters of thole who profeffed it, and 
as fhe was not difpleafed to be kindly admonithed 
herfelf for what her friends thought any little dif- 
advantage to her character, fo fhe took the fame liber- 
ty with others ; but ufed that liberty with fuch a re- 
markable’ propriety, tendernefs, and politenefs, as 
made thofe more fincerely efteem her, with whom 
fhe ufed the greateft freedom, andvhas loft her no 
intimacy, but with one perfon, with whom, for par- 
ticular reafons, fhe thought herfelf obliged to break 
off all correfpondence. ; 
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Nor could one, who had fo perfect a veneration 
and love for religion and virtue, fail to make her 


own advantage of the admonitions and reproofs fhe : 


gave to others: and fhe often exprefled a very great 
pleafure, thatthe care fhe had of thofe young per- 
fons, that were frequently committed to her friend- 
fhip, put her upon her guard, as to her own tem- 
per and conduct, and on a review of her own 
actions, left fhe fhould any way give them a wrong 
example, or omit any thing that was really for their 
good.. Andif fhe at any time reflected, that her 
behaviour to others had been wreng, fhe, with the 
greateft eafe and franknefs, afked the pardon of 
thofe fhe had offended ; .as not daring to leave. to 
their wrong conftruétion any action of hers, : left 
they fhould imagine that fhe indulged to thofe faults 
for which fhe took the liberty of reproving them. 
Agreeable to this happy difpofition of mind, fhe 
gave, in an off-hand manner, the following advice 
to an intimate -friend, who had feveral children, 
whom fhedefervedly honoured, and whom fhe could 
not efteem and love.beyond his real merits. 


To virtue ftrict, to merit kind, 
- With temper calm, to trifles blind, 
Win them to mend the faults they fee, 
And copy prudent rules from thee. 
Point to examples. in their fight, 
T? avoid, and fcorn, and to delight. 
Then love of excellence infpire, | 
By hope their emulation fire, t 
You'll gain in time your own defire. 


She ufed frequently to complain of herfelf, as natu- 
rally eager, anxious, and peevifh. But, by a conftant 
cultivation of that benevolent difpofition, that was 
never inwrought in any heart ina ftronger and more 
prevailing manner than in hers, fhe, in a good 
~ meature, difpofleft herfelf of thofe inward fources 
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of ‘uneafinefs; and was pleafed with: the vidtory? fhe 
had gained over herfelf, and continually ftriving to: 
rendér‘it more’ abfolute‘and complete. 

Her religion wasi- rational: and’ prevalent: She 
had; in‘ the former’ part of her life, greatdoubts 
about’ chriftianity, during’ which’ ftate* of’ uncertain+ 
ty; fhe‘was_one ‘of the’ maft' uneafy and unhappy 
pérfons'living, | But’ her own’good:fenfé; her invio= 
jable ‘attachment to: religion’and’ virtue, her impar- 
tial inquiries, her converfe with’ her believing friends, 
her ftudy of the beft writers in defence of chriftias 
nity, and the obfervations’ fhe’ made-on‘the'temper 
and conduét, the-fall and® ruin of fome that had 
difcarded their principles, ‘and the* irregularities of 
others, who never-attended to them, fully at lait re+ 
léeafed‘her from all her doubts, and made her’a firm 
and eftablifhed~ chriftian: ‘Phe immediate~-confe- 
quence of this was, the return ‘of her-peace, the 
poffeffion of herfelf, the enjoyment of her ‘friends, 
and an intire freedom from the'terrorof any thing 
that-could befall her in the’ future part of her exift- 
ence. ‘Thus: fhe liveda pleafure to all who knew 
her, and being, at length, refolved “to difengage 
herfelf from the’ hurries-of life, and-wrap herfelf 
up in that retirement fhe ‘was fo fondiof, after hav- 
ing gained what fhe thought a fufficient competency 
for one of hermoderate defires, and in that ftation 
that was allotted’ her; and ‘fettled her-affairs to her 
own mind; fhe finally quitted the-world,. and in a 
manner agreeable to her own withes, without being 
faffered to lie long in weaknefs and’pain, a burthen 
to herfelf, or thofe who-attended her : dying-after 
about two days illnefs, in the 58th year of her age, 
Sept, rr, 1745. 

She thought'the difadvantages of ‘her fhape were 
fuch, as gave het no reafonable* profpect of bemg 
happy in a married flate, and therefore chofe to 
continue fingle. She had, however, an henourable: 
offer from a'country gentleman of worth-and large 
fOX- 
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fortune, who,, attracted. merely: by. the. goodnefs of 
her character, took; a..journey,of. an hundred miles 
to vifit her at Bath, where he made his addreffes 
to her. But fhe. convinced him. that. {uch.a match 
could neither be for his happinefs, or her own. 
She.hadj. however, fomething extremely agreeable 
and.pleafing in her. face, and. no. one. could.enter 
into. any intimacy, of: converfation with, her, but.he 
‘ immediately. loft every, difguft. towards»her, that the 
fist appearance of her: perfon tended. to. excite in 
him. | 7 

She had the misfortune of a very valetudinary, 
conftitution, owing, in fome meafure, probably to 
the irregularity of her, form. At laft,, after many 
years illnefs,. fhe entered, by the, late ingenious Dr. 
Cheney’s advice, into. the vegetable . diet, and in- 


deed therutmoft.extremes. of.it, living frequently on. 


bread.and:water ;.in which. fhe. continued fo, long, 
as rendered her. incapable of taking any. more fub- 
ftantial food..when: fhe afterwards, needed it; for 
want:of- which fhe was.fo weak as not. to be able 
to fupport.the attack-of- her lag. diforder, and. which, 
. | doubt not,;. haftened on her death. But. it muft 
be added; in; juftice.to. her charater, that the ull 
ftate. of her health was not the only.or principal 
‘reafon that brought her to, and. kept her fixed in 
her refolution,. of attempting, and perfevering in 
this mortifying diet.. The conqueft.of herfelf, and 
fubjecting her own. heart. more intitely. to the com- 
mand of. her reafon and principles, was the. objeét 
fhe had in efpecial view in this change.of her man- 
ner of living; as being, firmly perfuaded, that.the 
perpetual free. ufe of animal food, and rich-wines, 
tends fo to.excite and inflame.the paffions, as {carce to 
leave any hope:or chance, for that conqueit of them 
which fhe thought not only religion requires, but 
the care, of our. own. happinets,) renders -neceffary. 
And. the effect ofthe trial, in-her, own-cafe, was 
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anfwerable to her wifhes ; and what fhe fays of her-. 
felf in her own humorous epitaph, 


That time.and much thought had all paffion extinguifh'd, 


was well known-to be true, by thofe who were 
moft nearly acquainted with her. ‘Thofe admirable 
lines on Temperance, in her Bath poem, fhe penned 
from a very feeling experience of ‘what. fhe found 
by. her own regard to it, and can never be read too 
often, as the fenfe is equal to the goodnefs of the 
poetry. 


Fatal effects of luxury and eafe ! 

We drink our poifon, and we eat difeafe, 

Indulge our fenfes at our reafon’s coft, 

Tull fenfe is pain, and reafon hurt, or loft. 

Not fo, O temperance bland ! when rul’d by thee, 

The brute’s obedient, and the man is free. 

Soft are his flumbers, balmy is his reft, 

His veins not boiling from the midnight feaft. 

‘Touch’d by Aurora’s rofy*hand; “he wakes 

Peaceful and calm, and with the world partakes 

The joyful dawnings of returning day, 

For which their grateful thanks the whole crea | 
tion pay, 

All but the human:brute. Tis he alone, 

Whofe works of darknefs fly the rifing fun. 

Tis to thy rules, O temperance, that we owe . 

All pleafures, which from health and ftrength can 
flow, 

Vigour of body; purity of mind, 

Unclouded reafon, fentiments refin’d, 

Unmixt, untainted joys, without remorfe, 

_ Th’ intemperate finner’s never-failing curfe. 


She was obferved, from her childhood, to have 
a fondnefs for poetry, often entertaining her com- 
| is panions, 
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panions, in a winter’s evening, with riddles in verfe; 
and was extremely fond, at thatitime of life, of 
Herbert’s poems. And this difpofition grew up with 
her, and made her apply, in her riper years, to the 
fludy of the beft of our Englifh poets; and be- 
fore fhe attempted any thing confiderabley fent many 
{mall copies of verfes, on particular charaGters and 
occafions, to her peculiar friends. Her poem on 
the Bath had the full approbation of the publick; 
and what fets it above cenfure, had the commenda- 
tion of Mr. Pope, and many others of the firft rank, 
for good fenfe and politenefs. And indeed there 
are many lines in it admirably penn’d, and that 
the fineft genius need not to be afhamed of. It hath 
ran through feveral editions; and, when firft pub- 
lithed, procured her the perfonal acknowledgments 
of feveral of the brighteft quality, and of many 
others, greatly -diftinguifhed as thé beft judges of 
poetical performances. | 

She was meditating a nobler work, a large poem 
on the Being and Attributes of God, which was her 
favourite fubjeét; and, if one may judge by the im- 
perfect pieces of it, which fhe left behind her in 
her papers, would have drawn the publick attention, 
had fhe liv’d to finith it. 

She was peculiarly happy in her acquaintance, as 
fhe had good fenfe enough to difcern that worth in 
others the juftly thought was the foundation of all 
real friendfhip, and was fo happy as to be honoured 
and loved as a friend, by thofe whom fhe would 
have wifhed to be conneéted with in that facred 
character. She had the efteem of ‘that moft exce!- 
lent lady, who was fuperior to all commendation, 
the late dutchefs of Somerfer, then countefs of Hert- 
ford, who hath done her the honour of feveral vi- 
fits, and allowed her to return them at the Mount 
of Marlborough. Mr. Pope favoured her with his 
at Bath, and complimented her for her poem on 
that place. Mrs. Rowe, of Froom, was one of her 
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particularfriends. *T'would be endlefs:to name all 
the perfons of reputation and fortune whom ‘fhe 
had, the: pleafure of being intimately) acquainted 
with, She was: ai goéd woman, a kind relation, 
and .a2: faithful friend). She had -@ real. genius. for 
poetry, was) a:moft ‘agreeable correfpondent; had‘a 
large fund of good: {enfe, was anblemifhed in her 
character, lived highly efteemed, andedied greatly 
lamented, 
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